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PREFACE. 


The following work has been compiled with a view to 
enable every one proceeding to India to acquire a fair know¬ 
ledge of the most useful and most extensively spoken language 
of that country. Of late years, a new sera may be said to 
have commenced with regard to the study of the Hindustani 
language; it being now imperative on every junior officer 
in the Company’s service to pass an examination in that 
language before he can be deemed qualified to command a 
troop, or to hold any staff appointment. Such being the case, 
it k desirable that every facility should be afforded to young 
men destined for India to acquire at least an elementary 
knowledge of Hindustani in this country, so as to be able to 
prosecute the study during the voyage. 

A large impression of this work having been exhausted, 
I have availed myself of the opportunity, in this new 
Edition, of adopting such improvements as have been naturally 
suggested by several years’ experience in teaching. The plan 
and arrangement of the work remain the same as before; and 
so do the numbers of the sections and the paragraphs. The 
first sestion treats very fully of the Persi-Arabic alphabet, 
and of the elementary sounds of the language. In this section 
I have been enabled to introduce several improvements, and, 
if I mistake not, the subject is now so simplified that a 
learner of ordinary capacity will have no difficulty in making 
some progress in this elementary part, even if he should not 
have the aid of a teacher. The next three sections treat of 
the parts of speech, tb the defining and explaining of which 
I have strictly confined myself. I have carefully avoided 
mixing up the syntax of the language with that part of the 
work which is and ought to be purely etymological. The 
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mode of confounding the syntax with the etymology, which 
prevails in most grammars, I have always looked ppqn as * 
highly preposterous. It is utterly absurd to embarrass the 
student with a rule of syntax, at a stage of his progress where 
he probably does not know a dozen words of the language. 

In the first four sections (up to p. 91), I have generally 
accompanied every Hindustani word and phrase with the 
pronunciation in Roman characters, in order that the learner 
might not be delayed too long in acquiring the essential 
rudiments of the grammar, and also to guard against his 
contracting a vicious mode of pronunciation. When he has 
made himself acquainted with what is technically called the 
accidence—that is, the declension of the nouns and pronouns, 
and the conjugation of the verbs—he may, after a few verbal 
instructions respecting the arrangement of words, proceed to 
read and translate a few pages of the Selections, by the- aid 
of the Vocabulary. This done, he may read over the Grammar 
carefully from the beginning ; for, in fact, the Grammar and 
Selections mutually assist each other. 

Section V. (from p. 92 to 135) treats of the Syntax of the 
language. This is a portion of the work, in which, if I do 
not greatly mistake, I have made many improvements. I 
have been particularly careful in explaining those peculiarities 
of the language in the use of which I have observed learners 
most apt to err, when trying to translate English into Hindu¬ 
stani. I have also, in several instances, ventured to differ 
from all my predecessors on certain important points, which 
of course I have justified by an appeal to the language itself. 

In the sixth and last section, I have given a concise account 
of the Devanagan alphabet, together with the mode of trans¬ 
ferring the same into the corresponding Persian character, 
and vice versa . To this I have added an explanation of the 
various plates accompanying the work/together with a brief 
account of the Musalman and Hindu calendars. The perusal 
of the plates will initiate the student into the mysteries of the 
manuscript character, which is much used in India, both in 
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lithographed and* printed works, to say nothing of numerous 
* productions which still remain in manuscript. When the 
learner is well grounded in the Naskhi, or printed character, 
he should, as an exercise, endeavour to write out the same 
in the Ta’llk, or written character. When he has attained 
some facility in writing the latter, he will find it a very 
profitable exercise to transcribe the various phrases, etc., in 
my Hindustani Manual , from the Roman character into the 
Ta’tik, and at the same time commit them to memory, as 
directed in the preface to that small work. 

An elementary grammar of a language is incomplete without 
a certain portion of easy extracts, accompanied by a suitable 
vocabulary, and occasional notes explanatory of any obscure or 
idiomatic phrases that may occur in the text. This is the more 
essential in a grammar of the Hindustani, or of any other Asiatic 
language, because the characters and words, being totally diffe 
rent from our own, it is necessary, though it may sound strange, 
to learn the language to a certain extent, before the grammar 
can be perused to any advantage. As to the use of translation* 
and other fallacious aids, such as giving the English of each 
word as it occurs at the bottom of the page or elsewhere, it is a 
method deservedly scouted by all good teachers. On the other 
hand, to put a large dictionary in the hands of a beginner is 
equally useless; it is asking of him to perform a difficult work, 
with an instrument so unwieldy as to be beyond his strength. 
In orders therefore, to render this work as complete as possible, I 
have appended to the Grammar a selection of easy compositions for 
reading, commencing with short and simple sentences. All the 
words occurring in the extracts will be found in the Vocabulary, 
at the end of which I have added a few notes explanatory of 
difficult passages or peculiarities of the language, with references 
to the page and paragraph of the Grammar where further 
information may be obtained. .* 

In the*,Extracts from the * Khirad Afroz,* a work which is 
Considered to be the easiest and most graceful specimen of the 
Jrdu dialect, I have left off the use of the jazm —, except in 
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very rare instances, in order that the SiMe|t may gradually 
learn to read without it. In like manner the virdma~ is omitted 
in the last five or six stories of the Hindi extracts. I have been 
careful, throughout, to give the essential short vowels, convinced 
that without them the most attentive learner will be apt to com¬ 
mit mistakes in pronunciation. I have also adopted a rigid 
system of punctuation, the same as I should have done in the 
editing of a Latin Classic. There may be a few individuals so 
thoroughly wedded to what is foolish or defective, merely 
because it is old, as to feel shocked at this innovation. They 
will complacently ask. What is the use of punctuation, when the 
natives have none in their manuscripts ? I answer—The use is 
simply to facilitate, for beginners, the acquisition of a knowledge 
of the language. When that is once attained, they will find no 
difficulty in reading native works, though utterly void, not only 
of punctuation but of vowel-points and other diacritical marks. 
The use of stops is merely a question of time ; four hundred 
years ago we had no such things for our books in Europe, and 
the excellent monks who had the management of these matters 
went on comfortably enough without them. But, after all, it 
was found that stops were an improvement; and so they are 
admitted to be even in the East. Almost all the books printed 
in India since the beginning of the present century have 
punctuation; and those who would make beginners attempt 
to translate from a strange language, in a strange character, 
without the least clue to the beginning or end of the sentences, 
seem to have a marvellous love for the absurd. All Oriental as 
well as European books ought to have stops; the omission is a 
sure indication either of extreme idleness or culpable apathy 
on the part of the editor. 

In conclusion, I may safely say that I have spared no pains 
to render this edition worthy of the extensive patronage which 
the wc*jrk has hitherto attained. • ** 

D. FQKBES. 

58, Burton Crescent, 

Jul y< 1855. • 
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SECTION I. 

ON thA' letters and symbols used in writing. 

1. The Hindustani language may be printed and 
written in two distinct alphabets, totally different from 
each other, viz., the Persi-Arabic, and the Devanagari. 
We shall at present confine ourselves to the former, and 
devote a section to the latter towards the end of the 
volume. The Persi-Arabic alphabet consists of thirty-two 
letters, to which three more are added to express sounds 
peculiar to the Hindustani. These letters, then, thirty- 
five in number, are written and read from right to left; 
and, consequently, Hindustani books and manuscripts 
begin at what we should call the end of the volume. 
Several of the letters assume different shapes, according 
to their position in the formation of a word, or of a 
combined group; as may be seen in the following table, 
column V. Thus, in a combination of three or more 
letters, the first of the group, on the right-hand side, 
will have the form marked Initial; the letter or letters 
between the first auxblast will have the form morWl 
Medial; and the last, on the left, will have the Final 
form. Observe, also, that in this table, column I. con¬ 
tains the names of the letters in the Persian character; 
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II. the same in Bo man characters; IIIv the detached 
form of the letters, which should be learned first^ and 
IY. the corresponding English letters. fj 

THE HINDUSTAN? ALPHABET. 
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OP THE ALPHABET. 


He alphabet here described is used, 0 more or lew 
modified, by all those nations who have adopted the 
religion of Muhammad; viz., along the north and east 
of Africa, in Turkey, Arabia, and Persia, and by the 
Musalman portion of the people of India and Malacca. 

In pronouncing the names of the letters (column II.) let it be 
remembered that the vowels are to be uniformly sounded as follows:— 

«R, . 

The unmarked a is always short, as a in woman, adrift , etc.; d is 
always long, as a ii* war or art; i is short, as in pin; i is long, as in 
police; u is short, as u in bull > pull , etc.; u is the same sound 
lengthened, and pronounced as « in rule , etc.; e is sounded as ea in 
bear ; o is always long, as in no ; ai is pronounced as ai in aisle ; and 
au is sounded as in German and Italian, or very nearly like our ou in 
sound, or ow in cow. 

2. Perhaps the best mode of learning the alphabet is, 
First, to write out several times the detached or full 
forms of the letters in column III. Secondly, to observe 
what changes (if any) these undergo, when combined in 
the formation of words, as exhibited in column V. 
Lastly, to endeavour to transfer, into their corresponding 
English letters, the words given as exemplifications in 
column VI. 

a. It may be here observed that the letters l J J J j jf J J and 
^ do not alter in shape, whether initial, medial, or final. Another 
peculiarity which they have is, that they never unite with the letter 
following, to the left; hence, when the last letter of a word is pre¬ 
ceded by any one of these, it must have the detached form, column 
III. The letters k and k, in like manner, do not alter, though they 
always unite with the letter following on the left hand. 

3. ‘ In the foregoing table, most ef the characters are 
sufficiently represented by the corresponding English 
letters: it will therefore be necessary to notice only those 
whose sounds differ more or less from our own. 
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The sound of this letter is softer and more dental than that of 
the JUnglish t; it corresponds with the t of the Gaelic dialects, or that 
of the Italian in the word aotto. It represents the Sanskrit . 

<JL> This letter represents the Sanskrit its sound is much 
nearer that of the English t than the preceding In pronouncing it, 
the tongue should be well turned up towards the roof of the mouth, 
as in the words tip, top. 

lU is sounded by the Arabs like our th hard, in the words thick, 
thin; but by the Persians and Indians it is pronounced like our * in 
the words sick, sin, 

^ This letter has uniformly the sound of our ch in the word 
church. 

^ is a very strong aspirate, somewhat like our h in the word haul, 
but uttered by compressing the lower muscles of the throat. 

£ has a sound like the ch in the word loch, as pronounced by the 
Scotch and Irish, or the final ch in the German words schach and Inch. 
This letter will be represented in Homan characters by kh, with a 
stroke underneath ( kh ). 

J is much softer and more dental than the English d; it represents 
the Sanskrit <*\ and corresponds with the d of the Celtic dialects, and 
that of the Italian and Spanish. 

J This letter represents the Sanskrit 'S', and is very nearly the 
same as our own d. The tongue, in pronouncing it, should be well 
turned up towards the roof of the mouth. 

J is properly sounded (by the Arabs) like our dl soft, in the words 
thy an d• thine ; but in Persian and Hindustani it is generally pro¬ 
nounced like our % in zeal . 

j is always sounded very distinctly, as the French and Germans 
pronounce it. 

j This letter is sounded like the preceding, only the tip of tha 
tongue must be turned up towards the roof of the mouth. It is very 

o 

much akin to J, with which it often interchanges; or, more strictly 
speaking, in the Devana^&ri* the same letter serves for both; # as will 
be seen in tifie section on the Devanagari alphabet. 

J is pronounced like the j of the French, in the word jour, or out 
b in the word azure. It is of rare occurrence. 
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^ In Arabic this letter has a stronger or more hissing sound than 
our s . In Hindustani, however, there is little or no distinction b^t\yeen 
it and / >«, which is like our own 8 . 

is pronounced by the Arabs like a hard d or dh; but in 
Hindustani it is sounded like z. 

1? and b These letters are sounded in Hindustani like lzj andj, or 
very nearly so. The anomalous letter ^ will be noticed hereafter. 

^ has a sound somewhat like g in the German word sagen. Afygut 
the banks of the Tweed, the natives sound what they fancy to be the 
letter r, very like the Eastern This sound will be represented in 

English letters by gh f with a stroke underneath (gh ). t 

Jj bears some resemblance to our c hard, in the words calm, cup; 
with this difference, that the J is uttered from the lower muscles of 
the throat. 

is sounded like our g hard, m give, go; never like our g in 
gem, gentle. 

^ at the beginning of a word or syllable is sounded like our n in 
the word now; at the end of a word, when preceded by a long vowel, 
it generally has a nasal sound, like the French n, in such words as mon 
and son, where the sound of the n is scarcely heard, its effect being to 
make the preceding vowel come through the nose. The same sound 
may also occur in the middle of a word, as in the French sans. In 
the Roman character, the nasal sound of ^ will be indicated by n, 
with a dot over it (n ). 

A is an aspirate, like our h in hand, heart; but at the e©d of a 
word, if preceded by the short vowel a (Fatha § 4), the s has no 
sensible sound, as in ddna, a grain; in which case it is called 
hde-mukhtafi, i.e., the ‘obscure or imperceptible h* As this 
final h, then, is not sounded in such cases, we shall omit it entirely in 
the Roman character whenever we have occasion to write such words 
as 43 ddna, etc. 

a . At the end of words derived from ^.rtfbic roots, the final a is 
ttoraetimes marked with two dots thus, S'; and, in such cases, sounded 
like the letter LU t. The Persians generally convert tho i into C->; 
but sometimes they leave it unaltered, and frequently omit the 
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two dots, in whidh case the letter is sounded according to the general 
rule. •Lastly, the Hindustani usually receives such words in whatever 
form thgy may happen to be used in Persian. 

b . The letter Jb or ^ is frequently employed as a mere aspirate in 

combination with the letters <—j c —f J *5 ? cJ 

* \ ‘ \ ’ <£. > 
and ClT; as in the words pha; yj, tha , etc. In such cases the 

learner must be careful not to sound the ph and th as in English ; the 

h is to be sounded separately, immediately after its preceding letter, 

as in the compound words up-hill, hot-home. In most printed books 

the rouud form of the h (Jb and $) is employed to denote the aspirate 

of the prece^ng letter, ptherwise the form ^ is used; but this rule 

does not apply to manuscripts, particularly those written before the 

days of Dr. Gilchrist, under whose auspices the distinction was first 

adopted. 

e. Much might have been said in describing the sounds of several 
of the letters; but we question whether the learner would be greatly 
benefited by a more detailed description. It is difficult, if not impos¬ 
sible, to give in writing a correct idea of the mere sound of a letter, 
unless we have one that corresponds with it in our own language. 
When this is not the case, we can only have recourse to such languages 
as happen to possess the requisite sound. It is possible, however, that 
the student may be as ignorant of these languages as of Hindustani. 
It clearly follows, then, as a general rule, that the correct sounds of 
such letters as differ from our own must be learned by the ear —we 
may say, by a good car; and, consequently, a long description is need¬ 
less. This remark applies in particular to the letters CJ ^ J ^ 
ijo and the nasal ^. 

OF THE PRIMITIVE VOWELS. 

4. In Hindustani, as in many of the Oriental lan¬ 
guages, the primitive vowels are three in number. They 
are represented by^fotee sma n marks or symbols,, two of 
which are placed above and one beneath the letter after 
which they are sounded, as in the following syllables, 
S da, 4 ) di, and j du ; or jL sar,j* sir , and J* sur. 
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0 . The first is called fatha (by the Persians jj tabor), and is 
written thus, — over the oonsonant to which it belongs. Its sound 
is that of a short a, such as we have it in the word calamus, jvfiioh is 
of Eastern origin, and of which the first two syllables or root, calam or 

iahm, are thus written, *1$. In such Oriental words as we may 
hare occasion to write in Roman characters, the a, unmarked, is under¬ 
stood always to represent the vowel fatha, and to have no other sound 
than that of a in calamus or calendar . % 

b. The second is called by the Arabs kasra (by the Persians 
jij ter), and is thus — written under the consonant to which it 
belongs. Its sound is that of our short t in the wori sip and fin, 
whioh in Hindustani would be written and { j3. The unmarked 
•*, therefore, in the course of this work, is understood to have the sound 
of t in sip and fin, in all Oriental words written in the Roman 
character. 

‘Q 

c. The third is called by the Arabs tamma (or dhamma) (by 
the Persians, ^m+j pesh, ) which is thus — written over its consonant. 
Its sound is like that of our short u in the words pull and push , which 

9 9 

in Hindustani would be written Jj and : we have also its true 
sound in the English words foot and hood, which would be written 

f it p 

“ and We shall accordingly, in the following passages, repre¬ 
sent the zamma by the unmarked u, which in all Oriental words in the 
Roman character, is understood to have the sound of u in pull and 
push; but never that of our u in such words as use and perfume, or 
such as u in sun and fun. 

OF THE LETTERS AND VIEWED AS CONSONANTS. 

5. At the beginning of a word or syllable, the letter 
like any other consonant, depends for its sound on 
the accompanying vowel; of itself, it is a very weak 
aspirate, like our h in the words., Aeri, honour , and 
hour. It is still more closely identified with the spiritus 
lenis of the Greek, in such words as avo, M, 6p0p6t, 
where the mark [ ’ ] represents the alif } and the a, t, and o 
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the acoompanylng vowel. In fact, when we utter the 
syllabus ab, ib, and ub, there is a slight movement of 
the muScles of the throat at the commencement of 
utterance; and that movement the Oriental grammarians 
consider to be the iP makhraj, or ‘place of utter¬ 
ance’ of the consonant 1, as in \ a; 1 i; and ' «; just 
the^ same as the lips form the makhraj of b, in the 
syllables lJ ba, bi, and <—> bu. Finally, the 1 may 
be considered as the spiritm lenis, or weak aspirate of 
the consonant s. 

a. The consonant ^ has the same relation to the strong aspirate ^ 
that \ has to 8; that is, the like the is a spiritus lenis or weak 
aspirate; but the makhraj, or ‘place of utterance’ of £, is in the lower 
muscles of the throat. Hence the sound of the letter ^ like that of the 
letter \, depends on the accompanying vowel; as ’ ab , ’ib, 

’ub, which in the mouth of an Arab, are very different sounds from 
ab, ib, and ub . At the same time, it is impossible to 
explain in writing the true sound of this letter; as it is not to be 
found in any European language, so far as we know. The student 
who has not the advantage of a competent teacher may treat the ^ 
as he does the \ until he has the opportunity of learning its true 
sound by the ear. In representing Oriental words in the Roman 
character, the place of the ^ will be indicated by an apostrophe, 
thus, ’asaL 

b. Of the consonants j and very little description is necessary. 
The letter ^ has generally the sound of our to in tee, went ; but occa¬ 
sionally in words from the Sanskrit it has the sound of our v , which 
must be determined by practice. The sound of the consonant is 
our own y in you, yet, or the German j mjener. 

e. It appears, then, that the thirty-five letters constituting the 
Hindustani alphabet are a^tc^e considered as consonants, each of which 
maybe uttered with any of the three primitive vowels, as \ a, \ i, and \ u; 

/ » p ' 

ba, L-J bt, and <*■->, bu, etc. : hence the elementary sounds of the 
language amount to one hundred and five in number, <wch consonant 
forming three distinct syllables. 
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6. When, a consonant is accompanied by one of the 

three primitive vowels, it is said to be cJjsL. mutaharrik , 
that is, ‘ moving or moveable,’ by that vowel. Oriental 
grammarians consider a syllable as a step or move in the 
formation of a word or sentence. When, in the middle 
or at the end of a word, a consonant is not accompanied by 
a vowel, it is said to be sdkin , ‘resting or inert,’ gnd 

then it is marked with the symbol - or - called £>- jazm , 
which signifies ‘ amputation or cutting short. ’ Thus 
in-the word ^Sj. m&rdum , the mm" is moveable by fatha ; 
the re is inert, 1 having no vowel; the dal is moveable by 
zamma ; and, finally, the mm is inert. As a general rule, 
the last letter of a word is inert , and in that case the mark 
jazm - is unnecessary. 

7. When a letter is doubled, the mark —, called 
tashdid , is placed over it. Thus, in the word luIa 
shid-dat , where the first syllable ends with o (d) and the 
next begins with j (d), instead of the usual mode 

the two dais are thrown into one, and the mark 
tashdid — indicates this coalition. The student must 
be careful to utter each of the letters thus doubled, dis¬ 
tinctly—the first letter ends the preceding syllable, and 
the second begins the following; they must hiot be 
slurred over as we do it, in such words as mummy , 
summer. The meaning of the term tashdid , is, ‘strengthen¬ 
ing or corroboration.’ 

1 The term inert is here employed for want of a better. In most Arabic, Persian, 
and Hinddsthni Grammars, a letter not followed Irj’ a vowel is called quiescent, which 
is objectionable, as it is apt to mislead the beginner, tfcfc term quiescent being already 
applied in the English Grammar in the sense of not sounded. For instance, the 
letter g is quiescent in the word phlegm ; we cannot, however, say that m is quiescent 
in the same word, though we may say that it is inert. The student will be pleased 
to bear in mind, then, that a letter is said to be inert when it is not followed by a 
vowel. 
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OP THE LETTERS \ } AND ^ VIEWED AS VOWELS OR 
LETTERS OF PROLONGATION. 

* 

*8. The letters \ 3 and ^ when inert, serve to prolong 
the preceding vowel, as follows. When \ inert is pre¬ 
ceded by a letter moveable by fallia „ the fatha and alif 
together form a long sound like our a in tear, or au in 
haul , which in Hindustani might be written f 3 and JU-. 
How it so happens that the \ inert is always preceded by 
fatha: hence, as a general and practical rule, alif not 
beginning a word or syllable forms a sound like our a in 
war, or au in haul. In the Eoman character, the sound 
of long \ will be represented by a, whilst the unmarked 
a is always understood to represent the short primitive 
vowel fatha. 

9. When the letter } inert is preceded by a consonant 
moveable by the vowel gamma , the zamma and 3 together 
form a sound like our oo in tool; which in Hindustani 

c P 

might be written Jy, or, which is the same thing, like 
our u in rule, which might be written jiJ. The same 
combination forms also another sound, like our o in mole, 
which would in the same manner be written J^, or, 
perhaps still nearer, like our oa in coat, which might be 
written In the Arabic language, the latter sound 

of : viz. that of o ii ^mele, is unknown; hence Arabian 
grammariqjis call it Majhul, or 'Ajami, i.e. the Unknown 
or Persian j ; whereas the former sound, that of u in 
~ule. is called Ma'ruf the Known or Familiar j . If the 
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letter 3 be preceded by a consonant moveable by fatha , 

the fatha and j united will form a diphthong, nearly like 

our ou in sound , or ow in town, but more exactly like the 

au in the German word kaum, which in Hindustani 

might be written pj>. In the following pages the 

Ma'rtif sound will be represented by U; the Majhul by o, 

and the diphthong by au. If the j be preceded by the 

vowel kasra, no union takes place, and the } preserves 

its natural sound as a consonant, as in the word \L. 

** * 

sitoa. , % 

l. When the letter • in words purely Persian is preceded by £ 
(moveable by fatha), and followed by 1; the sound of j is scarcely 
perceptible; as in the word pronounced fchdh, not tchawdh. When 
we have occasion to write any such words in the lloman character the 
to will be written with a dot under; thus, i\yi~ Ichtcdh. 

10. When the letter ^ inert is preceded by a con¬ 
sonant moveable by kasra, the kasra and the ^ unite, 
and form a long vowel like our ee in feel, which in 
Hindustani might be written jli; or, which is the same 
thing, like our i in machine, which might be written 
The same combination may also form a sound 
like our ea in bear, which would be written Jj or like 
the French e in the words j ore, dome, but longer} or the 
German e followed by h in the words sehr, gelehrt. In the 
Arabic language, the latter sound of ^ is unknown: 
hence, when the ^ forms the sound of ea in bear, etc., 
it is called Yae Majhul, or Yae ’Ajami, that is, the 
Unknown or Persian ^; whilst the former sound— 
that ef ee in feel, or i in machine—is called Yae Ma’ruf\ 
the Known or Familiar When the letter,^ inert is 
preceded by a consonant, moveable by fatha, the fatha 
and the ^ unite, and form a diphthong, like at in the 
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German word Kaiser, which in Arabic, Persian, and 
Hindustani, is written This sound is really that 

of our own i in wise, size, which we are pleased to call a 
vowel, but which, in reality, is a genuine diphthong. 
When the letter ^ is preceded by zamma, no union takes 
place, and the ^ retains its usual sound as a consonant, 
as in the word muyassar. Lastly, if the letter ^ 
be followed by a vowel, the above rules do not hold; and 
the ^ is to be sounded as a consonant, as in the words u lJ 
bay an, and Jhj ziyan, not bai-an and zi-an, to represent 
which latter sounds the mark hamza (No. 15) would be 
requisite. A similar rule applies to the i . 

a. It must be observed, that there are very few Hindustani works, 
printed or manuscript, in which all the vowels are marked as we 
have just described; the primitive short vowels being almost always 
omitted, as well as the marks — jazm and tashdid. This omission 
occasions no serious inconvenience to the natives, or to those who 
know the language. To the young beginner, however, in this 
country, it is essential to commence with books having the vowels 
carefully marked; otherwise he will contract a vicious mode of 
pronunciation, which he will find it difficult afterwards to unlearn. 
At the same time, it is no easy matter in printing to insert all the 
vowel-marks, etc. in a proper and accurate manner. In the present 
work, a medium will be observed, which, without over-crowding the 
text with symbols, will suffice to enable the learner to read without 
any error, provided he will attend to the following rules. 

11. The short vowel fatha — is of more frequent 
occurrence than the other two; hence it is omitted in 
the printing; and the learner is to supply it for every 
consonant except the. last, provided he see no other vowel, 
nor the mark jazm, nor the f ( butterfly) form of the letter 
he (par. 3, b) accompanying any of the oonsonants 
aforesaid. 
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a. The letter j at the beginning of a word of syllable is a con¬ 
sonant, and generally sounded like our w, as in the words tcu, 
'Jb) watan . When ^ follows a consonant, that has no vow$l-mark or 
jazm accompanying it, the j has the sound of 0 long, as in the words 
y* so , £ ho. When the consonant preceding the j has the mark 
%amma -L. over it, the ^ has the sound of u in rule , or 00 in fool , as in 
the words sii or soo, and £ hu or hoo ; and if the preceding con- 
son ant has the vowel mark fatha ^ _ over it, the ^ forms the diphthong 
au, as ^ sau or sow, £ kau or cow . 

b. The letter ^ at the beginning of a word or syllable is a con¬ 
sonant like our letter y, as in yih , jl* ydd. When* the letter is 

medial or final, if the consonant preceding it has no vowel-mark or 
jazm , the is sounded like ea in bear, or ai in fail, as in the words 
ber, and^-~j ser. If the consonant preceding the has the mark 
kasra — under it, the ^ has the sound of i in machine , or ee in feel, 
as -j bir or beer, and sir or seer ; and if the preceding consonant 

has the mark fatha over it, the forms the diphthong ai as 
/ 

lair or lyre, and sair or sire. 


c. There are a few instances in which the letters ^ and ^ unite 
with the preceding consonant, as in the words swdmi, and LiT 

hya; but such combinations being of comparatively rare occurrence, 
they may safely be left to the student’s own practice. Lastly, in a 


few Arabic words the final occurs with an \ alif written over it, in 

O ? .. 

which case the \ only is sounded, as in the w T ords Md ; t-SuJ 


12. We shall now at one view exhibit the practical 
application of the principles treated of in the preceding 
paragraphs. The vowels in Hindustani, as the student 
may have ere now perceived, are ten in number, the 
manner of representing which may be seen in the fol¬ 
lowing ten words. The upper ‘line (1) contains ten 
English words in common use, in each of which occurs 
the corresponding sound of the Hindustani word beneath. 
The lower line (3) shews the mode in which the Oriental 
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vowels will be' uniformly represented in Homan cha¬ 
racters'in the course of this wort. 

1 . fun fin foot fall foal fool fowl fail feel file 

2 Jy Jy J^ jy Jy jy 

3. /«» _/m fut fail fol fill faul fel fil Jail 

13. We have now, we trust, fully explained how the 
vowels are to be represented when they follow an audible 
consonant, such as the letter i_i / in the foregoing list of 
words. In order to represent the vowels as initial or 
commencing a word, it will at once occur to the student 
that we have merely to annihilate or withdraw the letter 
t_J from the above words, leaving everything else as it 
stands, and the object is effected. This is precisely 
what we do in reality , though not in appearance. The 
Arabian grammarians have taken into their heads a most 
subtle crotchet on this point, which is, that no word or 
syllable can begin with a vowel. Therefore, to represent 
what we call an initial vowel, that is, a vowel com¬ 
mencing a word or syllable, they employ the letter 
' alif as a fulcrum for the vowel. We have already 
stated (No. 5) that they consider the \ as a very weak 
aspirate or spiritus lenis ; hence its presence supports the 
theory, at least to the eye, if not to the ear. In order, 
then, to exhibit the vowels in the preceding paragraph 
as initial, we must, after taking away the letter 
substitute \ in its place, which 1 being nothing , or very 
nearly so, the process amounts in reality to the with¬ 
drawal of the letter <_i /, and the substitution of what 
may be considered as mere nothing , thus— % 

1 . un in 66t all 61 661 owl ail eel aisle 

2. ^ Ji cl»\ JU J.t j/ j/ Jj\ JA JA 

3 * an in trt dl ol id ml el il til 
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Instead of writing two alifs at the» beginning of a 
word, as in Jll a/, it is usual (except in Dictionaries) to 
write one alif with the other curved over it; (thus J7. 
This symbol — is called madda , 1 extension,’ and 

denotes ihut the alif is sounded long, like our a in water. 
M. de Sacy (v. Grammaire Arabe , p. 72) considers the 
mark madda — to be nothing else than a ^ mm, the 
initial of the word madda; but our business is simply 
with its practical use, and the reader if he pleases may 
view it as a contraction of our letter m, meaning ‘ Make 
it long.’ 

14. If, instead of \ in the above series, we substitute 
the letter we shall have virtually the same sounds, 
only that they must be uttered from the lower muscles 
of the throat, thus— 

^ 

9 an ’in *ut ’dl ’ ol } ul f aul } el f il * ail 

a. It appears, then, that when in Hindustani, a word or syllable 
begins with what we consider to be a vowel, such word or syllable 
must have the letter \ or ^ to start with. Throughout this work, 
when we have occasion to write such words in the Roman character, 
the corresponding place of the c will be indicated by an apostrophe or 
spiritus lenn; thus, <J-uu£ } dsal, JjIc y dbid, Axj ba’d, to distinguish 
the same from asal, Ju! dbid, jj bad, or Jb bdd. In other 
respects the reader may view the \ and ^in any of the three following 
lights. 1st. He may consider them of the same value as the spvritus 
lends ( 9 ) in such Greek words as av, ev, etc. 2ndly. He may con¬ 
sider them as equivalent to the letter h in the English words hour, 
herb, honour, etc. Lastly. He may consider them as mere blocks, 
wherefctpon to place the vowels requisite to the formation of the 
syllable. Practically speaking, then, \ and ^ when initial, and the 
^ and when not initial, require the beginner’s strictest attention, 
as they all contribute in such cases to the formation of several sounds. 
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15. Wehe.ve stated that, according to the notions of 
the Afabian grammarians, no syllable can begin with a 
vowel., In practice, however, nothing is more common, 
at least according to our ideas of such matters, than to 
meet with one syllable ending with a vowel, and the 
next beginning with one also. When this happens in 
Persian and Hindustani, the mark -£_ called hamza is in¬ 
serted between the two vowels a little above the body of 
the word, as in the words jd,un , j od,ej and 

sometimes there is a vacant space left for the hamza , like 
# * 

the initial or medial form of the ye without the dots 
below, thus [/] or [-] as in the words »jJU fdyda ; 
kiji-e. The hamza , then, is merely a substitute employed 
in the middle of words for the letter 1, to serve as a com¬ 
mencement (or as the Orientals will have it, consonant) 
to the latter of two consecutive vowels. Practically 
speaking, it may be considered as our hyphen which 
serves to separate two vowels, as in the words co-ordinate , 
re-iterate. It serves another practical purpose in Persian, 
in the formation of the genitive case, when the governing 
word ends with the imperceptible s h, or with the letter 
as in the words jao dida-i-danish , ‘the eye of 
intelligence,’ where the hamza alone has the sound of the 
short i or c. 

a . The sound of the mark hamza , according to the Arabian gram¬ 
marians, differs in some degree from the letter \, being somewhat akin 
to the letter which its shape £. would seem to warrant; but in 
Hindustani this distinction is overlooked. We have here confined 
ourselves solely to the practical use of this symbol as applied in Persian 
and Hindustani; for further information on the subject, the reader 
may consult He Sacy’s Arabic Grammar. 

• 16. Before we conclude the discussion of the alphabet, 

2 
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it may be proper to inform the student that the eight 
letters cj c ^ \> k ^and j are peculiar to the Arabic; 

hence, as a general rule, a word containing anyjone of 
these letters may be considered as borrowed from the 
Arabic. Words containing any of the letters ^ j j or ^ 
may be Persian or Arabic, but are not of Indian origin. The 
few words which contain the letter j are purely Persian. 
Words containing any of the letters c_> _ or <*/ may be 
Persian or Indian, but not Arabic. Lastly, words con¬ 
taining any of the four-dotted letters <JL> are purely 
Indian. The rest of the letters are common to the Arabic, 
Persian, and Hindustani languages. 

17. As words and phrases from the Arabic language 
enter very freely into the Hindustani, we cannot well 
omit the following remarks. Arabic nouns have fre¬ 
quently the definite article J\ ‘ the ’ of the language pre¬ 
fixed to them; and if the noun happens to begin with 
any of the thirteen letters tu j j 
or u , the J of the article assumes the sound of the initial 
letter of the noun, which is then marked with tashdid ; 
thuSjjJI the light,’ pronounced an-nur, not al-nur. But 
in these instances, though the J has lost its sound, it 
must always be written in its own form. Of course, 
when the noun begins with the J, the J of the article 

^ L.S 

coincides with it in like manner, as in the words <LLU1 
al-lailat , ‘ the nightand in this case the J of the article 
is sometimes omitted, and the initial 1dm of the noun 

marked with tashdid , thus, IJJ \ al-lailat. 

a . TJie thirteen letters (CJ etc.) above mentioned, together with 
the letter J, are, by the Arabian grammarians, called sola% or sunny 
letters, because the word shams , ‘the sun/ happens to begin 

with one of them. The other letters of the Arabic alphabet are called 
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lunar, because, me presume, the word jaS kamar, 1 the moon,’ begin* 
with qpe of the number, or simply because they are not tolar. Of 
course,' the captious critic might find a thousand equally valid reasons 
for calling them by any other term, such as gold and silver, black and 
blue, etc.; but we merely state the fact as we find it. 

18. In general, the Arabic nouns of the above descrip¬ 

tion, when introduced into the Persian and Hindustani 
la n g uages, are in a state of construction with another 
substantive or preposition which precedes them; like 
the Latin terms jus gentium, vis inertia ?, ex officio, 
etc. In suSh cases, the last letter of the first or govern¬ 
ing word, if a substantive, is moveable by the vowel 
gamma , which serves for the enunciation of the \ of the 
article prefixed to the second word; and, at the same 
time, the 1 is marked with the symbol called 
toasla , which denotes ‘ unionas in the words \ 

A mir -ul- muminin , ‘ Commander of the Faithful ; ’ 

aIj jj*f J\J'. Ikbal-ud-daula, ‘ The dignity of the stated 

a. Arabic nouns sometimes occur having their final letters marked 
with the symbol called tanw'in , which signifies the using of the letter 
The tanicin, which in Arabic grammars serves to mark the 
inflexions of a noun, is formed by doubling the vowel-point of the 
last letter, which indicates at once its presence and its sound; thus, 
bdbyn, <*-->b bdbin, bb baban. The last form requires the letter 
\, which does* not, however, prolong the sound of the final syllable. 
The \ is not required when the noun ends with a hamza , or with the 

O y' if' ✓ o 

letter i, as*^$» shai-an, hikmatan ; or when the word ends in 

o ye> surmounted by 1 £ ^ ] (in which case the \ only is pronounced), 
Ljufc hudan. In Hindustani the occurrence of such words is not 

Sr 4* „ 

common, being limited^ to a few adverbial expressions, such as ij uu 
has dan, purposely/ Uliji ittifdkan , * by chance.’ In the fbiman 
character thew letter n, with a stroke underneath [w], will be used for 
the * nunation.* 

19. We may here mention, that the twenty-eight 
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letters of the Arabic language are also used (chiefly in 
recording the tafikh, or date of historical events,*etc.), 
for the purpose of numerical computation. The numerical 
order of the letters differs from that given in pages 2 and 
3, being, in fact, the identical arrangement of the Hebrew 
alphabet, so far as the latter extends, viz., to the letter 
lzj 400. The following is the order of the numerical 
alphabet with the corresponding number placed above 
each letter; the whole being grouped into eight un¬ 
meaning words, to serve as a ‘ Mempria technical 

III H § § S S S » « mo « «■* «-« 

Ax* j-i u ^Lx^ J \ 

where ^ denotes one, two, ^ three, j four: etc. 

a. In reckoning by the preceding system, the seven letters 

peculiarly Persian or Indian, viz. uj ^ J j j, and have 
the same value as their cognate Arabic letters of which they are 
modifications, that is, of lj CJ ^ J j j, and respectively. 
The mode of recording any event is, to form a brief sentence, such 
that the numerical values of all the letters, when added together, 
amount to the year (of the Hijra) in which the event took place. 
Thus, the death of Ahli of Shiraz, who may be considered as the 
last of the classic poets of Persia, happened in a.h. 942 (a.d. 1535). 
This date is recorded in the sentence dy ^*-2* aliob 

1 AMi was the king of poetswhere the sum of all the letters be, 
alif, ddl , etc., when added together, will be found to amount to 942. 
The following date, on the death of the renowned Haidar *Alf of 
Maisur (a.h. 1196), is equally elegant, and much more appropriate: 

CL2 i The spirit of Balaghat is gone/ 

b. Sometimes the title of a book is so cunningly contrived as to 
express the date of its completion. Thus, several letters written on 
various occasions by Abu-1-Fazl, surnaraed ’Allami, when* secretary to 
the Emperor Akbar, were afterwards collected in one volume by 
Abdu-s-samad, the secretary’s nephew, and the work was entitled 
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CjLjUL* mukdtabdt-i ’attdmi, * The letters of 9 Allaml/ which 
at th2e same time gives the date of publication, jl.h. 1015. "We may 
also mention that the best prose work in Hindustani— the j^i $ £b 
* Bagh o Bahar/ by Mir Amman, of Delhi, was so called merely because 
the name includes the date; the discovery of which we leave as an 
exercise to the student. 

o . It is needless to add that the marks for the short vowels count 
as nothing; also a letter marked with tashdid , though double, is to be 
reckoned but once only, as in the word ’ allaml, where the Idm though 
double counts only 30. The Latin writers of the middle ages some¬ 
times amus^Q themselves by making verses of a similar kind, although 
they had only seven numerical letters to work with, viz., I, v, x, l, c, 
d, and M. This they called carmen eteostichon or chronostichon , out of 
which the following effusion on the Restoration of Charles II., 1660, 
will serve as a specimen: 

Cedant arma ole®, pax regna serenat et agros. 

Here the numerical letters are c d m l x =1660. 

d. In Arabia, Persia and India, the art of printing has been, till 
recently, very little used; hence their books, as was once the case in 
Europe, are written in a variety of different handa. Of these, the 

c . 

most common are, 1st, the Naslchi of which the type employed 

in this work is a very good imitation. Most Arabic Manuscripts, and 
particularly those of the Kur’an, are in this hand; and from its com¬ 
pact form, it is generally used in Europe for printing books in the 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and Hindustani languages. 2ndly. The 
Ta’llk a beautiful hand, used chiefly by the Persians and 

Indians in disseminating copies of their more-esteemed authors. In 
India, the Ta’lik has been extensively employed for printing, both 
Persian and Hindustani works ,* and within the last twenty years, a 
few Persian books, in the same hand, have issued from the Pasha of 
Egypt 9 s press at Bulak. # 3rdly. The ShiJcasta , or * broken 9 

hand, which is used in correspondence. It is quite irregular, and 
unadapteS for printing; but not inelegant in appearance, when 
properly written. 
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OF THE NAMES asma) INCLUDING SUBSTANTIVES, 

ADJECTIVES, AND PRONOUNS. 

20. Oriental grammarians, both Hindu and Musal- 
man, reckon only three parts of speech, viz. the noun 
or name ism), the verb (j^i JPl), and the particle 

harf). Under the term noun, they include sub¬ 
stantives, adjectives, pronouns, infinitives of verbs, and 
participles. This verb agrees with our part of speech so 
named; and under the general term of ‘ particle’ are com¬ 
prised adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and inter¬ 
jections. The student will find it necessary to bear this 
in mind when he comes to read or converse with native 
teachers; in the meanwhile we shall here treat of the 
parts of speech according to the classification observed 
in the best Latin and English grammars, with which the 
reader is supposed to be familiar. 

OF THE ARTICLE. 

21 . The Hindustani—and all the other languages of 
India, so far as we know—have no word corresponding 
exactly with our articles the, a, or an; these being 
really inherent in the noun, as in Latin and Sanskrit. 
Hence,* as a general rule, the context alone can deter¬ 
mine whether, for example, the expression \lj \s--\j 
raja lea beta , ‘ regis filius,’ signifies ‘ a son of a king,’ 
‘ the son of a king,’ * a son of the king,’ or ‘the son of tho 
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king.’ When, however, great precision is required, we 
often meet with the demonstrative pronouns yik, 
‘this,’ and sj wuh , ‘that,’ together with their plurals, 
employed in the same sense as our definite article. Our 
indefinite article is expressed in many instances by the 
numeral CSj\ eJc, ‘ one; ’ or by the indefinite pronoun 
ko,i, ‘ some,’ ‘ a certain one ’; as^> jf\ CS>\ 
ek mard aur ek sher, ‘ a man and a tiger ’; 
ko,i sha/chs ‘ some person but of this we shall treat 
more fully in the Syntax. 

OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

22. Substantives in Hindustani have two genders 
only, the masculine and the feminine; two numbers, the 
singular and plural; and eight cases (as in Sanskrit), 
viz. nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, ablative, 
locative, instrumental or agent, and vocative. The 
ablative, locative, and instrumental, correspond with the 
Latin ablative. It has been deemed proper here to 
retain the Sanskrit classification of the cases, in accord¬ 
ance with the grammars of the Marathi, Bengali, and 
other cognate Indian dialects, 

23. Gender. —To the mere Hindustani reader, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to lay down any rules by 
which the gender of a lifeless noun, or the name of a 
thing without sex, may be at once ascertained. With 
regard to substantives that have a sexual distinction, 
the matter is easy enough, and is pithily expressed 
in the two first lines’ of our old school acquaintance, 
Ruddiman. 

• 1. Qusq manous solum tribuuntur, mascula sun to. 

2. Esto femineum, quod femina sola reposcit. 
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This means, in plain English, that ‘All animate' 
beings of the male kind, and all names applicable to 
males only, are masculine. Females, and all names 
applicable to females only, are feminine.’ 

a. To the foregoing general rules, there is one (and perhaps but 
one) exception. The word kabila, which literally means 

tribe or family, also denotes a wife, and is used, even in this last 
sense, as a masculine noun. Thus in the * Bagh o Bahar/ p. 27, we 
have the expression U -f>Lo ^ ^ to £ labile 

ho ha 8abab muhabbat ice sath liya , ‘ Out of affection J. brought my 
wife with me/ where kabila is inflected like a masculine noun. 
This, however, is merely an Oriental mode of expression, it being 
usual with the people to employ the terms ‘ house’ or 4 family/ when 
alluding to their wives. Our neighbours, the Germans, without any 
such excuse, have been pleased to decide that the word weib, 1 wife/ 
should be of the neuter gender. 

24. With regard to nouns denoting inanimate objects, 
the practical rule is, that those ending in i, cj t, 
and fjZ sh, are generally feminine. Those ending in 
any other letter; are, for the most part, masculine; 
but as the exceptions are numerous, the student must 
trust greatly to practice; and when, in speaking, he 
has any doubts respecting the gender of a word, it is 
preferable to use the masculine. 

a. It is said that there is no general rule without an exception, 
and some have even gone so far as to assert that the exception 
absolutely proves the rule . If this latter maxim were sound, nothing 
sould be better established than the general rule above stated re¬ 
specting the gender of inanimate nouns. We have given it, in 
substance, as laid down by Dr. Gilchrjst, succeeding grammarians 
having added nothing thereto, (if we except the Rev. Mr. Yates, who 
in his Grammar has appended, as an amendment , a list of fcome twelve 
or fifteen hundred exceptions.) This we have always looked upon 
os a mere waste of paper, believing as we do that no memory can 
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possibly retain sucfi a dry mass of unconnected words. The fact is, that 
the rulf or rather the labyrinth, may be considerably restricted by the 
application of a few general principles which we shall here state. 

Principle 1st —Most words purely Sanskrit, which of course abound 
in Hindustani, and more particularly in Hindi works, such as the 
‘ Prem Sagar/ etc., retain the gender which they may have had in the 
mother-tongue. Thus, words which in Sanskrit are masculine or 
neuter, are masculine in Hindi; and those which in Sanskrit are 
feminine, are feminine in Hindi. ThiR rule absolutely does away with 
several exceptions which follow one of the favourite maxims of pre¬ 
ceding grammarians, viz.* 4 that names of lifeless things ending in 
— l, are feminine/ but pdni, ‘water/ moti , ‘a pearl/ gM } ‘clarified 
butter* (andthey might have added many more, such as mani , ‘ a gem/ 
etc.), are masculine: and why ? because they are either masculine or 
neuter in Sanskrit. It is but fair to state, however, that this principle 
does not in every instance apply to Such words of Sanskrit origin as 
have been greatly mutilated or corrupted in the vulgar tongue. 

In the French and Italian languages which, like the Hindustani, 
have only two genders, it will be found that a similar principle pre¬ 
vails with regard to words from the Latin. The classical scholar will 
find this hint to be of great service in acquiring a knowledge of the 
genders of such French words as end in e mute, the most trouble¬ 
some part of that troublesome subject. 

Principle 2nd .—Arabic nouns derived from verbal roots by the 
addition of the servile CD l, are feminine, such as Ichilkat , ‘ creation, 
people/ etc., from Ichalaka , ‘ he created.* These in Hindustani are very 
numerous, and it is to such only that the general rule respecting nouns 
in CD t, rigidly applies. Arabic roots ending in CD t , are not 
necessarily feminine ; neither are words ending in CD t derived from 
Persian and Sanskrit, those of the latter class being regulated by 
Principle 1st. Arabic nouns of the form are feminine, 

probably from the attraction of the x in the Becond syllable; the letter 
i being upon the whole the characteristic feminine termination of the 
Hindustan! language. To this general principle the exceptions are 
veuy few, among which we must reckon shariat , 4 sherbet,* and 

ta’wiz, ‘an amulet/ which are masculine. 
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Principle 3rd .—Persian nouns derived from verbal roots by the* 
addition of tbe termination ish, are feminine. These # ;are not 
few in Hindustani, and it is to such only that the ririe strictly 
applies. Nouns from the Persian, or from the Arabic through the 
Persian, ending in the weak or imperceptible a h, such as nama, 

* a letter/ MV a, i a fortress/ are generally masculine. This again 

may be accounted for by the affinity of the final a to the long d , which 
is a general masculine termination in Hindustani. 

Principle 4 th. —Pure Indian words, that is, such as are not 
traceable to the Arabic, Persian, or Sanskrit, are generally masculine 
if they terminate in \ d. Arabic roots ending in \ id, are for the 
most part feminine ; nouns purely Sanskrit ending in \ d , are regu¬ 
lated by Principle 1st, but we may add, that the long d being a 
feminine termination in that language, such words are generally 
feminine in Hindustani. Words purely Persian when introduced into 
Hindustani, with the exception of those ending in ish and 6 
already mentioned, are not reducible to any rule ; the Persian 
language having no gender of its own in the grammatical sense of 
the term. 

Principle 5th. — Compound words, in which the first member 
merely qualifies or defines the last, follow the gender of the last 
member, as a l shikdr-gah, * hunting-ground/ which is feminine; 
the word gdh being feminine, and the first word shikar qualifying it 
like an adjective. 

I . It must be confessed, in conclusion, that, even after the appli¬ 
cation of the foregoing principles, there must still remain a con¬ 
siderable number of words reducible to no sort of rule. This is the 
inevitable fate of all such languages as have only two genders. 
Another natural consequence is, that many words occur sometimes 
masculine and sometimes feminine, depending on the caprice or 
indifference of the writer or speaker. We have also good grounds 
to believe that a word which is used in the masculine in one district 
may be‘feminine in another, as we know from experience to be the 
case in Gaelic, which, like the Hindustani, has only two gefiders. 

25. Number and Case .—The mode in which the plural 
aumber is formed from the singular, will be best learned 
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by inspection frbm the examples which we here subjoin. 
The language has virtually but one declension, and the 
various flblique cases, singular and plural, are regularly 
formed by the addition of certain particles or post¬ 
positions, etc., to the nominative singular. All the sub¬ 
stantives of the language may be very conveniently 
reduced to three classes, as follows :— 


Class I.—Including all substantives of the feminine gender. 


§ 

cf 

o 


Singular. 


Dative 

Accusative 

Ablative 
Locative 
l Agent 
Yocative 


Nominative • CJi j rdt, 

Genitive ol \j rdt-ka, - he, -hi, 

£ rat-ko, 

j rdt, 

( £ C \j\j rat-ko, 
j O'm rdt-se, 

j rat-men , -par, 
lu\j rdt-ne, 
j at rdt, 

Plural. 


A- 


the night 
of the night 
to the night 

the night 

from the night 
in, on, the night 
by the night 
0 night! 


2 

■$ 

O 


Nominative raten, 

I Genitive ^y\; ratoh kd, -ke, -hi, 

£ rdton-ko, 

&y\) raten, 

£ rdton-ko, 

L5** 5 rdtoh-se, 

ratoh-meh, -par, 
^y \j ratoh-ne, 
y\j ^j\ a i rdto, 


Dative 
Accusative 

Ablative 

Locative 

Agent 

Yocative 


-A " 


Li/” 


the nights 
of the nights 
to the nights 

the nights 

from the nights 
in, on, the nights 
by the nights 
0 nights! 


Peminine nouns ending in i, add an in the nominative 
plural; thus roti, * bread/ ‘a loaf/ nom. plur. rotiydn. 

In the oblique cases plural, they add £jy on as above. 

In like tnanner a few woids in y. it, add an, as joru, 
4 a \^ife/ nom. plur. joruwan or jorii,dh. 

a. We may now take a brief view of the formation of the oases. 
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It will be seen that in the singular, the oblique eases are formed 
directly from the nominative, which remains unchanged, byihe addi¬ 
tion of the various post-positions. The genitive case has Jjhree forms 
of the post-position, all of them, however, having the Bame significa¬ 
tion, the choice to be determined by a very simple rule which belongs 
to the Syntax. The accusative is either like the nominative or like 
the dative; the choice, in many instances, depending on circumstances 
which will be mentioned hereafter. The nominative plural adds eh to 
to the singular ( dh if the singular be in £). The oblique cases plural 
in the first place add oh to the singular, and to that they affix the 
various post-positions; it will be observed that the accusative plural is 
either like the nominative or dative plural. The vocative plural is 
always formed by dropping the final h of the oblique cases. Let it 
also be remembered that the final ^ added in the formation of the 
oases of the plural number is always nasal. Vide letter ^ page 6. 

Class II.—Including all Masculine Nouns, with the exception of such 
as end in 1 d (purely Indian), *,1 dh, and a h. 

o 

Example, Ay mard, man/ 

Singular. Plural. 

N. Ay mard, man. Ay mard, men. 

G. Ay mard-ka, etc., of Ay mardoh-kd, etc., 

man. “" " ^ of men. 


D. 

**> 

mard-ko, to man. 

£ \j*Ay mar don - ko, 

to 




men. 


Ac. 


mard, 

man. 

mard-ko, 

Ay mard, j 

•f ^Ay mardoh-ko, J 

men. 

Ab. 


mardse , from 

&jAy mardohse, from 



man. 

men. 


L ^- 


-par, 

y { \y ^ Ay mardoh-meh 

> 



in, on, man. 

•par, m, on, men. 

Ag. 

(3 Ay mard-ne, byman. 

mordoh-ne, 

by 




men. 


y. 

J' 

ai mard,0 man! 

o * 

}Ay aimardo, Omen! 


This class, throughout the singular, is exactly like class I., and 
in the plural the only difference consists in the absence of any 
termination added to the nominative, and consequently to th^ first 
form of the accusative, which is the same. 
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All the other cases in the plural are formed precisely as before. 
It must be admitted that the want of a distinct termination to dis¬ 
tinguish tke nominative plural from the singular, however, in Class 
II. is a defect in the language. This, however, seldom occasions any 
ambiguity, the sense being quite obvious from the context. Tho 
German is liable to a similar charge, and sometimes even the English, 
in the use of sueh words as ‘ deer/ ‘ sheep/ < swine/ and a few others. 


Class III.—Including Masculine Nouns purely Indian ending in \ a , 
a few ending in ^ dn , and several words, chiefly from the 

Persian, ending in the imperceptible s or short a. 

® • - ? 

Example, kuttd, * a dog/ 


N. 


Singular. 

_ 9 * 

kutta , a dog. 


a dog 


G * £- ^ kutte-ka , etc., 

- ^ " of a dog. 

- 9 

£ kutte-ko , to a 

, d ° S< 

kuttd, 

i 

\ £ kutte-ko, 

^3 ^jkuttcsey from a 
" 9 dog. 

Loc.^j- kuttc-men, -par , 

in, on, a dog. 

As- (J, hutte-ne, by a 
" " dog. 

~ P s 

Yoc. ai kuttey 0 dog ! 


D. 

Ac. 

Ab. 


Plural. 

« ? 

kuttey dogs. 

kutton-kdy etc., 
of dogs. 

£ kuttoh-koy to 

dogs. 

- p 

hutte , 

£ kutton-k 0 , 

^ from 


jh kwttoh-mehy -yar, 

in, on, dogs. 

<J •kutton - ne f by 
dogs. 

~ ? * 

o'l ai kuttOy 0 dogs! 


a . In like manner may be declined many words ending in *, as 
banday * a slave/ gen. bande-kd , etc., nom. plur. bande, 4 slaves/ 
gen. bandoh-kdy etc. Nouns in an are not very numerous, and as the 
final n is very little, if at all, sounded; it is often omitted in writing; 
thus baniydn or Lij baniya } * a trader/ gen. baniyeh-kd oFbaniye - 
kdy which last is the more common. In the ordinal numbers, such as 
daswdn, 4 the tenth/ etc., the nasal n generally remains in the 
ijjAei^ion, as ^ daswen-ka, etc., 4 of the tenth/ In the oblique 
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cases plural, the an, is changed into ^ on. With regard to thi« 
third class of words, we have one remark to add; which isy»that the 
vocative singular is ^often to be met with un inflected** like the 
nominative as ILj ^ at betd for , * 0 son! * 

b. The peculiarity of Class III. is, that the terminations \ a and 
8 a, of the nominative singular, are entirely displaced in the oblique 
cases singular and nominative plural by e, and in the oblique cases 
plural by ^ on. This change or displacement of termination is called 
4 inflection/ and it is limited to masculine nouns only with the above 
terminations; for feminines ending in 1 ^ or 8, are never inflected, 
nor are all masculines ending in the same, subject to }t. A consider¬ 
able number of masculine nouns ending in 1 a, purely Arabic, Persian, 
or Sanskrit, are not inflected, and consequently belong to Class II. 
On the other hand, masculine nouns purely Indian, such for example 
as the infinitives and participles of verbs used substantively or adjec- 
tively, are uniformly subject to inflection. In like manner, several 
masculine nouns ending in the imperceptible 8 are not subject to 
inflection, and as these are not reducible to any rule, the student must 
be guided by practice. 

c. Masculines in 8 from the Persian often change the 8 into \ in 

Hindustani; thus darja , ‘ grade/ 1 rank/ becomes l darjd; 

so 8j* maza , * taste/ becomes \j* mazd. All such words are subject 
to inflection, for by this change they become as it were * Indianized.* 
The final 8 is not inflected if in a state of construction (agreeably to 
the rules of Persian grammar) with another word, as * Jj J 

dida-i hosh men , 4 in the eye of prudence ; 1 zabdn-t 

reJchta men, 4 in the Iiekhta or mixed dialect.* 

26. General rules for the Declension of Nouns . — 
1. In classes I. and II. the nominative singular remains 
unaltered throughout, the plural terminations being 
superadded. 2. In class III. the nominative singular 
is changed or inflected into ^ e, for the oblique singular 
.and nominative plural, and the terminations of the 
oblique cases plural are substituted for , not added to , tjie 
termination of the singular. 3. All plurals end in 
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on in the oblique cases, that is, whenever a post¬ 
position is added or understood. 4. The vocative plural 
always ends in j o, having dropped the final ^ n of tfie 
oblique. 5. Words of the first and second classes, con¬ 
sisting of two short syllables, the last of which being 
fatha , drop the fatha on receiving a plural termination; 
thus l-)Jb taraf ‘aside,’ nom. plur. farfeh , gen. 

Is tarfoh-k'a , etc., not tarafeh, etc. 

a. A few words are subject to slight deviations from the strict 
rule, among whjph we may mention the following. 1. Words ending 
•j nw, preceded by a long vowel, sls y[j ndhw, i a name/ ylj pdhw, 

4 the foot,’ and y \£ gdhw, 4 a village / reject the y hw, and substitute 
the mark harnza on receiving a plural termination: thus, pd,on 

kd, etc. ‘ of the feet.’ 2. The word ^5*1 $ ga,e, *a cow/ makes in 
the 'nominative plural gd,eh , and in the oblique plural gd,oh , 

thus resembling the oblique plural of y\£ gdhw, ‘a village.’ 3. A 
few feminine diminutives in b— iya, like randiyd , chiriyd , etc. form 
the nominative pluial by merely adding a nasal n, as chiriyah, 

which is evidently a contraction for chiriyd,eh, the regular form. 
4. Masculines of the third class ending in <0 ya, may follow the 
general rule, or change the y into a hamza before the inflection ; 
thus <kLs saya, 4 a shade (of a tree)/ gen. l£ . pL? saye-ka, or l£ 

' , < Sr" •* t f 

sd,e-kd. 5. The word rupiya, a rupee/ has generally 

rupa,e , for the nominative plural. 

27. Post-position .—In this work, to avoid confusion, 
we apply the term post-position only to those insepar¬ 
able particles or terminations which invariably follow 
the nouns to which they belong. They may be united 
with their substantives so as to appear like the case 
terminations in Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, or they # may 
be written separately, as we have given them in the 
examples for declension. The most useful and important 
of them are the following, viz.: \Z kd, ke, ^ kl, 
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‘ of,’ the sign of the genitive case; £ he ( to,’ the sign 
of the dative, and sometimes of the accusative or objective 
case; ^ se ‘from,’ or ‘with,’ (also son, sen, 
siti , are occasionally met with), the sign of the ablative 
and instrumental; par (sometimes in poetry <u pa), 
‘upon,’ ‘on,’ ‘at,’ ^ men, ‘in,’ ‘into,’ CJj talc, 
talalc, lag, ‘up to,’ ‘as far as,’ ‘till,’ one of the signs 
of the locative case; and, lastly, J ne, ‘by,’ the sign 
of the agent. 

a. The post-positions require the words to which they are affixed 
to be in the inflected form, if they belong to Class III.; and they 
are generally united with the oblique form in ^ on of all plurals. 
On the other hand, an inflected form in the singular can only occur 
in combination with a post-position, expressed or understood; and 
the same rule applies to all bond fide oblique forms in ^ on of the 
plural. There are a few expressions in which the oblique form in 

on is used for the nominative plural; and when a numeral 
precedes, the nominative form may be used for the oblique, as will 
be noticed more fully in the Syntax. 

OF ADJECTIVES. 

28. Adjectives in Hindustani generally precede 
their substantives, and with the exception of those 
which are purely Indian words and ending in | a, together 
with a few from the Persian ending in s or short a, they 
are, as in English, indeclinable. Words purely Indian, 
ending in \ a , change the final \ a into ^ e, when they 
qualify or agree with a masculine noun in any case 
except the nominative singular (or the first form of the 
accusative, which is the same),; and the I a is changed 
into \ with feminine nouns. Thus, the adjective 
c-yA khub, ‘good,’ ‘fair,’ is the same before nouns of 
either gender or number in all cases, as khhl janwar , ‘ a 
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fine animal;’ khub larky , 4 a fair girl’; Mwi rmdiydn , 
4 fine women,’ Mwi ‘ beautiful horses.’ Again the 

adjective M/i, ‘ black,’ is used in that form only 
before masculine nouns, in the nominative or the first 
form of the accusative singular; it will become ^ 
kale , before masculine nouns in the oblique cases singular 
and throughout the plural, as kala mard , 4 a black man,’ 
kale mard-ka, 1 of a black man,’ kale mard , 4 black men,’ 
kale mardoifi-se , 4 from black men.’ Lastly, before femi¬ 
nine nouns, t kdld becomes kali for both numbers 
and in all cases, as kali rat , 4 the dark night,’ kali rat-se , 
4 from the dark night,’ ratoh-ka , 4 of the dark nights,’ 

etc. 


a. Hence it appears, as a general rule:—1. That adjectives, 
before feminine nouns, have no variation on account of case or number. 
2. That adjectives terminating like nouns of the first and second classes 
are indeclinable ; and lastly, that adjectives, terminating like nouns of 
the third class, are subject to a slight inflection like the oblique 
singular of the substantives of that class. 

I . The cardinal numbers, ek, ‘one,’ do, ‘ two/ etc., are all inde¬ 
clinable when used adjectively. The ordinals above pdnchw&h , ‘ the 
fifth/ inclusive, follow the general rule, that is, pdnchwdn is inflected 
into panchwen before the oblique cases of masculines, and it becomes 
P&nchwkh before feminine nouns. 

e. Adjectives ending in b or short a, which are principally 
borrowed from the Persian; are, for the most part, indeclinable. 
There are some, however, which are inflected into ^ * for the 
masculine, and i for the feminine, like those ending in l d; 
)pmong these may be reckoned rdnda , ‘ rejected/ tada , 

‘plain/ usas. f umda, ‘exalted/ bdcs gmda , ‘fetid/ mdnda, 

tired/ fchurmda, gluttonous/ bS^+jJ^ sharminda, ashamed, 

hamkm, ‘ mean/ bechdra , ‘ helpless/ ndkdra> 

‘ nsoless/ sjjjL nudida, * unseen,* ‘ base-born, 

8 
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yak-sdlak, ‘ annual/ ‘one year old/ «dL? jJ do sdlah* 
‘ biennial/ and perhaps a few more. # 

d. The majority of adjectives purely Indian, together with all 
present and past participles of verbs, end in l d (subject to inflection) 
for the masculine, and i for the feminine. All adjectives in l d, 
purely Persian or Arabic, are indeclinable, with perhaps the sole 
exception of judd, ‘separate/ ‘distinct/ and a few that may 
have become naturalized in Hindustani by changing the final & of the 
Persian into l d , like Uli fuldna, ‘ such a one/ or ‘ so and so.* 

29. Degress of Comparison . — The adjectives in 
Hind&st&nl have no regular degrees of comparison, and 
the manner in which this defect is supplied will he fully 
explained in the Syntax. Suffice it here to say that 
when two objects are compared, that with which the 
comparison is made is put in the ablative case, lihe 
the Latin. Thus, for example, ‘this house is high,’ 
jc3j ^ yih ghar buland hai ; ‘ this house is higher 
thau the tree/ ^ yih ghar 

darafcht-se Inland hai , literally ‘this house (compared) 
with the tree is high.’ The superlative degree is merely 
an extreme comparison formed by reference to the word 
sab , ‘ all/ as xSj ^ ^ yih ghar sab-se 

buland hai , ‘ this house (compared) with all is high/ or 
‘ this is the highest house of all.’ 


OF PRONOUNS. 

Personal Pronouns, 

30. The pronouns differ more or less from the sub- 
stantantiyes in their mode of inflection. Those of the 
first and second persons form the genitive in \j ra, ^ 
re, and ^ ri, instead of ha, etc. They have a distinct 
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dative and accusative form in ^ e (singular), and ^ eh 
(plural), besides that made by the sign £ ko. They also 
form the oblique in a manner peculiar to themselves, and 
admit generally of the elision of the termination oh, 
in the oblique plural. They have the dative and accu¬ 
sative cases in both numbers the same; and lastly, the 
cases of the agent are never inflected in the singular, 
these being always maih-ne and tu-rie or taih-ne; never 
mujh-ne , or tujh-ne. 

The first personal pronoun is thus declined:— 
main, *1.* 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Nf main, I. 

j!**• merd ’ mere j m y> 

( mer ^ £ ) ofm< 

ham, We. 

1 j\a& hamdrd, hamdre \ ^ 
hamdrk, f. j ° 

9 

D. & | mu i he ’ | me, or 

r ^'\'' to Ac. I £ 4 s* mujh-ko, ) to me. 

'TH ham-ko, US ’ ° r 

y ] r , • , to us. 

T hamon-KO, 

9 

A. ^3 mujh-se , from me. 

b ham se, ) 

v T . J from us. 

hamon se, ) 

9 

L. mwjh-meh , in me. 

ham-men, ) 

^ ' . . > in us. 

U?* hamon men, J 

Ag. <J maih-ne, by me. 

(J ham-ne, | 

<J hamoh ne, j ^ us * 


In this example we have three forms essentially 
distinct from each other, viz., the nominative, genitive, 
and oblique modification in the singular, as main, 
mera,' 4 s* mujh ; and in the plural ^ ham, KUa 
hamard, and ^ ham or hamoh. From the oblique 
modifications,— mujh, and ham or hamoh, —the 
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other oblique cases are formed by adding the requisite 
post-positions, except that the case denoting the, agent 
is in the singular J ^3* main ne. • 

9 / , 

The second personal pronoun y tit or tain is declined in a 
similar manner. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

N- 

or y tii or tain, Thou. 

jJ turn, You. 

G. 

ySyj ter a, etc., thy. 

tumhdrd , etc., 



^your. 

D.& tujhe, ) ^ee, 

tumhen, to you. 

fl 9 

Ac. 

(£ tujh-lco, ) or thee. 

£ jW tum-ko, or tumhon- 


4 ko, you. 

7 9 

A. 

tujh-se, from thee. 

jfcj tum-se , or tumhon 


se , from you. 

L. 

ij** tujh men , in thee. 

turn-men, or turn- 



* ‘in you. 

Ag. 

<J y tii-ne , by thee. 

ij, *3 tum-ne , or tumhon - 


9 ' 

<J ne, by you. 

V. 

y ai tu, 0 thou! 

j ai turn, 0 ye ! 


Demonstrative Pronouns . 

31. In Hindustani the demonstrative pronouns, 
‘this, ‘that,’ ‘these,’ and ‘those,’ at the same time 
supply the place of our third person ‘ he,’ ‘ she,’ ‘ it,’ 
and ‘ they.’ They are the same for both genders, and 
the context alone determines how they are to be rendered 
into ^English. The word yik, ‘ this,’ ‘ he,’ ‘ she,’ or 
‘ it,’ is used when reference is made to a person or object 
that is near; and ij wuh, ‘that,’ ‘he,’ ‘ she,’ or ‘it,’ 
wnen we refer to that which is more remote. Tne 
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proximate demonstrative 

>, ‘ W ‘ 

she,’ ‘ it,’ ‘ this,’ 

is < 

decmied as follows:— 

# 




Singular. 


Plural. 

N. 

yih, this, he, etc. 


^ ye, these, they. 

h-kd, -be, -M, of 


in-kd, -Jcc, ki, of 


this, him, etc. 

these, of them. 

D. 

^ i\ £ is-ko or iso, to 

this, to him, 

d u 

( \ in-ko or inhen , or 
' / inhohko , to these, 


etc. 


• ) or to them. 

Ac. 

£ he, this, 

£ y 0f or tn fen> 


him, etc. 


these, them. 

Ab. 

(jm V is-se, from this, 


in-se, from these, 


him, etc. 


from them. 

L. # 

is-men, in this, or 


in men , in these, 


in him, etc. 


in them. 

Ag. 

<J (jwl h-ne, by this, or 

4 

in-ne, by these, 


by him, etc . 


bythem. 


In this example we see that the nominative yih is 
changed into is for the oblique cases singular, and the 
nominative plural ye becomes in for the oblique plural, 
just as in the English ‘he’ becomes ‘ him,’ and ‘they’ 
‘ them.’ In the oblique cases plural, it may be men¬ 
tioned that besides the form in , we sometimes meet 
with hoI ink and ^31 inhoh, though not so commonly. 
The dative singular has two forms, one by adding ko, 
like the substantives, and another by adding ^ e, as 
is-ko or is-e ; in the plural we have in-ko and in-hen. 
The accusative is generally like the dative, but often 
the same as the nominative, as in the declension of 
substantive^., 

32. The demonstrative aj, ‘that,’ ‘he,’ ‘she. ‘it’ 
the interrogative kam, ‘ who ? ’ ‘ what ?’ the relative 
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jo, ‘he who,’ ‘she who,’ etc., and the correlative ^ 
to, 1 that same,’ are precisely similar in termination to 
in the foregoing example; hence it will suffice to give 
the nominatives, and one or two oblique cases of each, 
thus:— 

Remote Demonstrative. 


Singular. 

N. aj wuh, he, she, it, 

or that. 


Plural. 

^ we, they, those. 


G. 

D. 


r 9 9 

1 u»\ us-kd, etc. un hdfOT unhoh-kh 

y {jm\ u8-ico, or me. jf un-ko, or unhen. 

Interrogative (applied to persons or individuals). 


N. kaun , who, which. ^f kaun , who, which. 

G. kis-kd, etc. l£ kin-kd , or kinhoh - 

kdy etc. 

Interrogative (applied to matter or quantity). 

N, kyd, what. Same as the singular. 

G. kdhe-kdy etc. 

Relative. 


Singular. Plural. 

N. y>- jo or ^y>- jam , He y>- jo or jam, They who, 

who, she who, those who, or 

that which. which. 

G. l£ jis-kd, etc. l£ ^ (jjin-kd, jinhoh-kd, 

; etc. 

D. jf ji*-h>, etc. | £ { j s T t jin-ko, or jinheh. 

Correlative. 


H. y~i so or ^y torn. That same, ys so or ^y tarn , These same. 

G. tis-kd, etc. ^yy ^ y tin-kd or tinhoh-ka , 

c * etc. 

D. yuJ if yuj tis-ko, tise. jf y tin-ko, tinheh. 


1 Sometimes yj wis kd, etc.; and in the plur. or 4^ 

win-, wink-, or winhoh-, kd, etc. 
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* POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

S3. The genitives singular and plural of the personal 
and demonstrative pronouns are used adjectively as pos- 
sessives, like the meus, tuns , noster, pester, etc., of the 
Latin, and in construction they follow the rule given 
respecting adjectives in l a. There is, however, in addi¬ 
tion to thesje, another possessive of frequent occurrence, 
viz. lot apna, aj! apne, ^j\ aprii , ‘own,’ or ‘belonging 
to self; which, under certain circumstances, supplies the 
place of any of the rest, as will be fully explained in 
the Syntax. The word cJT dp, ‘self,’ is used with or 
without the personal pronouns; thus, <__jT l j£, main ap , 
‘I myself,’ which meaning may he conveyed by em¬ 
ploying <__M ap alone. But the most frequent use of 
<_j7 dp is as a substitute for the second person, to express 
respect, when it may be translated, ‘you,’ ‘sir,’ ‘your 
honour,’ ‘ your worship,’ etc. When used in this sense, 
c_>T ap is declined like a word of the second class of 
substantives under the singular form, thus :— 

N. t—> I dp, your honour. 

G. c _>\ dp-kd, -ke, -ki, of your honour. 

D. & Ac. £ lJ\ dp-lco, to your honour, your honour. 

A. ^ 1 dp-se, from your honour. 

L. L-j\ dp-men, in your honour. 

Agt. (J c-jI dp-ne, by your honour. 

When the word dp denotes ‘self,’ it is declined 
as follows:— 

N. t—>l dp, self, myself, etc. 

• Si' H' apnd, apne, apni, own, of self, 
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INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


_ . . I 4J -ijl J <_>T dp-lo or apne-ko„) 

D.4i 7l #<( *o, * ,. } to-eolf, self. 

\ or apnt ta,in, ) ( 

The phrase dpas-meh denotes ‘ among our¬ 

selves,’ ‘yourselves,’ or ‘themselves,’ according to the 
nominative of the sentence. 


INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

34. Under this head we class all those words which 
have more or less of a pronominal signification. The 
following are of frequent occurrence :—CJLA ek, ‘ one 
1 r>3 dusrd, ‘another;’ dono, or donoh, ‘both;’ J; \ 
aur , ‘other (more);’ jS ghair , ‘other, (different);’ 

ba'ze, certain;’ bahut, ‘ many,’ ‘ much;’ <_ _ sab, 

‘all,’ ‘every;’ yt, har , ‘each;’ Ajllj fulana or Uis fulana, 
‘ a certain one;’ ko\ ‘ any one,’ ‘ some one;’ 
kuchh, ‘ any thing,’ ‘ something;’ ka,i and chand, 
‘some,’ ‘several,’ ‘many;’ kitnd or lli kitta, ‘how 
many ?’ \^>- jitna or IL>- jitta , ‘ as many ;’ Li I itnd or U' 
itta, ‘ so many.’ They are all regular in their inflec¬ 
tions, with the exception of J>f koj, ‘any,’ and ^ 
kuchh , ‘ some,’ which are thus declined:— 

£ y 

i_sy ko,i. 

_ Singular. " Plural. 

ko,i, Any one, some ^ £ ko,\ or ^ hi, some. 

several. 

* kini-kd, etc. 

-$js^ kuchh. 

45^ kuchh, any, some, 
# kink-ha, etc. 


N. 

Obi. 

N. 

Obi. 


l£ ***£ kisi-kd, etc. 
Sr ^ 


4s- 5 kuchh, Any thing, 
something. 
khb-kd, etc. 


* We have given the oblique forms of the plural kini and ktnu on the authority 
of Mr. Yates; at the same time we must confess that we never mot with either d 
them in the course of our reading. 
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4. The word tyi, unaccompanied by a substantive, is generally 
understood to signify a person or persons, as ko,i hat? ‘is there any 
one ?* (vulgarly qui hy ); and in similar circumstances kuchh refers to 
things in general, as kuchh nahih , ‘there is nothing/ ‘no matter.* 
When used adjectively, ko,l and kuchh may be applied to persons or 
things indifferently, particularly so in the oblique cases. 

h. The following is a useful list of compound adjective pronouns; 
and as almost al] of them have already been noticed in their simple 
forms, it has been deemed superfluous to add the pronunciation in 
Eoman characters. They are for the most part of the indefinite kind, 
and follow the inflections of the simple forms of which they are com¬ 
posed; thus ek ko,l y ‘some* one/ ek kisk-kd, etc., ‘of 6ome one.* If 
both members be subject to inflection in the simple forms, the same 
is observed in the compound, as jo-ko,i } ‘ whosoever/ jis-kwi-ka, etc., 
‘of whomsoever/ so jo-kuchh, ‘whatsoever/ jis-kuu-kdy etc., ‘of 
whatsoever.* 


The compound adjective pronouns of the indefinite kind are 

y' y O 9 

jj\ clioj, CSS\or cl‘another/ CSAy ‘someone/ 

(y 9 9 . C 9 

or jjz* ‘some other/ cl£>1 iliol, one or 

z ' ' 

other/ ^ome one else/ 45^ jj\, ‘something else/ c 

y 9 

‘the rest/ or d' l 5*^’ fsome others/ clilj c^,j, 

*' 9*9 " ' 9 

‘ many a one/ 45^ c^^j, ‘much,*jy ‘many more/ ^ c 

or jSt>y ‘ everyone/ 45:* or 4*P j&, ‘every thing/ cl£>l c-yw, 
cL&J jib or ijjJ jiby ‘every one/ ‘ whichever/ | ^>£9 

‘some other/ y>~ whoever/ 45^^-, ‘whatever/ <0 
‘some one or other/ cliol or 45:^ 45P, ‘somewhat/ jj\ 4s?, 

t P < t 

some more/ 45P <tj 45^, something or other. The use and 
application of all the pronouns will be fully explained under that 
head in the Syntax. 
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SECTION ill. 

OP THE VERB (jXi FI’l). 

35. All verbs in Hindustani are conjugated in ex¬ 
actly the same manner. So far as terminations are 
concerned, there is not a single irregular verb in the 
language. There is, strictly speaking, but one simple 
tense (the aorist), which is characterized by distinct per¬ 
sonal endings; the other tenses being formed by means 
of the present and past participles, together with the 
auxiliary ‘ to be.’ The infinitive or verbal noun, which 
always ends in U na (subject to inflection), is the form in 
which verbs are given in Dictionaries; hence it will be 
of more practical utility to consider this as the source 
from which all the other parts spring. 

36. From the infinitive are formed, by very simple 
and invariable rules, the three principal parts of the 
verb, which are the following :—1. The second person 
singular of the imperative or root, by rejecting the final 
U nd; as from bolnd, ‘to speak,’ comes J»j bol, ‘speak 
thou.’ 2. The present participle, which is always formed 
by changing the final l) na of the infinitive into b td , as 
Ujj bolnd, ‘ to speak,’ Ujj bolta, ‘speaking.’ 3. The past 
participle is formed by leaving out the u n of the infini- 
tive, as Uljj bolnd, ‘to speak,’ Uy bold, ‘spoken.’ If, 
however, the li na of the infinitive be preceded by the 
long vowels \ a or i o, the past, participle is formed by 
changing the u n into ^ y, in order to avoid a disagree¬ 
able hiatus; thus from U land, ‘ to bring,’ comes U laya 
(not W la-a) ‘brought;’ so b.j rond, ‘ to weep,’makes 
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\jjj roya in the past participle. These three parts being 
thus ascertained, it will be very easy to form all the 
various tenses, etc., as in the examples which we are 
about to subjoin. 

37. As a preliminary step to the conjugation of all 
verbs, it will be necessary to learn carefully the following 
fragments of the auxiliary verb ‘ to be,’ which frequently 
occur in the language, not only in the formation of 

tenses, but in the mere assertion of simple existence. 

• * 

Present Tense. 


Singular. 


. ' r. 

^ 4 


main hith, I am. 
tii hai, thou art. 
wuh hai, he, she, it is. 


ham haih , we are. 

9 

turn ho, you are. 

✓ 

we haih , they are. 


Past Tense . 


main thd, I was. ^ ham the, we were. 

U j y tu thd, thou wast. turn the, you were. 

l^J tj wuh thd, he or it was. ^ we the, they were. 


a. The first of these tenses is a curiosity in its way, as it is the 
only present tense in the language characterized by different termi¬ 
nations, and independent of gender. Instead of the form hai, in 
the second and third persons singular, ULjfc haiga is frequently met 
with in verse; and in the plural, haihge for haih in the 

first and third persons. In the past tense, lf» thd of the singular 
becomes thi when the nominative is feminine, and in the plural 
fo+fj thin. We may here remark that throughout the conjugation of 
all verbs, when the singular terminates in d (masculine), the plural 

becomes e; and if the nominative be feminine, the d becomes i for 
» t 

the singular, and In (contracted for iyan) for the plural. If several 
feminine terminations in the plural follow in succession, the in is 
added only to the last, but even here there are exceptions. 
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CONJUGATION. 


38. We shall now proceed to the conjugation of an 

intransitive or neuter verb, and with a view to assist the 

« 

memory, we shall arrange the tenses in the order of their 
formation from the three principal parts already explained. 
The tenses, as will be seen, are nine in number—three 
tenses being formed from each of the three principal 
parts. A few additional tenses of comparatively rare 
occurrence will be detailed hereafter. 


Infinitive, Uy bolna , To speak* 

•3 / Imperative and root JLj i Sol, speak (thou), 

g £ < Present participle U y boltd, speaking. 

\Past participle ^ bold, spoke or spoken. 

1. TENSES FORMED FROM THE ROOT I 
A or is t. 

English—‘ I may speak,’ etc. 

^y main boliih. ^ aA ham bolen. 

p ' p 

^Jy y U hole. jiy turn bolo . 

wuh bole . ^y we boleh . 

Future. 

English — 1 1 shall or will speak,’ etc. 
main boliihgd. y ham bolenge. 

y tii bolegd. *um bologe, 

l wuh bolegd. ^£^y ^ we bolenge . 

fem. boliihgl, etc. fem. bolehglh, etc* 


English — 1 Let me speak, 






math boliih. 


tii b 6 l. 


thou/ etc . 

^y ham bolen* 

yy turn bolo • 
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2 . TENSES FORMED FROM THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE: 
Indefinite. 

English ® (as a present tense)—* I speak, thou speakest/ etc,; 
(conditional) — 4 If I spoke, had I spoken/ etc.; (habitual)—* I used 
to speak/ 


\&y ij+'i main boltd. 
bjy y tii boltd. 
\ziy Sj wuh boltd. 


yb ham bolte. 
& y turn bolte. 
y^y we bolte. 


Present. 

bL — * I speak or am speaking/ etc. 

^yt> main boltd hiih. { yJb ham bolte kaih. 

y til boltd hai. yt> yAy y turn bolte ho. 

\Ay Xj wuh boltd hai. we 

Imperfect. 

English—* I was speaking, thou wast/ etc. 

main boltd thd. y yt> ham bolte the. 

^ , *• *» O. ' p 

Iff y^ y tii boltd thd. ^ff y^y y t um bolte the. 

Iff y^J Hj wuh boltd thd. ^ff y we bolte the. 

3 . TENSES FORMED FROM THE PAST PARTICIPLE: 


*iy wuh bold. 


main bold. 

M 9 

ly y tii bold. 


Past. 

English —*1 spoke, thou spokest/ etc. 

^Jy yt> ham bole. 

^y y turn bole. 

^Jy we bole. 

Perfect. 

English—‘ I have spoken, thou hast/ etc. 

Sy y** main bold hiih. > ^Jy yt> ham bole hath. 

^ ^y y tii bold hai. yb ^Jy y turn bole ho. 

^ib wun Dow fji. ij+Jb ^Jy ^ we bole hath. 
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Pluperfect. c 

English—‘ I had spoken, thou hadst spoken/ etc .« 

If 3^ £oZd tf^d. 

v-W M bold thd. 

w> *** wwA fo£d £Ad. 

4. MISCELLANEOUS VERBAL EXPRESSIONS: 


^ ham bole the , 
tfA?. 

we bole the. 



Respectful Imperative or Precative. 
loliye or boliyo, ‘You, he, etc., be pleased to Bpeak / 

boliyegd, ‘ You, he, etc., will have the goodness to speak/ 
Infinitive (used as a gerund or verbal noun). 

c c 


Nom. Ujj bolnd, ‘ Speakinggen. l£ bolne-kd, etc., ‘Of 

speaking/ etc., like substantives of the third class. 


Noun of Agency. 

G c 

s b bolne-wdld, and sometimes ljU bolne-hdrd, ‘A 

speaker/ ‘ one who is capable of speaking.’ 

Participles, used adjectively. 

Singular. Plural. 

° 9 ° W ? L 

Pres. UjJ boltd or \y* loltd bolte or b>olte 

hii,d, fern, bolti or hii,e, fern, boltkh or bolti 

bolti hii,i. hu,ih. 

Past. bold or \yt> Sy bold hit,a, bole ox bole hii,i, 

fern. boVi or boll hix,i. fern, bollh or boli hit,in. 

Conjunctive (indeclinable). bol, bole, bolke, 

bolkar, bol Icar-lce, or J>j* bol karkar, ‘having 

spoken/ 

G 

Adverbial participle (indeclinable). ^Jb bolte-hi, ‘On 

speaking, or on (the instant of) speaking/ 


We may here briefly notice hofr the various portions of the 
verb are formed. The aorist, it will be seen, is the only part worthy 
of the name of tense, and it proceeds directly from the root by adding 
the terminations tin, e, e, for the singular, and en, o t en, for the 
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plural. The future , is formed directly from the aorist by adding ga 
to the singular and ge to the plural for masculines, or by adding gi 
and giydh (generally contracted into gin) when the nominative to the 
verb is feminine. The imperative differs from the aorist merely in 
the second person singular, by using the bare root without the 
addition of the termination e. Hence, the future and imperative are 
mere modifications of the aorist, which we have placed first, as the 
tense par excellence . It is needless to offer any remark on the tenses 
formed from the present participle, as the reader will easily learn 
them by inspection. The three tenses from the past participle are 
equally simple in all neuter or intransitive verbs; but in transitive 
verbs they are subject to a' peculiarity of construction, which will be 
noticed further on. The proper use and application of the various 
tenses and other parts of the verb will be fully treated of in the 
Syntax. 

b. As the aorist holds the most prominent rank in the Hin¬ 
dustani verb, it will be proper to notice in this place a few euphonic 
peculiarities to which it is subject. 1 . When the root ends in d, the 
letter w is optionally inserted in the aorist between the root and those 
terminations that begin with e ; thus liJ land , ‘ to bring/ root 3 Id, 
Aorist , lawi or ^*3 la,e. 2 . When the aorist ends in o, the 
letter w is optionally inserted, or the general rule may be observed, 
or the initial vowels of the termination may all vanish, as will be seen 
in the verb hona , which we are about to subjoin. Lastly, when the 
root ends in e, the letters may be inserted between the root and 
those terminations which begin with e, or the tv being omitted, the 
final e of the root is absorbed in the terminations throughout. Thus 
LjJ dend, * to give/ root de, Aorist , deun, dewe , dewe; dew eh 
de,o , deweh ; or, contracted, dun, de, de; deh, do, deh. It is needless 
to add that the future and imperative of all such verbs are subject to 
the same modification. With regard to the respectful form of the 
imperative and future, we see at once that it comes from the root 
by adding iye, iyo, or iyegd; if, however, the root happens to end in 
the long vowels i or u, the letter j is inserted between the root and 
the termination. Thus U-j pind, * to drink/ root, pi, respectful form, 
pijiye, pijiyo, and pijiyegd . ' 
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THE VERB ‘TO BE.’ 


39. We now come to the verb Uys <hond, ‘to bo, or 
become,’ which, being of frequent occurrence, is, worthy 
of the reader’s attention. It is perfectly regular in the 
formation of all its tenses, etc., and conjugated precisely 
like bolna, already given. The past participle changes 
the o of the root into A, instead of retaining the o and 
inserting the euphonic y (No. 36), thus Iji Am, a, ‘ been or 
become,’ not l hoy a; so the respectful imperative is 
hujiye , etc.; but these slight peculiarities do not in the 
least affect the regularity of its conjugation, as will be 
seen in the paradigm. 


Infinitive, horn, ‘ To be, or become.’ 

Boot yb ho, present participle Uyb hotd , past participle yk ku,a. 

Aorist. 

‘I may, or shall be, or become.’ 

^yb- ma ™ ho,iih, or hoh. 

t 9 

yb- ^yb- ^y& y tu howe , ho,e or ho. 

I 9 

yb- wu h howe, ho,e, or ho. 

$. ... 

^yb- jyyb- ^yyb yb ham howen , Ao,m, or hon. 

t 9 

yb- jyb y tfww Ao,o or Ao. 

^yb- we howen , Ao,tfA, or Aow. 

Future. 

‘I shall or will be, or become.’ 

ISJyb- uJyb main ' ho,{ingd , or Mngd. 

ISyb- Uoyb- &yb y ^ how eg a, ho,egd, or hogd. 

Sj wuh howegd, ho,egd, or hog a. 

^&y&- ^$ojyb- ^yb yb ham howenge, ho,eng e, or hong*, 
^Jy&- y ho,oge, or Aoytf. 

^yb- ^coyb- ^ w» howenge, ho,ehge, or Aon#* 
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* Imperative 

% Let me be, be thou/ etc. 

i 

i \j?* main ho-itn* or kon. 
yt y til ho. 

9 9 

jA- S&y* Aow*, £ 0,0 or h* 

^ am howeh, ho-eh, or not i. 
jA- ^ 0 , 0 , or fo. 

c£j w€ how eh, ho,eh, or hoh. 

® * Indefinite. 

4 1 am, J might be, I used to be, or become.’ 


mam \ 

* 'J tii ( hotd. 


ij wuh 


l*J b ham ' 

(J t”** htf* 


*/j tee 


Present. 


‘1 am, or I become/ etc. 

vfib jw* main hotd him. ^*Jb ^ iam h°^ e ham. 

* . 9 / 

ls 4 * y tii hotd hai. yb y> turn hots ho. 

^b by> bj wuh hotd hai. <r?3 we hots Kaih. 

Imperfect. 

* I was becoming,’ etc. 

i ij** main \ / ^ ham \ 

/ i 1 4 r I 

y tii \hotdthd. < y * um \hoteth 

tj wuh J \ ^ we j 


4 1 fcecame/ etc. 


mam 

W" 


yfitl y tii l hii,d> y^ffib 

( bj wuh ) 


yt> ham ) 
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THE VERB ‘TO BE.’ 


Perfect 

‘I have become/ etc. 

Singular. Plural. f 

^yb 1Jj& main hii,d Ann. ^jb ^b ham M,e hain. 

^jb lyb y tii hii,d hai. yb ^>Jjb y turn hu,e ho. 

&j with huyd hai. f ^b ( jyb we M,e hain. 

Pluperfect. 

1 1 bad become/ etc. 

^b ham 


V y 


mam 
y tu 
bj wuh 


. hu,d thd. 


ttfn l hu,e the. 


C 1 

we 

Respectful Imperative , etc. 

hiijiye, yPTfi* hhjiyo, or ll~^yb hujiyegd, 1 be pleased to be, 
or to become/ 

Infinitive, or Verbal Noun. 
liyb hona, ‘ being/ hone-lea , etc., ‘ of being/ 

Noun of Agency or Condition. 
ll^Jyb honewdld, ‘ that which is, or becomes/ 

Participles. 

Pres. l>yb hotd , or \yb b'yb hota hk,d, ‘ being, becoming/ 

Past. VJjfc hu,d , c been, or become/ 

Conjunctive Participle. 

^yb^£*ib yb ho, hohar, hoke, etc., having been, or become/ 

Adoerbial Participle. 

^jb ^yyb hote-hi , * on being, or becoming/ 

a. We may here observe that the aorist, future, and indefinite of 
ljyb bond, * to be/ are sometimes used as auxiliaries with the present 
and past participles of other verbs, so as to give us three additional 
tenses'. These, from their nature, are not of very frequent occurrence, 
and some forms of them we confess we have never met^with in any 
work, printed or manuscript, except in grammars. They are, how¬ 
ever, considered as distinct parts of the verb by native grammarians, 
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therefore it is btft right that they should find a place here. "We 
therefor^ subjoin them, together with their native appellations, re¬ 
serving the account of their use and application till we come to tne 
Syntax. 

1. Hdl~i mutashaHi, literally. * present dubious/ 

English— 4 1 may or shall be speaking/ 

£j»y ^y ma ™ boltd ho,im or ho^iihga. 

y$y y ^ boltdhowe or how eg a. 

I tj^yb- Lf^y* \^y wu h boltd kowe or howegd. 

c 

c'd/y^ LS^y |»£> barn bolte howeh or howehge. 
y b- Pyt> ^y y turn bolte ho,o or ho,oge. 

y^y c5* we bolte howeh or howehge. 

» 2. Mdzd mutashakJd or MdshkuJc, * past dubious/ 

English—‘ I may or shall have spoken/ 

y ^ j / 

f vJjyt>- I'jjy> $y yr* main bold ho,uh or hoiingd. 

. 9 

\£jjy- ]y y tii bold howe or howegd. 

^y *J wu b bold howe or howegd. 
b- J^y ^Jy y> ham bole howeh or howehge* 

~ ** * 9 

^Py- Jy ^Jy y turn bole ho f o or ho f oge. 

y^y J y lJj w 0 bole howeh or howenge. 

3. Ifazi shartiya or mdzi mutamanni. 

Past Conditional. 

English — ( Had I been speaking/ or ‘ had I spoken/ 


lj y _ *J»Jb lil y 


•s b*jJ& - 


yy mam 

J tii 

9 

wuh 
^Jb ham 
^ mm 
lSj ** 


boltd hotd, or bold hctL 


bolte hote 9 or leu Koti 
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TRANSITIVE VERBS. 


b. Of these three tenses, the first is of rarfe occurrence; the 
second is more common, and the future form of the auxiliary is 
more usual than the aorist in both tenses. The third tense, or past 
conditional, is of very rare occurrence under the^above form, its place 
being generally supplied by the simpler form main boltd , 

the first of the tenses from the present participle, which on account 
of its various significations we have given under the appellation of 
the Indefinite Tense. In the * Father of Hindustani Grammars/ that 
of Dr. Gilchrist, 4 to. Calcutta, 1796 , and ako in two native treatises 
in our possession, the various forms * main loltd / main boltd hotd / 
i main boltd hii,d hold / and 1 main bold hotd / are al^pincluded under 
the appellation of mazi sharti , or mdzi mutamannk , that is, Past 
Conditional/ It is true, the form * main boltd 9 has occasionally a 
present signification, but to call it a present tense, as is done in some 
of our grammars, is leading the student into a gross error, as we shall 
shew hereafter. 

40. We shall now give an example of a transitive 
verb, which, as we have already hinted, is liable to a 
peculiarity in those tenses which are formed from the 
past participle. The full explanation of this anomaly 
belongs to the Syntax. Suffice it here to say that the 
construction resembles to a certain extent the passive 
voice of the corresponding tenses in Latin. Thus for 
example, the sentence, ‘ He has written one letter,’ may 
in Latin, and in most European tongues, be expressed in 
two different ways, by which the assertion amounts to 
exactly the same thing, viz., 1 Ille unam epistolam scripsitj 
or c Ab illo una epistola scripta esV How these two 
modes of expression convey the same idea to the mind, 
but in Hindustani the latter forin only is allowed; thus 
‘ us-ne ek chitKi likKi hai ,’ literally, 1 by him, one letter 
has been written.’ Hence, in Hindustani those tenses 
of a transitive verb which are formed from the past 
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participle, will’have tlieir nominative cases changed into 
that fqfrm of the ablative expressive of the agent. What 
ought to be the accusative of the sentence will become 
the real nominative, with which the verb agrees accord¬ 
ingly, except in some instances when it is requisite that 
the accusative should have the particle ko affixed, in 
which case the verb is used in its simplest form of the 
masculine singular, as we have given it below. 

a. It is needless to say that in all verbs the tenses from the root 
and present pJrticiple art? formed after the same manner, and the 
peculiarity above alluded to is limited to transitive verbs only,— and 
to only four tenses of these,— which it is particularly to be wished 
that the student should well remember. In the following verb, 
mdrnd } to beat or strike/ we have given all the tenses in 
ordinary use, together with their various oriental appellations, as 
given in a treatise on Hindustani Grammar, compiled by a munshi in 
the service of Mr. Chicheley Plowden. It is a folio volume, written 
in Hindustani, but without author’s name, date, or title. 

Infinitive ( masdar ) UjU mama , ‘ To beat.’ 

, 1 * mdr, ‘ beat thou; bjl* mdrta, ‘ beating mdrdy ‘beaten.’ 

1. TENSES OF THE ROOT:- 

Aorist ( muzdri ’). 

Singular. Plural. 

^ ma y heat. ^ we may beat. 

y thou mayst beat. jj you may beat, 

he may beat. sd they may beat. 

Future ( mustakbil ). 

I shall or will beat. ^ we shall or will beat. 

y thou shalt or will ^ ou 

beat. beat. 

he shall or will beat. ^ they shall or wij 

beat. 
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TRANSITIVE VERB. 

Imperative 

' (cmr). 

Singular. 

Plural. r 

let me beat. 

yt> let us Seat. 

y beat thou. 

jjU y beat ye or you. 

ft let him beat. 

4^ let them beat 

Respectful form — Mariye, 

mdriyo, or mar iy eg a. 

2. TENSES OE THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE :- 

Indefinite, or Past Conditional fmazi sharti or mdzi mutamannij. 

I bcstj etc. 

j*J2> w(j beat. 

bjl* y thou beatest. 

pj ye beat. 

i c i 9 

ft he beats. 

eft they beat. 

Present (h&l). 

; , t. ^ 

^ye \jj\* { \+*s9 I am beating. 

we are beating. 

1> bjU y thou art beating. 

yb U jj you are beating. 

bjU ft he is beating. 

JSeft they are beating 

Imperfect ( istimrdr'i ). 

l jji* { j r ^ I was beating. 

«o ( t 

^5^ we were beating 

l$J IftL# y thou wast beating. 

you were beating 

\jj\* ft he was beating. 

^ 5 ^ eft they were beating. 

Present Rubious (hdl i mutashalcki ) . 

English— ‘ I may, shall, 

or will be beating/ 

iCjJfc bju . 




• ft 


3. TENSES OF THE PAST PARTICIPLE :- 

Peculiarity. — All the nominatives assume the case of the agent, 
characterised by the post-position <J ne, the verb agfees with the 
object of the sentence in gender and number, or is used impersonally 

in the masculine singular form. 
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* Past Absolute {mdzi mutlak). 

English *- 1 1 beat or did beat,’ etc. Literally, * It is or was beaten by 
* me, thee, him, us, you, or them.’ 

Singular. Plural. 

vJ main ne ( <j ham ne 




(J y tk ne \ mdrd, 
<j us ne 






ne V mdrd . 


J, un ne 


Perfect or Past Proximate (mdzi karib). 

English—‘I have beaten/ Literally, ‘it has been, (is) beaten, by me, 
1 , thee, him/ etc, 

t . lI •—^ mam ne 

\jV+ ” ^7* ward Lt* mdrd 

ij, y tii ne ^ turn ne 


Jm. 


un ne 


^ (J ne 

« 

Pluperfect > or Pastf Remote (mdzi la'id). 

English—‘ I had beaten/ Literally, ‘ It was beaten by me, thee, 

him/ eta. 


warn ne 


!,u ^ 

ci V tu 1W 

\y ' ° 

(jw/ W0 


I mdrd 
thd. 


'> 




(J ham ne 

J mdrd 

ti to 




f ri 

ci nn ne 

Past Rubious {mdzi mashkuk). 

English—‘i shall have beaten/ i.e. ‘it shall have been beaten by 

me, thee/ etc. 

vJ hum ne 


U. '<■> K 


main ne 


ir^k 


<J; wtf 


mdrd 

hogd. 


!> 


mdrd 


<3 aJ 

7 ’ f hogd . 

’ (J toi 

All the other parts formed as in the verb bolnd. 


41. We have now, we trust, thoroughly explained 
the mode of conjugating a Hindustani verb. Th§re is 
no such thing as an irregular verb in the language; and 
six words only are slightly anomalous in the formation 
of the past participle, which last being known, the 
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various tenses unerringly follow according to rule. We 
here subjoin the words to which we allude, together 
with their past participles. * 

INFINITIVES. PAST PARTICIPLES. 

Singular. Plural. 

M&8. Fem. Mm. Feuj. 

l/ gay 6. ga,i ga,e ga,in 

kiyd ki hi,e hin 

Vy mii,d LSy wkji ^jy mit,e y mil,in 

9 ' 9 M t ' 

Ij-fe M,d hu,i' ufy* hit,e hit,in 

W diyd J di di,e din 

U liya Ik ^juS li,e ^ Vth 

a. Of these, jdnd and marnd are neuter or intransitive, and con¬ 
jugated like bolnd. The conjugation of bond we have already given 
in full, and that of karnd, dend, and lend, is like mdrnd, * to beat.' 
It would be utterly ridiculous, then, to call any of these an irregular 
verb; for, at the very utmost, the deviation from the general rule is 
not so great as in the Latin verbs, do, dedi, datum ; or cerno, crevi, etc., 
which no grammarian would on that account consider as irregular. 

b. The peculiarities in the past participles of bond, dend, 1 and 

lend, are merely on the score of euphony. The verb jdnd takes its 
infinitive and present participle evidently from the Sanskrit root 1 5TT 
yd, the y being convertible into j, as is well known, in the modern 
tongues of Sanskrit origin. Again, the past participle gayd, seems to 
have arisen from the root which also denotes ' to go.* In the 

case of karnd, ‘ to do, make/ it springs naturally enough from the 
modified form kar, of the root ?! kri, and at the same time there 
would appear to have been another infinitive, kina, directly from the 
Sanskrit root, by changing the ri into l k ; hence the respectful impe¬ 
rative 4 of this verb has two forms, kariye and kijiye, while the past 
participle kiyd comes from kind, the same as pvyd from pind, 'to 

• 

The verb dend makes dtjiye, etc., and lend, Ujiye, etc., in the respectful imperative. 


UU- jdnd, To go 
U f karnd, to do 
U y marnd, to die 
bond, to be 
Uj J dend, to give 
LJ lend, to take 
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drink.’ Lastly, mgrnd, mar, is from the modified form of If mri ; at 
the same time the form mind, whence mu,a, may have been in use; for 
we know £hat in the Prakrit, which is a connecting link between the 
Sanskrit and the present spoken tongues of Northern India, the 
Sanskrit vowel ri began to be generally discarded, and frequently 
changed into u, and the Pr&krit participle is mudo, for the Sanskrit 
mrito; just as from the Sanskrit verbal noun prichhana , we have 
the Hindustani piichhnd, ‘ to ask/ through the Prakrit puehhana. 

42. Passive Voice .—In Hindustani tlie use of the 
passive voice is not nearly so general as it is in English 
and other European languages. It is regularly formed 
by employing the past (or passive) participle of an active 
or transitive verb along with the neuter verb liU- janu, 

1 to go,’ or 1 to be.’ The participle thus employed is 
subject to the same inflection or variations as an adjective 
purely Indian (v. page 33), ending in 1 d. Of the verb 
jam itself, we have just shown that its past participle is 
gayd, which of course will run through all the tenses of 
the past participle, as will be seen in the following 
paradigm. 

Infinitive, liU- l^U mar a jana, ‘To be beaten.’ 

Imperative, b>- \ mdrdji, ‘ be thou beaten.’ 

Present Participle, UU- mdrdjdtd, ' being beaten.’ 

Past Participle, Ls \ ji* mdrd gayd, ‘ beaten.’ 

TEN SES OF THE BOOT. 

Aorist. 

Singular. Plural. 

\j\* I may be beaten. we ma 7 1* 

beaten. 

\j\* y thou mayest’ be y ou bo 

beaten. beaten. 

\j\* Sj he may be they may be 

beaten beaten. 
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Future, 

Singular. PJuraL ° 

]^U ^ I shall or will shall <** 

be beaten. will be beaten. 

4,V \jl* J thou shalt or ^ j U j*J you shall or 

wilt be beaten. will be beaten. 

I&jUj- \j[* tj he shall or will X^t J&r ^J^ 4 l£) they shall or 

be beaten. will be beaten. 


Imperative. 


u*V !A- let me be ^fj^ 4 ^ us he 


beaten. 


beaten. 


l>~ \j\* y be thou beaten. ^ he ye beaten. 

\j\yt Xj let him be hfj^ 4 let them be 


beaten. 


beaten. 


TENSES OF THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 

Conditional . 

\j\pT if I be, or had ^fj^ 4 j ^ ^ we he, or 

been, beaten. had been, beaten. 

bU- \j\* y j* \ if thou be, or <jb>- ^fj^ 4 ^ y ou he, or 

hadst been, beaten. had been, beaten. 

bb>- \j\* Xj J> \ if he be, or had JiU- 9 if they be, or 

been, beaten. had been, beaten. 

Present . 

ijt* I am being f \jJx we are be- 

beaten. ing beaten. 

»bU- \jl* y thou art being pt> you are be- 

beaten. * ing beaten. 

Xj he is being ^Jb <Jl>- hfj ^ 4 they are be- 

beaten. ing beaten. 
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t Singular. PluraL 

V ^ was beaten or 4 «f> <JU- jU y& we were 

being beaten. beaten. 

ly* b'L>- ljU y thou wast cjUf c£>U y y° u were 

beaten. beaten. 

ip b'U~ \j\* Sj he was beaten. yi d>^ <*$) they were 

beaten. 


TENSES OF THE PAST PARTICIPLE. 
Past. 


Lf li^L* { j r y I was beaten. 


lSj v^* 


we were beaten. 


US ^>L* y thou was beaten. y£ u $j\s* ^ you were beaten. 

L f \ji* Sj he was beaten. y£ they were beaten. 

Perfect. 

\J> \j\* I have been y£ y* we have been 

beaten. beaten. 

y thou hast been y> y£ y you have 

beaten. been beaten. 

y \J> Ijl* Sj he has been y£ ^jj{* ^ they have 

beaten. been beaten. 

Pluperfect. 

ly 'J y* I had been yj y£ ^ we had been 
beaten. beaten. 

1 * 1 /!A* y thou hadst been yi y£ y you had been 

beaten. beaten. 

ly LT |^U Xj he had been yi y£ ^^ they had been 

beaten. beaten. 


a. Muhammad Ibrahim Munshi, the author of an excellent Hin¬ 
dustani grammar entitled ‘ Tuhfae Elphinstone/ printed at Bombay, 
1823, would seem to conclude that the Hindustani has no jtessive 
voice at all.* He says, p. 44, “Dr. Gilchrist and Mr. Shakspear an. 
of opinion that there is a passive voice in Hindustani, formed by com¬ 
pounding the past participle of active verbs with the verb Ulsj-.; but 
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the primitive signification of this verb (‘ to go’) seetfis so irreconcileable 

with the simple state of ‘being/ as to render it improbable thgt it could 

ever be used in the same manner as the substantive verbs of other 

languages.” Now, the fact is, that the worthy Munshi is carried too 

far, principally from a strong propensity to Lave a Blap at his brother 

grammarians, Messrs. Gilchrist and Shakespear, whom he hits hard on 

every reasonable occasion; and, in addition to this, the passive voice 

in his native language is of rare occurrence. But there is undoubtedly 

such a thing as a regular passive voice occasionally to be met with, and it 

is formed with the verb 1)1 •>- jdnd, ‘ to go/ as an auxiliary. Nor is the 

connection of jand, ‘ to go/ with the passive voice so vei y irreconcileable 

as the Munshf imagines. In Gaelic, the very same verb, viz., ‘ to go/ 

is used to form the passive voice, though in a different manner, the 

verbal noun denoting the action being used as a nominative to the 

verb ‘to go/ thus the phrase, “he was beaten/’ is in Gaelic literally 

“ the beating of him went,” ». e. y ‘ took place/ which is not very 

remote from the Hindustani expression. Again, in Latin, the phrase, 

“ I know that letters will be written,” is expressed by “ Scio literas 

scriptum iri,” in which the verb ‘to go/ enters as an auxiliary: to 

Bay nothing of the verb veneo (ven -f eo), ‘ to be sold.’ 

b. We have seen in the conjugation of mdrnd, ‘ to beat/ that those 

tenses which Bpring from the past participle, have a construction similar 

to the Latin passive voice. This construction is always used when the 

' ^ p 

agent is known and expressed ; as 

us sipdM-ne elc mard mdrd hai , 1 that soldier has beaten a man/ or 
(more literally) ‘ by that soldier a man has been beaten.’ Again, if the 
agent iB unknown or the assertion merely made in general terms, the 
regular form of the passive is used ; as, ek mard mdrd gayd , ‘ a man 
has been beaten/ and even this might be more idiomatically expressed 
by saying ek mard-ne ma/r khd,i hai, ‘ a man has suffered a beating.’ 

o . One cogent reason why the passive voice does not frequently 
occur in Hindustani is, that the language abounds with primitive 
simpld verbs of a passive or neuter signification which are rendered 
active by certain modifications which we are about to state. Thus 
jabid signifies ‘ to bum/ or ‘take fire/ in a neuter sense; e and 
becomes an active or transitive verb by inserting the vowel \ d, between 
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the root and the termination nd of the infinitive as, jaldnd, 'to 
kindle or t set on fireand this becomes causal or doubly transitive 
by assuming the form IjULp- jalwdnd, 'to cause to be set on fire,’ as 
will be more amply detailed in the next paragraph. 


DERIVATIVE VERBS. 

43. In Hindustani a primitive verb, if neuter, is ren¬ 
dered active, as we have just hinted, by certain modifica¬ 
tions of, or additions to, its root. In like manner, an 
active verb may, by a process somewhat similar, be 
rendered causal or doubly transitive. The principal 
modes in which this may be effected are comprised under 
the following 

Rules. 

1 . By inserting the long vowel 1 a between the t root and the U nd 
of the infinitive of the primitive verb; thus, from paknd ,,—a neuter 

verb,‘ to grow ripe/ 4 to be got ready’ (as food),—becomes pakdnd 

(active), ‘ to ripen, or make ready/ ‘to cook.’ Again, this active verb 
may be rendered causal or doubly transitive by inserting the letter ^ to 
between the root and the modified termination \j\ and; thus, from 
UUo pakdndy ‘to make ready/ inserting the letter j w> we get the 
causal form pakwdna , ‘to cause (another) to make (any thing) 

ready.’ To show the use of the three forms of the verb, we will add 
a few plain examples. 1. U Ichdna paktd hat, ‘ the dinner 

is getting ready, cooking, or being cooked.’ 2. ^ b'l£j 
bdwarcM Ichdna pakdta hai , ‘the cook is (himself) cooking the 

^ O o O 

dinner or food; ’ 3. mthmdnddr khdnd 

pakwdtd hai, 1 the host is causing dinner to be cooked.’ These examples 
show the copiousness of the Hindustani verb as compared with the 
English. For whereas we are obliged to employ the same vert> both 
as neuter and active, like the word ‘ cooking ’ in the first and second 
examples, o the Hindustani has a distinct expression for each. And the 
form l/ylj pakwdnd in the last example is much more neat and concise 
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than the English * is having,’ ‘is getting/ or ‘ is causing * the dinner 

<* 

(to be) ‘ cooked/ In like manner, the neuter jalnd, J,to burn/ 
jaldnd, ‘to kindle/ and jalivdnd, ‘ to cause to be kindled / iftr example, 
batti jaltl hat, ‘the candle burns/ a man will say to his servant, batti- 
ko jaldo, ‘light the candle (yourself)/ but he may say to his munshf, 
batti-ko jalwao, ‘ cause the candle to be lit (by others)/ 

2. When the root of the primitive verb is a monosyllable with any 

of the long vowels \ d,j o or ti, and e or i, the latter are shortened 
in the active and causal forms, that is, the \ of the Boot is displaced 
by fatha, the • by zamma, and the by Jcasra ; as, jdgnd, ‘ to 

. j^ • *■ 

be awake/ UlSb- jag ana, ‘ to awaken/ or ‘rouse up/ jagwdnd, 

‘to cause to be roused up/ LL.' bolnd, ‘to speak/ Inland, ‘to 

% , ' o y 

call/ t/^b bulwand, ‘to cause to be called, to send for/ so 
bhulnd , ‘to forget/ liibj bhuldna, ‘to mislead/ bhulwand, ‘to 

cause to be misled/ LxJ letna, ‘to lie down/ Uli) litdna, ‘to lay 

o " " o • 

down/ l/yd litwdnd, ‘to cause to be laid down/ bhignd, ‘to 

be wet/ bhigdnd , ‘to wet, bhigwand, ‘to cause to be 

made wet/ When the vowel-sound of the root consists of the strong 
diphthongs au, and - at, these undergo no change, and con- 

J •• c ^ 

sequently such words fall under Rule 1; as, l daurnd , ‘ to run/ 
l daurand ; pairna, ‘to swim/ pawdnd. The verb 

L $Lj baithnd, ‘to sit/ makes bithdnd or baitJidnd , also 

bithldnd , etc. Vide No. 4, below. 

3. A numerous class of neuter verbs, having a short vowel in the 
last syllable of the root, form the active by changing the short vowel 
into its corresponding long; that h, fatha becomes \ d ; as zamma 
becomes^ o 1 (or it), and Jcasra becomes e (or i ): as, Lb jpaind, ‘to 

e 

1 The forms e and o are by far the most common; the (and (l comparatively rare- 
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thrive, or be uouri^ed,’ LSb pdlna, ‘to nourish;’ khulnd , ‘to 

open (of ^tself’), V hholnd, * to open (any thing)/ These form 
their causal* regularly, according to Rule 1; as, Jchuhjodnd , ‘to 

cause (another) to open (any thing)/ 

4. A few verbs add U5 land to the root, modified as in Rule 2 • 

thus, sikhnd, ‘to learn,’ UU£~s sikhdna , and sikhldnd , 

‘to teach;’ hhand , ‘to eat,’ khildnd, ‘to feed;’ aond, 

4 to sleep,’ mldnd , ‘ to lull (asleep);’ LgSLo laithnd, ‘ to sit’ ‘ to 
be placed,’ has a variety of forms, viz., bithdna , baithdnd f bithldnd , 
and baithldnd ; also baithdhfd and baithdrnd, to cause to sit,’ ‘ to set,’ 
or ‘ cause to he seated.’ 

5. The following are formed in a way peculiar to themselves:— 

VJo biknd, ‘ to be sold,’ Uj^u bechnd, ‘ to sell rahna, ‘ to stay,’ 
t t v ~ y # 

lip %'rakhnd , ‘to keep, or place;’ UjJ ^£wd, ‘to burst,’ ‘to be 

V o • o * v 

broken,’ tfomd, ‘ to break;’ chhutnd, ‘ to cease,’ to go off 

* o v o 

(as a musket, etc.), chhorna, to let off,’ to let go;’ 

phatna, ‘ to be rent,’ phdrnd, ‘ to rend,’ phutnd, * to crack, 

or split,’ phorna, ‘ to burst open ’ (actively). 

6. Verbs are formed from substantives or adjectives by adding 

dwd or U wd; as from jpdwi, ‘water,’ l3l~j paniyand , ‘to 

irrigate;’ so from ‘wide,’ chaurdna , ‘ to widen/ A few in¬ 

finitives spring, as Hindustani verbs, regularly from Arabic and 
Persian roots, by merely adding U wd, If the primitive word be a 
monosyllable ending with two consonants, a fatha is inserted between 
the latter, on adding the U nd; as from tars, fear, pity,’ comes 
taras-nd , ‘to fear;’ so from Jans, ‘trembling,’ \jjJ laraz-na; 
and from ‘argument,’ bahas-nd, ‘ to dispute,’ etc. 

General Rule .—Primitive words consisting of‘two 
short syllables, the last of which is formed by the vowel 
fathh , on the accession of an additional syllable beginning 
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•with a vowel, whether for the purpose of declension, con¬ 
jugation, or derivation, reject the fatha of the second 
syllable. Conversely, primitive words ending in two 
consecutive consonants, on adding a verbal ter mina tion 
beginning With a consonant, generally insert a fatha 
between L \?. two consonants, as we have just seen in 
Rule 6. 

COMPOUND VERBS. 

44. The Hindustani is peculiarly rich in compound 
verbs, though it must be admitted, that oui*'gr ammarians 
have needlessly enlarged the number. We shall, how¬ 
ever, enumerate them all in the following list, and, at 
the same time, point out those which have no title to 
the appellation. Compound verbs are formed in various 
ways, as follows :— 

I. FROM THE ROOT. 

1. Ijttessivks, so called from being more energetic in signification 
than the simple verb. Ex. LSI mdr-ddlnd, ‘ to kill outright/ 

from mdrndy ‘ to strike/ and LHj ddlna, ‘ to throw down/ 

L > J j$j rakh-dend , ‘ to set down/ from rakhnd, ‘ to place/ and 
LjJ dend, ‘to give ; UU- kha-jdnd , ‘to eat up/ from khdnd , 
to eat/ and jand, to go/ etc. The main peculiarity of ait 
intensive Y 9 rb is, that the second member of it has, practically 
speaking, laid aside ito own primary signification, while at the same 
time the sense of the first member is rendered more emphatic, as in 
our own verbs ‘to run off/ ‘ to march on/ ‘ to rush away/ etc .; thus, 
wuh hdthi par 8$ gir-pard, ‘ he fell down from off (or, as the Hin- 

i 

cKist4n( K*s it, more logically, from upon) the elephant/ 

2 J*vbjntials, formed with saknd, ‘to be able/ as LLo 
bol ,Hikno f ' to be able to speak/ bJLo b>- jd-saknd , ‘ to be able to go/ 
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etc. The using the root of a verb in composition with saknd in all its 
tenses may be viewed as the potential mood of such verb ; thus, main 
bolsakta mfk, * I am able to speak/ or 1 I can speak/ so main bol-saka, 
* I could speak/ 

3. Compeetives, formed with ehuknd, * ‘ to have done/ as 

' V 

l khd-chuknd, ‘to have done eatiDg/ likh-chuknd , 

‘ to have finished writing/ The root of a verb with the future of 
ckuJcnd, is considered, very properly, as the future perfect of such 
root; thus, jab^main likh-chukiingd, when I shall have done writing/ 
that is, * when I shall have written/ ‘postquam scripsero/ So, agar 
main likh-chukuh, ‘ if I may have written, or have done writing/ ‘si 
scrip8erim/ 

II. FROM THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 

1. Continuatives, as izJJ bakta jdnd, or L&j baktd rahna, 
to continue chatting/ This is no f a legitimate compound verb; it is 
merely a sentence, the present participle always agreeing with the 
nominative in gender and number, as, wuh mard baktd jdid hat, ‘that 
man goes on chatting / we mard bakte jate hain, ‘ these men go on 
chatting/ wuh randi baktijati hat, ‘ that woman goes on chatting/ 

2. Statisticals, U7 gate ana, ‘to come singing/ or ‘in 

Binging / UjjJ rote daurnd, ‘ to run crying/ Here the present 

participle always remains in the inflected state, like a substantive of 
the third class, having the post-position men, ‘ in/ understood, hence 
this is no compound verb properly speaking. 

III. FROM THE PAST PARTICIPLE. 

1. Fbequentatives : \ mdra-karnd, ‘ to make a practice 

beating / l/p LU- jaya-karna, ‘to make a practice of going/ 

2. Desedkbatives, as bold-chahna , ‘ to wish, or to be 

about, or like to speak/ ’ „ 

IV. FROM ■* SUBSTANTIVES OR ADJECTIVES, HENCE TERMED 
NOMINALS. 

1 

C ^ 9 C- 

From substantives, as from j-^>- jam?, collection/ U^S 
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jam* leamd , to collect, or bring together,' and J am> bond, 

‘ to be collected, or come together;' also from 9h?t a > ‘ a plunge/ 
UjU ghota mdrnd, ‘ to dive,' lil$£ tbyz ghota khdj^L, ‘to be 
dipped.' Prom adjectives, as liorn ctihota, ‘small,' l jJ> 

chhotd ka/md, ‘to diminish;' !Jl£ Mia, ‘black,' l/p Mid karnd . 
‘to blacken,' such forms of expression, however, are scarcely to be 
considered as compound verbs. 

a. There is a very doubtful kind of compound called a reiterative 
verb, said to be formed by using together two verbs, regularly con- 

o o 

jugated, etc., as bolnd chdlnd , to converse;’ but the use of 

these is generally confined to tenses of the present participle, or the 
conjunctive participle; and they are not regularly conjugated, for the 
auxiliary is added to the last only, as we bolte chdltc hain , not bolte hain 
chdlte hain, ‘they converse (chit-chat) together;' so bol-chdl-kwr , not 
bol-kar chdl-kar, ‘having conversed.' Those which are called Inceptivjcs, 
Permissives, Acquisitives, etc., given in most grammars, are not pro¬ 
perly compound verbs, since they consist regularly of two verbs, the 
one governed by the other, in the inflected form of the Infinitive, 

according to a special rule of Syntax; as, l£! y wuh bolne laga , 
‘he began to say;' ^ l^)J <JU>- Xj wuh jane deta hat, ‘ho gives 
(permission) to go;' xj wuh jane paid hai, ‘ he gets 

(permission) to go;' all of which expressions are mere sentences, and 
not compound verbs. 

b. Hence the compound verbs in the Hindustani language are 

really five in number, viz.: the Intensive, Potential, Completive, 
Frequentative and Desiderative. In these, the first part of the 
compound remains unchanged throughout, while the second part is 
always conjugated in the usual way. But among such of the nominals 
as are formed of an adjective with a verb, the adjective will agree in 
gender with the object of the verb, unless the concord be cut off by 
£ ko . Thus : djj* S& r S hhar{ kar, or J> \yf £ ydri- 

ko kJlard kar, ‘ stop" the carriage.' In the latter case only ^can the 
verb khard-karnd be regarded as belonging to the class of 

compounds. t 
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SECTION IY. 

ON THE INDECLINABLE PARTS OF SPEECH— CARDINAL AND 
ORDINAL NUMBERS—DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION OF 
WORDS. 


I. ADVERBS. 

• 

45. The adverbs ih Hindustani, like the substantives, 
adjectives, and verbs, are to be acquired mainly by 
practice. Hence it would be a mere waste of space to 
swell our volume with a dry detached list of such words, 
which in all probability no learner would ever peruse. 
We shall therefore notice only those which have any 
peculiarity in their character or formation. As a general 
rule, most adjectives may be used adverbially when 
requisite, as is the case in German, and often in English. 
A series of pure Hindustani adverbs of frequent use is 
derived from five of the pronouns, bearing to each other 
a similar relation, as will be seen in the following table. 
Dr. Gilchrist’s old pupils will no doubt recollect with 
what pains the learned Doctor used to impress upon 
them the necessity of learning this ‘quintuple series,’ 
or, as he called it, ‘ The philological harp.’ 

a . Adjectives and adjective pronouns, when U9ed adverbially, 
remain uninflected in the simplest form, viz., that of the nominative 
singular masculine; as, ^ wuh bahut achehhd 

liichtd hat, ‘ he writes very well.’ This is exactly the rule in German, 

‘ er schreibt lehr gut/ In the following series, accordingly, number* 
5, 6, and 7, are merely the adjective wt ^definite pronouns, formerly 
enumerated, employed as adverbs. 



tabu; op a QUINTUPLE SEELIES of adyeebs of time, place, manner, quantity, and number, formed from 
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a. Prom the first class we have other adverbs rendered more 

smphattoby the addition of M, etc. Thus: abhi, 4 just 

now/ kabhi, yS kabhh, or kadhi, 4 ever/ etc. Prom the 

second class, by changing dh into in; thus, yaMh, ex¬ 
actly here/ kahih, 4 whereabouts, somewhere/ etc. Prom the 

^ ' 9 . ( 

fourth, by adding hih ; ^jr&yJ yiinMn, in this very way/ 

wbhhih, 4 thereupon, ‘ at that very time, exactly, the same ua 
before/ etc. 

b. Prom among these may also be formed, by means of post¬ 
positions, etc., a number o'f useful compounds; as CSj c-jI db-tak , or 
CdJc-d ab-talak, 4 till now / uJo kab-tak } 4 till when/ etc. \ 

kabhi kabhi, 4 sometimes; ’ A) kabhl na kabhi , 

4 some time or other •’ jahdh tahdti 4 here and there / 

jahdh kahih , 4 wherever / aur kahih, 4 somewhere 

else / jab kabM , 4 whenever / ^yS kyuh kar, 4 how ?’ 

c. A few adverbs of time have a twofold signification, i.e. past or 
future, according to circumstances; thus, kal, 4 to-morrow, or 

c . { 

yesterday / parson, the day after to-morrow, or the day before 

yesterday / tar son, the third day from this, past, or to come / 

ljy~y narsoh , * the fourth day from this/ The time is restricted to 
past or future by the tenses of the verb and by the context of the 
sentences in which such words are found. 

d. Many adverbs occur from the Arabic and Persian languages; as 

IjLdS kazdrd (or kazakdr), 4 by chance/ from L zi kazd, ‘fate/ 

etc., and \j rd, the sign of the objective case ; tiyLy chigiina , ‘how/ 

bdre, ‘once, at last/ \&j\; barhd { pi.), ‘often (times)/ JuL? 
shdyad , 4 perhaps (Hindustani y> y yt> ho to ho, it may be) / *1 \y>* 
x\y>~ <0 khwdh na khwdh, ‘ volens-nolens, positively, at all events •* 
wa ghaira, ‘ et-cetera/ etc.; kiii fakat, ‘ merely, finis/ 

e. Adverbs purely Arabic occur chiefly as follows: 1. Simply a 
noun with the article; thus, <Ux«H alkissa (literally, ‘ the story ’); and 

algharaz (literally, ‘the end, purport/^.), ‘in short; 1 Jlarl 
*lhdl (the present), ‘at this time;’ albatta f ‘certainly;’ etc . 
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2. The Arabic noun in the accusative case, marked 'with the tormina* 
* * 

tion I- an (p. 20); thus, liUJt ittif&kan, ‘by chance/ (frjfii 

ittifdh , ‘fortune, accident/ (or Lai ay/d), ‘by no 

means; 1 mi flan, ‘ for example/ (from mul, ‘parable, 

similitude * ); Jchususm, ‘ especially/ Lastly, a noun 

with a proposition; as, Jxilb bi-l-ftl, ‘in fact;' JlsJ 1 fi-l-hdl, 

(in the present), \ fi-l-faur (in the heat), all signifying 

‘ instantly, immediately ; * 1 Ji-l-haUlcat (in truth), 

‘ really; ’ ya'ni, ‘ that is to say, to wit, viz/ € 

«/ “ * 

/. Many adverbial expressions occur consisting of a pronoun and 
substantive governed by a simple postposition understood, aB, (jwj 
is tarah, ‘in this manner / leu tar ah, ‘ how ? ’ etc .; 

his wdste, ‘ why ?* t.*. ‘ for what reason ?* and so on, with many otlmr 
words of which the adverbial use is indicated by the inflection of the 
accompanying pronoun. * « 

g. The pluperfect participle may also very often be elegantly 
applied adverbially; as, JZ*hanskar, ‘ laughingly/ coch¬ 
lear, deliberately/ from hanmd , ‘ to laugh/ b*>-**o sochna, 1 to 

i / y ^ ^ ^ vv / 

think,’ L v -S tj (jyu) hanslcar Icahd, ‘ he laughingly (or 

having laughed) said.’ 

II. PREPOSITIONS. 

46. The prepositions in Hindustani are mere sub¬ 
stantives in the locative case, having a postposition 
understood and sometimes expressed. Most of them 
are expressive of situation with regard to place, and 
thence figuratively applied to time, and even to abstract 
ideas. Hence as substantives, they all govern the geni¬ 
tive case, those of them which are masculine (for min g 
the majority) require the word which they govern to 
have the postposition ^ he after it; as, ^J>~\ mard- 

he age ) ‘before the man,’ literally, 1 in front of*the man’; 
while those that are feminine require the word they 
govern to have h%\ as, uJjL ^shahr-Jn taraf, 
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1 towards the 'city,’ literally, ‘ in the direction of the 
city.’ x It is optional to put the preposition before or 
after ttra*noun which it governs; thus in the foregoing 
example we might have said age mard-ke, or mard-ke age, 
with equal propriety. 


The following is an alphabetical list of masculine prepositions 
requiring the nouns which they govern to have the genitive with he, 
for reasons explained in the beginning of the Syntax. 

dge, before, in front. dar-mvydn, in the midst, 


jJu! mdaP, within, inside. 
jjj\ iipar, above, on the top. 
16!is, by reason of. 

bdhar , or bdhir, without 
‘ (not within.) 

ba-jd,e, instead. 

Jj badldfOT^ Jj badal, instead. 
bidurt, without, except. 

y \j> bardbar , equal to, oppo¬ 
site to. 

bard,e, for, on account of. 

o 

Jju ba!d, after (as to time). 
jJu baghair , without, except. 
bin , Uj bind , without. 
bich, in or among, 
jb pdr, over (other side). 
(j«ub pds, by, near. 

j pichhe, behind, in the 
rear. 

.Jj tah } under, beneath. 
fa,in, to, up to. 

Khdrij, without, outside. 


between, among. 
sdth, with (in company). 

o . 

sdmhne , before, in front. 
sabab s by reason of. 

\yi siwd or 8iwd,e , except. 

'itvaz, instead, for. 

J-i habl , before, (time). 
harib, near. 
bane , near, with. 
gird , round, around. 

%*, for, on account of. 

cJjb* war^, through (in conse¬ 
quence of). 

mutdbiJc , conformable to. 
mudfih, according to. 
miijib, or fa- 

by means of. 
near. 

wiefo, under, bensath. 
wdste, for, on account of. 

hdth , in the power oft 
by means of. 
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The following prepositions being feminine, require the words they 
govern to have the genitive with ki 
Li-ob bdbat, respecting, con- j khatir , for tWaake of. 

ceming. 

ba-daulat , by means of. 

i— ijb tarafy towards. 

JJuW ba-madad, by aid of. ^ , 

marifat, by, or through 

" c 

jihaty on account of. nisi at, relative to. 


T J? tarahy after the manner 
C ” of, like. 


Some of the feminine prepositions, when they come before the word 
they govern, require such word to have the genitive in ke, instead of 
kL This is a point well worthy of examination, and we reserve the 
investigation of it till we come to the Syntax. 

a. We have applied the term preposition to the above words with 
a view to define their use and meaning , not their mere situation. In 
most grammars they are ajbsurdly called Compound Post-positions, on 
the same principle, we believe, that lucus } ‘ a darktfrove,' is said to 
come from lucere y * to shine/ or lux, ‘ light.’ Put in sober truth, 
what we have called prepositions here, are neither compounds, nor 
necessarily post-positive ; and we make it a rule never to countenance 
a new term unless it be more explicit than those already established 
and familiar. In Greek, Latin, and Old English, the prepositions 
frequently follow the word which they govern, but this does not in 
the least alter their nature and use. 

b. Besides the above prepositions, the following Arabic and Persian 
prefixes are occasionally employed with words from those languages. 

j\ az, from, by. 

illd, except, besides. 

bd, with (possessed of). 

or j ba (or bx), in, by. 

be, without (deprived of). 
ji bar, on, in, at. 
jj bard,e, for (on account of). 
h bild, without (sine), 

dor , in, within. 


ic ’ ala , upon, above. 

9 an, from. 

.xc 9 ind, near, with. 
ft, in. 

fca, according to, like. 
J la or li, to, for 

me?, with < 
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III. CONJUNCTIONS. 

47. conjunctions have no peculiarity about them; 
we shall therefore add a list of the more useful of them 
in alphabetical order. 


j\ a% bas-ld, since, for as 
✓ * ** 

much as. 

j> \ agar, Ji gar, if. 

agcvrchi, although. 
t«\ ammd, but, moreover. 
jaur , and, also. 

balki , but, on the con¬ 
trary. 

bM, also, indeed. 
jj par, but, yet. 

pas, thence, therefore. 
y to, then, consequently, 
clicusf- jabtalc, until, while 
y>- jo, if, when. 

<J&! JW- Ml-anJci, whereas, not¬ 
withstanding. 
lchv&h, either, or. 


ki, that, because, than. 
taki, that, in order that. 
^yS kyunki, because. 
goyd , as if. 

&&go-ki ’, although. 

lekin , but, however. 
magar y except, unless. 
y nahih-to, otherwise. 

jyj niz, also, likewise. 
j o, J wa, and, but. 
j) war, for, J wa-gar, and if. 

war-na, and if not, 
unless. 

ham, also, likewise. 

c 

harchand, although. 
jyjb hanoz, yet, still, 
b yd, or, either. 


IV. INTERJECTIONS. 

48. These scarcely deserve the appellation of c part 
of speech;’ we shall therefore content ourselves by 
enumerating a few of common occurrence. 

^ibbi shdbdsh (i. e. ^£b u)b£> shdd bash ,) ' happiness or good 
luck to you!* ^jbV^dfrin 'blessings on you/ t\j ^ wdh wdh 
'admirable!* kya, Ichub ‘how excellent!* dhan-% 
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dhan * how fortunate! 1 wahjl , C^b # L£ kyd idt hat * what 

an affair V all express joy, admiration and encouragement, like 1 bravo! 
well done!’ etc. But c->b lap re (lit., 0 father ^Astonishing ! 
dreadful P ^*b& h,de h,ae, or hat hai, v j< *,6 

wd,e, ibj W( *i e waild, ‘ alas, alas ! alackaday ! woe is me P 

hat, Ml Ml, ‘ tush, pshaw, pish, fie fieP j J dur, 

* avaunt!’ express sorrow, contempt, and aversion. at, y\ o, * Oh P 
re or j\ are , ‘ holla you V aro used in calling attention : the two 
last in a disrespectful way. re (m.) or j$j rl (f.) agrees in gender 

with the object of address; as, ^Sj launde re, ‘ you boy P 

ijj laundl rl, ‘you girl P 


NUMERALS. 

49. The Hindustani numeral adjectives, 1 one,’ c two,’ 
6 three,’ etc., up to a hundred, are rather ^irregular, at least 
in appearance, though it would not be very difficult to 
account for the seeming irregularity on sound etymological 
principles. This, however, would not greatly benefit the 
student, who must, in the meantime, learn them by heart 
as soon as he can. 


FIGURES. 

NAMES. 

FIGURES. 

NAMES. 


ARABIC. 

INDIAN. 



ARABIC. 

INDIAN. 


1 


\ 

ek. 

6 

1 

* 

Ma. 

2 

r 


do. 

7 

V 


sdt. 

8 

r 


tin. 

8 

A 

■C 

jjfi dth. 

.4 


8 

j\&- chdr. 

9 



y* nan. 

5 

e 

l_J 

* 

c 

^r»b pdnch. 



v 

[j* it) das. 

1 • 
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30 
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FIGUEBS. 

NAMES. 


F1GUBE8. * 

NAMES. 


ABABIO. 

INDIA!. 



ABABIO. 

INDIAN 

J 

51 

o' 

n 

ikdwan. 

71 

vl 


c 

y^£l ilchattar. 

52 

or 


bdwan. 

72 

vr 


yy bahattar. 

53 

cr 


tvrpan. 

73 

vr 


yy iihattar . 

54 

cP 


chauwan. 

74 

Vp 

^8 

Jjbf^chaukattar. 

55 

00 


^j^f^pachpan. 

75 

VC 


pachhattar. 

56 

Cl 


chhappan . 

76 

Vi 

^4 

yy>- chhihattar. 

57 

C V 

**> 

saitawan. 

77 

vv 

'O'O 

yf-s mtlbattwr. 

58 

CA 

15 

^l$5' athdwan. 

78 

VA 

'oc 

* Ojj. 

yyn Mhattar. 

59 

ft3 

If- 

j 

^5«Jl umath. 

79 

v3 


f 

60 

V 

4’ 

-$3L> aa/A. 

80 

A 4 

C© 


61 

11 

i\ 

o 

ihaih. 

s 

81 

A \ 


tfodsi. 

62 

ir 

\\ 

bdsath. 

82 

Ar 



63 

ir 

44 

O 

<^l*y tirsath. 

83 

a r 



64 

ip 

48 

chausath. 

84 

AP 

*8 

chaurasl. 

65 

1C 

U. 

O ✓ 

^fLtuuJ paimath. 

85 

AC 


I'j^eg'Pachdti. 

66 

n 

44 

chhi,dsath. 

86 

A1 

c 4 

chhiydsi. 

67 

IV 


o 

satsath. 

87 

AV 

C'O 


68 

.1* 

4^ 

M ^11 1 

athsath. 

88 

AA 

•cr 

athdsL 

69 

13 

i£_ 

» of 

yy i unhattar. 

89 

A3 

«£- 


70 

V ♦ 

N$)0 

1 

jx~i satiar. 

K 

90 

3 ♦ 

1 

£_® 

oy nauwL 
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91 1\ L\ ikdnawe. 96 11 ^yL$>»chM,dnawe 

92 IT <jryb IdnawL 97 1v £_"0 ^y^» satdnawi. 

93 ir £J* tiranawe. 98 1A d^ athdnawL 

94 IP £-.8 ^jy^yychaurdnawi 99 11 l~L ^y\^> ninanawL 

0 X 

95 Ip d-.^ pach&nawL 100 !♦♦ y^sauov^sai 


a . Some of these have names Blightly differing from the 
preceding, which we here subjoin : 

V ^ 

11 gydrah 51 ikawan. 85 ^As^j panchdsi 

18 \j\£\ athdrd. 1 54 ^yy chawpan. 1 86 cMdsi. 


18 athdrd. 1 54 chawpan. 86 cMdsi. 

19 w*mw. 55 pachdwan. 90 jjj nauwa 

o 


dkis. 


bU«j taxntis. 


55 P acMwan - 90 Sy nauwad. 

o 

61 ^Jol ihath. / or 

( «*««*** 91 ^ Mnauwi. 

66 ' " 

> or chhasath. f m/ , 

' tjy y bdnauwt o- 


34 chauntis. 68 *p~>j\ math. 92 v 

^ f c/j- 1 ]/ biranauwe. 

38 artis. 71 Mhattar. 

_ t 93 tvranauwe. 


' U9 ^ 93 L$y]y tvranauwe. 

39 unchalis. 73 J&y tirhattar. o 

o 95 panchdnawi 

41 ilddlis. 76 y&^ychha-hattar 

«._)Ui WA « 96 '**'*■ 

/ " 'A 

46 chkaialis . / ^ or ( nau,dnawe o 

82 | 99] 

48 artalU. ( Mrifoi. f ^jjL) nindnmwi . 

X 1 I ^ 
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a . The numbers above one hundred proceed spmewhat like our own, . 

o 

only the conjunction is generally suppressed; as y^ uL&J eh sau 
pdnch f ‘one hundred (and) five jj do sau daqS two hundred 

(and) ten/ etc. The present year, 1855, may be expressed as with us, 
y*> -f>T bazar dth sau packpan , or y*> 

athdrah sau packpan f that is, 4 one thousand eight hundred/ etc., or 
4 eighteen hundred/ etc. 


b. The following are used as collective numbers: 

gandd , a group of four. [ eatkrd, a hundred. 


gdhi, a five. 
kori, a score.' 

t 

chdlisa , a forty. 


JsjSb hazdr , a thousand. 

lakh , a hundred thousand. 
Jj»j£ karor , one hundred lakhs, 


or ten millions. 


o. The Ordinals proceed as follows: 


6th. 


3L^ pahld or pahild, | j l$j y>- chauthd, 4th. 

or paihla, pdnchwah } 5th. 

W dusra, 2nd. 1 - chhuticdn, 

\jLs tksrd , 3rd. 4%^" chhatha. 

The 1 seventh’ and upwards are regularly formed from the Cardinals 
by the addition of wdh . The ordinals are all subject to inflection 
like adjectives in \ a or dh } that is, a becomes e for the oblique mas¬ 
culine, and l for the feminine. In like manner, dn becomes eh and in. 


d. Fractional Numbers. 
jU pd,o 

chauth, ^ J 
chauthd,l, , 
*i_£*V tihaX J. 

UjT 


m » 1 

UlV/M., y. 


uji P mn > 
paund 

\y*s sawd , if. 
derh t if. 
arhd f l f 2f. 


In the use of the fractional numbers, a few peculiarities oocui 
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wnioh it will be wul^to notice; thus, pame, when prefixed to a 
number, signifies * a quarter less’ than that number; sated, * a 
quarter motf^’ sarhe, * one half more,* etc. To the collective 

numbers for a hundred, a thousand, etc., thap are similarly applied; 
thus, y* paune sau = 75 ; sated sau =125. The words 

derh and arhd,l denote multiplication; as, J\yt> xjjj derh hazdr = 
1500, i. e. (1000 x 1|); arhd 9 i hazdr = 2500, or 

(1000 x 2$). 

e. It will bo seen then, that altogether the management of the 
numerals, whole and fractional, is no easy matter. The sure plan is 
to commit them ♦ carefully to memory up to 100. As a check upon 
this the learner should get the first ten, and the multiples of 10, as 
20, 30, 40, etc.; then, if he is not quite certain of any number (not an 

unlikely occurrence), for example 35, he may safely say 
t'is par pdnch, ‘ five over thirty.’ Lastly, let him get the first twenty 
thoroughly, and then count by scores kari ; thus, 35 is ek kori 

pandrab,; but the jnore scientific mode is, of course, to carry the 
hundred numerals in his head, and be quite independent. 

DEBIVATION OF WORDS. 

60. The Hindustani abounds with derivative words 
both of native origin and of foreign importation. Those 
from the Arabic are generally single words modified 
from a triliteral root, according to the grammatical rules 
of that language. From the Persian, on the other hand, 
not only derivative words are freely borrowed, but also 
a multitude of compounds, for the formation of which 
the Persian language has a peculiar aptitude, and to th^ 
number of which there is no limit. In like manner, j 
compositions in the Hindi dialect abound in Sanskrit 
words both derivative and compounded according to the 
genius of that highly-cultivated language. Hence, in 
order w *now Hindustani on sound etymological prin¬ 
ciples, a slight knowledge of Arabic, Persian, and 
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Sanskrit is absolutely requisite. To „ the majority of 
students in this country, however, this is impracticable, 
their time being necessarily occupied in the acquisition 
of those essential branches of knowledge usually taught 
at schools. As a general rule, then, we may take it for 
granted that an acquaintance with the words of the 
Hin dustani language, whether native or foreign, primi¬ 
tive or derivative, must be ultimately acquired by prac¬ 
tice in reading, with the aid of a vocabulary or dictionary, 
together with exercises in composition. This being the 
case, it will not be necessary for us to enter deeply into 
the subject of derivation or composition; the reader, if 
inclined, may consult Dr. Gilchrist’s quarto Grammar, 
edit. 1796, where he will find twenty-nine goodly pages 
devoted to this department. 

NOUNS DENOTING AGENCY OR POSSESSION. 

51. We have already seen that the agent of a verb 
is denoted by adding the termination i\ : wala (sometimes 
hard) to the inflected form of the infinitive, as bolne- 
wald or bolne-hara , ‘ a speaker.’ The same terminations 
added to a substantive denote in general the possessor of 
such substantive, real or temporary; as ghar-wdld , 
‘the master of the house;’ V.. jA bail-wala , ‘the owner 
of the bullock;’ or, simply, ‘ the man with the bullock.’ 
A noun of the third class is inflected on the addition of 
U\_j wald , thus, Hlj gadhe-wdla , ‘the owner of the 

ass;’ or ‘the man with the donkey.’ Yarious nouns of 
agency, etc. are also formed by adding the following 
terminations, thus:— 

^j’u to a garden, ^LcIj bagh-ban, a gardener. 

j\j — 1^5 a jest, thatthe-bdz, a jester. * 
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J>. to 

4^ a road, 

^ rdh-bar, a guide. 

>&- 

T. 9 

Afi^ a pipe, 

^Jj aZ>- hukka-barddr t a pipe-bearer. 

JOJ — 

Ja 3 a horse-shoe, JuJjij na’l-band, a farrier. 


a torch, 

mash’al-cMy a torch-bearer. 

»>- 

land, 

J zamin-ddr, a landholder. 

J ~ 

l&jl iron, 

jlfcj! lohdr, a blacksmith. 


Jj bad, 

jl£ju bad-kdry an evil-doer. 


jj> go^, 

2 ar-gar, a goldsmith. 


* b\£ crime, 

gunah-gar , a sinner. 

~ 

hope, 

t ° t 

ummed-wdr> an expectant. 

U>'j — 

door, 

. 0 

dar-w&n, a porter. 

<-? — 

aL-s army, 

8ipahi y a soldier. 

NOUNS PENOTINQ THE MEANS OR INSTRUMENT. 

52. These signify the thing by which the action may 

be performed, and are 
affixing 

derived from verbal roots by 

U a3 

J-j rolling, 

belan f a rolling-pin. 

\ . 

u — 

jv P la y in ^> 

\^oj rarnndy a park. 

~ 

clipping, 

.0 . 

katarniy a pair of scissors. 

_ 

J\^>- sweeping, 

jhdriiy a broom. 

Others are formed from nouns, by affixing 

J' as 

an hour, 

ghariyaly an hour-bell. 

<uT — 

o 

O the hand, 

A) Is— jJ dmtanay a glove. 

c£- 

o 

the eye, 

I —chashmaky spectacles. 

t — 

c. 

the hand, 

c. 

Aw-sJ cfcwfa, a handle. 1 


1 The terminations d<ir y buz, and perhaps a few more, require the noun to be 
inflected, if of the third class; as. maze-dar , tasteful, t/u, Uht-bdz y a jester. 
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NOUNS DENOTING PLACE OR SITUATION. 

63. These are formed partly by uniting two nouns 
together, and also by adding certain terminations; as, 

tibl a city, Haidar, haidar-Abdd, the 

city of Haidar. 


'iffy «-r a g ar ^ en > 

a flower, 

pMl-wdri, a flower- 



garden. 

a city, 

Ghazf, 

JJi Ghdzi-pury the city 



of Ghazf. 

jjj multitude, 

a tulip, 

lala-zdr , a tulip- 
bed. 

JU or S!Lc a place, 

\jyp a horse, 

ghursdl , a stable. 

a place, 

jJi a grave, 

Jcabr-istdn , a bury- 



ing-ground. 

ijJii a place, 

a rose, 

IT gul-shan , a rose- 
bower. 

h€ a place, 

1 * 1 j\ rest, 

dram-gdh, a rest¬ 
ing-place. 

city, 

Kishn, 

ABSTRACTS. 

pj Kishn-nagar y the 

town of Krishna. 


54 Abstract nouns are formed chiefly from adjec¬ 
tives, by affixing some termination, of which the follow¬ 
ing are of common occurrence: 


<«• if warm, 

l j ^ — (6 little, 

b, ^ or Uj — l^S a child, 
U* — sweet, 

^ — xj\j fresh, 


l garma , warm weather 
^*4^ kamti , deficiency. 

" '"o 

larak-pan, childhood. 
mithds , sweetness. 
tdzagi, freshness. 
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- t c f 

y to' la£,l high, unchdn , height. 

— \j* bad, y bur AX badness. 

— Uji bitter, LZ^\y£ karwdhat , bitterness. 

To Arabic nouns C-> is generally added to form abstracts; as, 
hukm , 4 a command/ hukumat, ‘dominion;’ so j*Lsr v ' 

hajj&m, ‘ a barber,’ hajjdmat, ‘ shaving.’ A few abstracts are formed 
by a repetition of the word, with a slight alteration in the last, as 

9 • 

jhbth-mxith, •‘falsehood.’ 

VERBALS. 

• 55. The verbal noun denoting the action (in pro¬ 

gress) is generally expressed by the infinitive. The 
action, in the abstract, is frequently expressed by the 
mere root; as, bol, ‘speech,’ jU- c/iah, ‘desire,’ etc. 
Others are formed from the root by adding certain 
terminations; as, 


1 to 

speak, 

kahd, a saying. 

•#- 

y sow, 

^y\y bOy&X a sowing. 

— 

mix, 

c-A* milap , a mixing or union. 

(jwl — 

. drink, 

Lpv 

(jwLj piyas, desire to drink, thirst. 

t r- — 

know(Pers.)^AJ<l J danisk , knowledge. 

& ~ 

J s>- burn, 

jalan, a burning. 

- 

^ deceive, 

bhuldiva, a deception. 

V n 


Isr* prepare, 

sajdwat, preparation. 

“ 

feed, 

✓ 

khtldX a feeding. 

<JUfc — 

)b call, 

luldhat , a calling. 
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DIMINUTIVES. 

56. These are formed from other nouns, by adding 
to them various terminations; as, 


\ to 

Jy 3 - 

a daughter, 

Lib bitiydy a little daughter. 

or - 


a cauldron, 

J degchiy a kettle. 


V 

a bedstead, 

Jj palangrly a small bed¬ 



stead. 


vy 

a cannon, 

clio y a musket. 

!>- 

o 

J * 

a man, 

. 9 

\j£j,+ 'marduydy a little man. 

- 

a brahman, 

brahmanrfa , a young 




brahman. 

% ~~ 

cir* 

a deer, 

Ilyyb hiranotdy a fawn. 

l 

t- 

o 


a peacock, 

moreldy a pea-chicken. 

AzsT — 

v « 


a garden, 

4 

baghichdy a kitchen- 




garden. 


FEMININES FORMED FROM MASCULINES. 

57. Names of males ending in I a or a «, of the third 


class, have the corresponding females in i\ as llo 
beta, 1 a son; ’ beti, ‘ a daughter ffbord, ‘ a 

horse abort, ‘ a mare. ’ In a similar maimer 
names of lifeless objects of the third class have some¬ 
times a feminine form, generally significant of diminution, 
as Xjf gold , ‘a bullet;’ goll, ‘a pill.’ Substantives 
of the first and second classes form the corresponding 


feminine by adding either <_$- 
follows:— 

h J>^ niy or 

. !L» mulld, a teacher, 

mullariu 

i sher, a lion, 

jJU skerni, * 

mihtar, a sweeper, 

mthtardnL 
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c, o* o. o 

{ ^aJ b\j> brdhman, a Brahman, brahmani. 

, ( 8undrm, or 

jli«o *wfldr, a goldsmith, ' ^ ^ 

a. A few are irregular in their formation; thus, from 
4 brother/ bahin, * sister / beg or khan , * lord/ 

begem or ^jl=w lchana/m , ‘lady;* rdja , ‘king/ rani, 

‘queen/ hdthi, m. ‘an elephant/ hathni , f. In other 

cases, as bap, ‘ father/ l* ma, ‘ mother/ the words are totally 

different, as in our own* language, and often taken from different 

o ^ ^ 

tongues, as mard, man* (Persian), 1 aurat , woman* 

(Arabic). 


ADJECTIVES. 

58. Adjectives are formed from substantives by the 
addition of certain terminations, most of which will be 


found in the following alphabetical list: their ordinary 
meaning will be obvious from the various examples; 
thus, by adding 


\ to 

•4y$1 hunger, 

bhukhdy hungry. 

— 

Jit a child, 

aj)lit tiflana , childish. 


jmjJ strength, 

jy\jyj zor-dtear , strong. 

O 

JCJ - 

j arms, 

c. 0. 0 

hatliydr-band . armed. 

,h- 

Uj fidelity, 

Jjlij wafa-ddr , faithful. 

b- 

foreign country, wilayat-zd , foreign-bora 

jLti —* 

a mountain, 

koh-sar, mountainous. 

A- 

J J the heart, 

dil-gkr , grieved. 

A~ 

sorrow, 

ij+Zfk gham-gin , sorrowful 

1 or ,1 

lbehind, 

piehhldj hindermost. 

Jkl* - 

wealtn, 

daulat-mandy wealthy. 
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t> to 

. ^ J two, 

IjjJ dundy double. 

CJU - 

Jji terror, 

haul-ndky terrible. 


Jo J view, 

didarity slightly. 

jl? 

grief, 

8 og-wdr } grievous. 


l*U name, 

jy% l) nam-war, renowned. 

* — 

JLy* two years, do-sdla , biennial. 

— 

j\j\i a market, ^dsdH, of the market. 

Jj or L — 

tooth, 

0 

dantely tusked. 

<Xa> or <0l> to <~-r>yy wood, 

, c h°Mn y wooden. 

fam 

9 

and gun are 

added to words to denote colour; as, 

9 

r U Jj&j 

%a'fardn-fam y ‘saffron-coloured,’ J-J n\l-giin y ‘blue- 

coloured.’ 

l )£ lcond and gosha are added* to numerals to 

express the 

figure of things; 

as, chau-hona, ‘quadrangular, 

> A S A A 

AJ 

shash-gosha , ‘hexagonal,’ etc . wash and^j wdr are 

added to express likeness; as, 

O ^ t # 

L/i? Oj*- bark-wash, like lightning,’ 

&j\k}jS9 i 

mardana-wary ‘like 

a brave man.’ 

a. Many adjectives are formed by prefixing certain words; as 

follows:— 



o' t0 

J seen, 

S>\ an-dekhd, unseen. 

l- 

lij trust, 

li|b ba-wafd, trusty. 


0 

patience, 

0 

be-sabr, impatient. 

Jj — 

a name, 

bad-ndm, infamous. 

jf — 

present, 

ghair-hazir, absent. 


Jac wisdom, 

Jac< — IMlaf-akl, foolish. 


fortune, 

y kam-bakht, unfortunate. 

i — 

*,‘V hel p> 

la-char a, helpless. 
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U to 

pleased, 

^1^0 nd-khwh} displeased. 

r* ~ 

9 

j ** age, 

O 9 O 

j***Jt> Jiam-umr , coeval. 

59. In concluding our 

remarks on the derivation of 


words, we would particularly direct the student’s atten¬ 
tion to the various uses of the termination l5 _ i. 1. It 
may be added to almost every adjective of the language, 
simple or compound, which then becomes the corres¬ 
ponding abstract substantive. 2. It may be added to all 
substantives denoting country, city, sect, tribe, physical 
substances, etc., which then become adjectives, signifying 
of or belonging to , or formed from , etc., the primary 
substantive. Lastly. It is used in forming feminines 
from masculines ; and it is the characteristic of the 
feminine gender in all present and past participles, as 
well as in all adjectives purely Indian ending in \ d. 

COMPOUND WOBDS. 

60. In all works written in the Urdu or mixed 
dialect of Hindustani, a vast number of compound words 
from the Persian may be met with in almost every page. 
These are generally formed by the union of two sub¬ 
stantives, or of an adjective with a substantive. Many 
of them are given in dictionaries, but as there is no limit 
to their number, the student must not place much re¬ 
liance on that source. A few weeks’ study of Persian 
will make the matter clearer than any body of rules we 
could lay down on the subject; we shall therefore ifotice 
here only the more important compounds, referring the 
student for further information to our Persian Grammar, 
last edition. 
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SUBSTANTIVES. 

a. A Persian or Arabic substantive with its regimen is of fire* 
quent occurrence in Hindustani; as, CjLj*- uj\ db-i-haiydt , ‘ water 
of immortality ;’ yldidaf-danish, ‘ the eye of discernment;’ 

ru-e-zamin, ‘the face of the earth.’ In a similar form a 
Persian substantive with its adjective occasionally occurs; as, 

y 

mard-i-nikii, ‘a good man;’ jJU ’alam-t-fani, ‘the perishable 

world.’ These, when introduced into Hindustani, are viewed as 
single words, and form their various cases by adding the post-posi¬ 
tions like nouns of the first or second classes; as, db-i-haiydt kd, 
db-i-haiydt se, etc. 

b. A numerous class of Compound Substantives is formed by the 

mere juxta-position of two nouns ; as, <Sj\s^ bdwar-cM- 

Ihana , ‘cook-house, or kitchen,’ from b ‘cook,’ and ‘a 

house;’ so, razm-gdh, ‘the battle-field,’ from ‘contest,’ 

and *1^ ‘ a place;’ in like manner, jahdn-pandh , ‘ the 

asylum of the world,’ i. e. ‘your majesty,’ from ^,1^- * the 

world,’ and alij ‘ refuge ;’ so, roz-ndma , ‘ a day-book,’ 

kMrad-nama, ‘the book of wisdom,’ etc. In compounds of 
this kind, the two words are generally written separate, though they 
may also be united into one. These are upon the whole like our own 
compounds, bookstall , coffee house, newspaper, etc., of which it is 
customary to write some with a hyphen between, others quite 
separate, and a few united into one word. 

c • There is a class of verbal Nouns, not very numerous, consisting, 
1st. Qf two contracted infinitives, connected with the conjunction *; 
as, j guft o shaniid , ‘ conversation,’ literally, ‘ speaking 

c, _ 

and hearing;’ j j | amad o raft or dmad o shud, ‘ coming ‘and 
going, intercourse.’ 2ndly. A contracted infinitive, with the cor- 
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responding root; as y>- j just o jk, ‘ searching ;’ £ y 

puft o gk, ‘ conversation.’ The conjunction y in such cases is ooca- 

/ i v/ * - 

sionallv omitted; as, x*\, yS the same as Jul y <X*1, etc . 

d. There are a few compounds similar to the preceding, consisting 
of two substantives, sometimes of the same, and sometimes of different 

/ c O . o 

signification; as, ^ y Jy or jy u*S $ jy mart 0 bkm or mart 0 
Icishwar , ‘an empire’ or * kingdom,’ literally, ‘boundary and region;’ 
sc, \yb y c-M dJ 0 hated , ‘climate,’ literally, ‘water and air;’ 
yAJ nashv o*namd, ‘ rearing or bringing up ’ (a plant or animal). 

* o 

In these, also, the conjunction y may be omitted, as Lkj 

9 o 

r* eto - 

e. Compounds purely Hindustani or Hindi are not nearly so 

numerous as those borrowed from the Persian; the following are 
occasionally met with: 1st. A masculine and feminine past participle, 
generally the same verb, though sometimes different; as, l *£ 

Icahd-kaM , ‘altercation,’ kaha-suni, ‘disputation.’ 2nd. Two 

nouns of the same, or nearly the same signification ; as, 

( ^ i • 

servants,’ a custom or mode,’ etc. Such expressions are 

very common in the ‘ Bagh 0 Bahar,’ which is the standard work of 
the language. 3rd. Two words having something of alliteration about 

.0 9 o ( 

them, or a similarity of rhyme ; as, j*yJ&J hurly-burly,’ jtJ jy 

‘ uproar,’ J^>- * trickery,’ etc., all of which we should of course 

vote to be vulgarisms, only that they occur in the very best writers. 
Lastly, the Hindustani is particularly rich in imitative sounds, such 
as ‘jingling,’ y y ‘simmering.’ 

/. Arabic phrases, such as we described in p. 19 (No. 18), are 
occasionally met with, such as ‘ the Causer of 

causes ,’, 4 God,’ etc*; but we believe that all such are explained in 
good dictionaries. 
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ADJECTIVES. 

a. A very numerous class of epithets is formed by the union of 

two substantives; as, Idla rukh , ‘having cheeks like the 

tulip;’ pdrl-r{i,e or pari-r&j ‘having the face of a fairy;’ 

Jj sang-dil , ‘having a heart like stone;’ shakar-lab , 

‘ having lips (sweet) as sugar.’ In English we have many instances, 
in the more familiar style, of this kind of compound; as, ‘ iron- 
hearted,’ ‘bull-headed,’ ‘lynx-eyed,’ etc. 

b. Another numerous class, similar to the preceding, is formed by 

prefixing an adjective to a substantive; as, Jchub-ru y e f 

‘ having a fair face;’ tl/b pak-rd,e y ‘ of pure intention;’ 

Jj tang-dil, ‘distressed in heart.’ W€ make use of many 

such compounds in familiar conversation and newspaper style, such ae 
‘clear-sighted,’ ‘long-headed,’ ‘sharp-witted,’ ‘hard-hearted,’^. 

c. Perhaps the most numerous class of the epithets is that com¬ 

posed of verbal roots, joined to substantives or adjectives; as y jJ> Jlc 
’ dlam-gWy world-subduing;’ jJo) fitna-angezy strife-exciting;’ 
LT jdn-dsd , ‘giving rest to the soul;’ dil-sitdn, 

‘ravishing the heart;’ subuk-raw , ‘moving lightly.’ Our 

best English poets frequently indulge in compounds of this class; thus, 
‘ the night-tripping fairy,’ ‘ the temple-haunting martlet,’ ‘ the cloud- 
compelling Jove,’ etc. 

d. A knowledge of these Persian compounds will be absolutely 
necessary, in order to peruse with any advantage the finest productions 
of the Hindustani language. The poets in general freely use such 
terms; nor are they of less frequent occurrence in the beet prose 
works, such as the ‘Bagh o Bahar,’ the ‘ Ikhwanu-s-safa,’ the ‘ Khirad 
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Afroz/ etc., for the thorough understanding of which, a slight know¬ 
ledge of the Persian is absolutely requisite. In proof of this, we 
could point out many compounds which occur in our own selections 
from the 6 Khirad Afroz/ not to be found in any dictionary, the 
meaning at the same time being quite obvious to any one who knows 
Persian. Such, for example, are marham-bahd , medicine- 

money ; ’ yJu nafas-kusMy ‘ mortifying of the passions;* 

jr!/" sjifi-mizaj, ‘of philosophic disposition,’ 

• 

e. We may reckon among the compounds such expressions as 
L-jb U md-bap, ‘parents/ jyf Jt Idr-kapur , ‘iir and Kapur/ names 
of two brother minstrels who lived at the court of Akbar. It is 
barely possible that this may be an imitation of the Sanskrit compound 
called Dwandwa; tbpugh the probability is in favour of its being an 
idiomatic omission of the conjunction jj\ ‘ and/ between two such 
words as are usually considered to be associated together. In works 
purely Hindi, translated from the Sanskrit, such as the ‘ Prcm Sagar/ 
it is most likely that such phrases as \jy^ Xj nonda-jasoda , 
‘Nanda and Jasoda/ krishna-bahram , ‘Krishna and 

Balaram/ are bona-fide Dwandwas; but it would savour of pedantry to 
apply the term to such homely expressions as ^‘bread and 
butter/ or the very un-classical beverage commonly called 
videlicet, ' brandy and water.’ 
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SECTION Y. 

SYNTAX, OR THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

61. In all languages a simple sentence must necessarily 
consist of three parts, expressed or understood: 1st, a 
nominative or subject; 2nd, a verb; and 3rd, a predicate 
or attribute; as, ‘ fire is hot,’ ‘ ice is cold.’ In many 
instances the verb and attribute are included in one 
word ; as, ‘ the man sleeps,’ ‘ the horse runs,’ ‘ the snow 
falls,’ in which case the verb is said to be neuter or 
intransitive. When the verb is expressive of an action, 
and at the same time the sense is incomplete without 
stating the object acted upon, it is called an active or 
transitive verb, as, ‘ the carpenter made a table,’ ‘ the 
masons built a church.’ In each of these sentences it is 
evident that something is required beyond the verb to 
complete the sense, for if we merely said ‘ the carpenter 
made,’ ‘the masons built,’ the hearer would instantly 
ask, ‘made what?’ ‘built what?’ In Hindustani and 
several of its kindred dialects, it is of the utmost import¬ 
ance that the learner should discriminate the active or 
transitive from the neuter or intransitive verb, in order 
that he may adopt that mode of construction pec uliar to 
each. In a sentence whose verb is active or transitive, 
we shall designate the three parts as agent, verb, and 
object; thus, the carpenter is the agent; made, the verb; 
and a table , the object. 

a. In the arrangement of the three parts of a sentence, different 
languages follow rules peculiar to themselves; for instance, in the 
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sentence, 1 the elephant killed the tiger,’ the Latin, Greek, and 
Sanskrit languages have the option of arranging the words in any 
order. The Arabic and the Gaelic put the verb first, then the nomi¬ 
native, and lastly the object. The English and Erench follow the 
logical order as we have given it, and the Hindustani and Persian 
have also an arrangement of their own, which we shall now proceed to 
explain, as our first rule of Syntax or construction. 

62. The general rule for the arrangement of the parts 
of a sentence in Hindustani is, first, the nominative or 
agent; secondly, the predicate or object; and, last of all, 
the verb; thus, i/T ag garm hai , ‘fire is hot,’ 

\j5 parhez achchJd dawa hai , 6 abstinence is 

good physic,’ ^ jU £ jJ* J, hdthi-ne sher-ko 

mar-ddld hai , i the elephant has killed the tiger.’ 

2 

a . Though the above rule holds iD short sentences, such as those 
we have just given, yet it is by no means of stringent application. 
In the first place, poets are freely allowed the proverbial license of 
the genm ; that is, to adopt that arrangement of the words which best 
pleases the ear, or suits the metre. In prose, also, it may sometimes 

® ^ # i . * * 9 & * 9 ? 

be more emphatic to put the object first; as, uJ \j>- y £ 

‘ thou hast stolen those images.’ Sometimes the object is, for the sake 
of contrast or emphasis, put last, in the place usually occupied by the 
verb; as follows, if* JU£ Jj] — 

‘ the*fbol seeks for wealth, and the sage for excellence,’ where mdl-ko 
and Jcamdl-ho are put last. 

b . The Hindustani makes no difference in the arrangement of a 

sentence, whether it be interrogative or affirmative. In conversation, 
the tone of the voice, or the look, suffices to indicate whether or not a 
question is asked, and in reading it must be inferred from the context; 
thus, y may signify ‘you will go,’ or ‘will you go?’ There 

are, however, several words which are used only in asking a question, 
such as those given in the middle column of p. 68. These, when 
used, come immediately before the verb, as * where 
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will you go ?’ The word \£ is sometimes employed at the beginning 
of a sentence to denote interrogation, like the Latin mm or an; as, 
^ <J |* have you not heard this proverb r * 

CONCORD OF ADJECTIVES WITH SUBSTANTIVES. 

63. The adjective, as in English, generally precedes 
its substantive. If the adjective be capable of inflection, 
that is, if it be a purely Indian word ending in \ a , the 
following rule holds : The termination \ q. is used before 
all masculine nouns in the nominative (or first accusative) 
case singular; the termination ^ e is used before mas¬ 
culine nouns in any other case singular, or in the plural 
nuinber; and the termination ^ T i is used before all 
feminine nouns, in any case, singular or plural; thus, 
wuh bhald mard hai , ‘ he is a good man,’ 
^ bhale mard-se , ‘from a good man/ jy* 

bhale mard , ‘ good men, 5 ^ bhale mardoh-se , 

‘from good men, 5 ^j£ bliali 5 aurat , ‘a good woman, 5 
IS" &£jf- bhali 5 auraton-kd , ‘of good women.’ 

a. The same rule applies to such adjectives in dh and * a, as 

admit of inflection; as, 'the tenth man,’ ^£>4 

‘of the tenth man,’ ‘the tenth night;’ so,^iluJi 

‘the helpless traveller,’ £ £±s£sf u ‘to the helpless traveller,’ 
j ‘ the helpless queen.’ 

b . If adjectives, capable of inflection, be separated by means of 

the particle £ from the noun which they qualify, and united with 
the verb, they undergo no change; as, ^ ‘blaoket 

his face; ’ but in this sentence Mld-karnd is to be reckoned a com¬ 
pound verb (p. 66, b). Adjectives, ending with any letter except 
\ 9 x and restricted as above, do not undergo any change 
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*a> pure man, <_l/b ‘a pure woman,’ 

cJ\j U ' f an unclean thing.* 

c. As a general rule, adjectives, when followed by their sub¬ 
stantives, never receive the nasal terminations (dh> eh , or oh) of 
the plural ; and the same rule applies to such tenses as are 
formed of participles with or without an auxiliary verb, it being 
deemed sufficient to add the nasal h to the last word only; as 

^£>-1 achchhk (not ackchh^ah) hitabeh , ‘good books;* 
ci Nude (not bhaloh) admiyoh-ne f ‘by good men;* 

sft we whti thin, ‘ they (females) 

continued going along.* Sometimes, however, the participle takes 
the plural termination; as and {fff- When 

the adjective comes last (which may happen in verse), it sometimes 
receives the plural termination; as, ‘ heavy (tedious) 

nights.* (Yates’s Grammar). 

d. If an adjective qualify two or more nouns, some of which are 

masculine, and others feminine, the adjective is used in the masculine 
form, and the same rule applies to the participles and future tenses of 
verbs; as, b* ‘ his mother and father are dead ;* 

\f \y f ‘he seeing his son and 

daughter dead, said,* etc. If, however, the substantives be names of 
inanimate things, the adjective generally agrees with that to which it 
stands nearest; thus, ^b ±fjf 

4 the clothes, plates, and books are very good.* 

CONCORD OF THE GENITIVE WITH ITS REGIMEN J ETC. 

64. We have seen (p. 27, etc.,) that the genitiye 
case has three distinct terminations, ha, he, and hi, and 
the rule which determines the choice of these is exactly 
similar to that which regulates the termination of the 
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adjective; in fact, all genitives in Hindustani are pos¬ 
sessive adjectives , subject to inflection, and, like adjectives, 
they are generally placed before the substantive which 
governs them. If the governing word be masculine and 
in the nominative case (or first form of the accusative' 
singular, l£ kd is used, as, J? Sj* mard-ka ghar, ‘ the 
man’s house,’ or ‘the house of the man,’ ^jbli, l-S K 
mard-ka, kutta wafddar hai, ‘ the man’s dog is faithful,’ 
12’ Sjt mard-kd kutta mat maro , ‘ do not 
beat the man’s dog.’ If the governing word be mascu¬ 
line, and in an oblique case singular, or in any case 
plural, ^ ke is used, as, ^ ^ Sj, mard-ke ghar-se, 

‘ from the man’s house,’ ji 1$ mard-ke gharon- 

ko, ‘to the man’s houses.’ Lastly, if the governing 
word be feminine, in whatever case or number, ^ ki is 
used; as, Jj* mard-ki beti, ‘the man’s daughter,’ 

Sj, mard-ki kitdbeh , ‘ the man’s books.’ 

a. Although the general rule is to put the genitive case before 
its regimen, yet the reverse is of frequent occurrence, particularly in 
such works as have been translated or imitated from the Persian; 
as ^ Jui ‘the thraldom of the body/ JAsT 9 ‘the 

worship of thanksgiving/ We may here state that the Persian 
genitive is formed by placing the governing word first, having its last 
letter marked with the vowel Icasra ; as, ^ ganj-i ddnish, 

‘the treasury of wisdom/ where the short vowel i is the sign of the 
genitive, similar in its use to our particle of in English. Persian words 
ending with s and take *; and those ending with \ or j take 

i * * * ° t 

for the sign of the genitive; as, a servant of God/ 

jk ' air of the sea/ 

:b. The genitive sign is employed idiomatically in such expressions 
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ftB ^ \S .. I sdb-ha sab , f one and all/ l£ c:-*^ khet-hd 

Jchet % ‘ the whole (field) of the field/ ^ cub idtf, * mere 

talk / and adjectively to convert a substantive into an attributive; 
thus, lJ** 3 sone-hd takhta, ‘ a golden plate/ or ‘plate of gold/ 

o “' 

* a boy with a large head/ 

0. In some cases it is idiomatically omitted; as ^ ^b£ bj J daryd 
handre, ‘on the river bank/ for ^ bjJ daryd-he 

kandre-men, ‘on the bank of the river/ It is also omitted in many 
expressions in which the governing words denote weight or measure; 
as, f one* pound of flesh/ ‘ a 

bfgha of ground/ where the words are used merely in apposition, the 
same as in German. 

U. The genitive is also used to signify possession, value, etc. ,* 
as, l$J Liu cXjJ ^ abiJl; pddshdh-K e [ pds or yahdh 
understood] eh betd thd f ‘ the king had a son / in like manner, 
, ,J-J Llib! us- ke [jods, etc.] bhi eh betl thi , 1 ho 

had also a daughter/ Jjy o eh rhpl t e-hd chdnwal , 

‘ one rupee's (worth of) rice/ 

£. Compounds formed of two common substantives in English 
will in Hindustani be expressed by the genitive case; as 
lihhne-hi mez f 1 a writing-table / hhdne ha waht, 

‘ dinner time / and sometimes the genitive sign is used in Hindustani 

c o 

when in English it is inadmissible, as Jail j£j fihr hd lafz f ‘ the 
word pike/ 


/. Instances sometimes occur in which a genitive case is used in 

' ' 

consequence of a noun or preposition understood ; such as y—» y 

j J ^ - » 

‘hear ye him/ i.e. cub * his word/ so in the tale of the 

First Harwesh (‘ Bagh o Bahdr/ p. 34,) we have ^ j Ua cul 


f . C | c* 

b>* (where the word ^ or is understood), 

‘between you and me there has arisen a sincere friendship/ The 


? 
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editors of a recent Calcutta edition have made an amendment here, by 
using hamari tumhdri! 

GOVEENMENT OF PEEPOSITIONS, ETC. 

65. The list of prepositions, page 71, beginning with 
^J~\ age , etc., govern the genitive with he; as 
J?~\ ^ jS ghar-he age , ‘ before (in front of) the house 
j\ J v> darya-ke par , ‘ over (on the other side of) 
the river/ etc. The less numerous list, beginning with 
bdbat\ etc., page 72, govern the genitive with 
ki; as, uJ Jb shahr-hi taraf, ‘ towards (in the 

direction of) the city.’ All the prepositions may be 
optionally put before or after the word which they 
govern, their effect on the substantive, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, remaining the same. 

a. The prepositions being all substantives in an oblique case 
whose termination is (No. 64, c) idiomatically omitted, it is easy to 
see from what we have just stated why they should govern the 
genitive in he or hi, but never in hd. There is however one pecu¬ 
liarity attending some of the feminine prepositions which custom 
seems to have established; though the rationale of it be not at all 
evident. We have excellent authority for saying that the words 
ijb, and JcjU, when they precede the sub¬ 
stantive, require the genitive in he; and when they follow, they 
require hi. In the second volume of the ‘ Khirad Afroz/ p. 277, we 
have bamadad ’ ahl-he , * by aid of the understanding/ 

In the Bagh o Bahar/ 1 p. 40, we have 
€ 

1 Whenever reference is made to the ‘ B&gh o Bah&r,' it is understood to be the 
edition recently edited by me, at the desire and expense of the Honourable the East- 
India Company. It is not only the cheapest, but in every respect the best work that 
the student can peruse, after he has gone through the Selections appended to this 
Grammar.—D. F. 
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le-nmrzi huzbr-ke % * without consent of her highness the princess;' 
and in page 188 of the same work, we have ^ l-JJo CSj) 
eh taraf shahr-ke, ‘ on one side of the cityall of them with he 
in every edition and copy, printed or manuscript. The wonder 
is, how it escaped the critical amendments of the Calcutta editors 
already alluded to ; but so it has, for even they have here followed 
the established reading. 

o . 

h. The preposition Jujl* manand or mdnind has been amply 
discussed by f)r. Gilchrist in several of his works, but it must be 
confessed that the learned doctor does not in this instance appear as a 
sound and fair critic. He assumes that one of the Munshfs used he 
instead of hi by mistake , and that he had sufficient influence with all 
the other learned natives of the country to make them take his part, 
and sanction the error. This argument is so very ridiculous that refu¬ 
tation is superfluous. Use is everything in language, and if in Hin¬ 
dustani custom has ordained that several of the prepositions when they 
precede the word which they govern, require the genitive with he , 
and when they follow require hi, then it is the duty of the grammarian 
fairly to state the fact. It is quite probable that many instances of 
this mode of construction, in addition to those which we have shown 
above, may yet be detected. 

c. The adverbs ‘ here,’ and ‘ there,’ govern the genitive 
ydth he, like nouns or prepositions. When thus used, they convey 
idiomatically the signification of ‘at, to, or in the house of,' or ‘in the 
possession of.’ ‘go to the gentleman’s house,' 

which is not unlike the use of the French particle che%. The pre¬ 
positions (jwb and are used in the same general sense as 

jjswb ‘near or with him,' and more generally ‘in his possesion,' 

‘ chez lui .' The word uio denotes idiomatically ‘ in the opinion of,' 
a3 ^ ‘in the opinion of the wise;' ‘apud 

sapientes.' 
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d. Several of the prepositions, when they follow their substantives, 
may dispense entirely with the genitive signs he and hi, thus shewing 
a tendency to become real postpositions; as, ^-*15 ‘near or 

before the judge/ If the word they govern be a noun of the third 
class, or a pronoun, the inflected form remains the same as if he or hi 
had been expressed; as, (jwb ‘near the boy;’ ‘with¬ 

out him or her; ’ and if the word governed be the first or second 
personal pronoun, when the genitive is thus dispensed with, the 

oblique forms mujh and tujh are used; as, (jwU 4 ^ ‘ near me; * 
* ¥ 

jpsf 4 near thee/ 


DATIVE CASE. 

66. The use and application of this case is very 
nearly the same as in most European languages. As 
a general rule, an English noun, governed by the pre¬ 
positions to or for , will be expressed in Hindustani by 
means of the dative case. 

a. The Hindustani dative sometimes corresponds with the Latin 
accusative, expressive of motion to a place; for instance, 

fs- 4 I will go home/ ‘ ibo domum/ In this last sense also, the 
sign ho is often omitted, which brings it still nearer the Latin; as, 
l jU- 4 1 am going home/ 4 eo domum/ The dative 

case is also used to express time when; as, £ ^J ‘ by day ; 9 

‘by night; , £ ‘at evening/ In such expressions 

the post-position ho is frequently and even elegantly omitted; as, 
‘ one day; * and if the word expressive of time be accom¬ 
panied by an adjective or pronoun subject to inflection, the inflected 
form of the latter remains the same as if ho had been expressed.* as, 
jjJ (jwl * on that day; * ‘ at what time ? 9 
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ACCUSATIVE CASE. 

67. The accusative in Hindustani, as in English, is 
generally like the nominative, but when it is desirable to 
render the object of an active verb very definite or 
specific, then the termination ko (of the dative) is added 
to the object. 

a. We believe this rule to be quite sound as a general principle, 
though by no means of rigid application. M any words are sufficiently 
definite from accompanying circumstances, such as an adjective, a 
genitive case, a pronoun, etc., so as not to require any discriminative 
mark. Others again, though sufficiently definite in themselves, gene¬ 
rally require the particle ko; such are proper names, names of offices, 
professions, etc.; as, yL £ wliol* ‘call Manik yh £ 

1 call the Sardar.’ In these instances, however, the Hindustani 
assimilates with file Greek, which would employ the definite article 
in like cases. 

b. The use of the particle ko to denote the object of an active verb 
forms one of the niceties of the Hindustani, which can only be arrived 
at by practice. A well-educated native, and many Europeans who 
have studied the language and associated much with natives, will 
without effort supply the particle ko in its proper place, and nowhere 
else. It follows then that there must be some principle to regulate all 
this, though it may be difficult to lay hold of, or to express within a 
short compass. The rule given by Muhammad Ibrahim of Bombay, 
and we assuredly know of no better authority, is in substance the same 
as we have just stated.— Vide ‘Tuhfae Elphinstone/ page 80. 

e. When a verb governs an accusative and also a dative, both being 
substantives, the first or nominative form of the accusative is generally 
used, as the repetition of ko in both cases would not only sound ill^ but 
in many instances lead to ambiguity; thus, j J w •>> ■ give the 
horse to the man/ If, however, it be deemed essential to add ko to 
the accusative, even this rule must give way; as in the following 
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is' C 

sentence: t> J £ • J> 

gave his brother’s share to his (brother’s) wife.’ When the dative is a 

pronoun, the repetition of ho is easily avoided by using the termination 

e or eh for the latter; as, LT 5 ' / L 0 4 ^ * the 

judge gave up to her the child.’ 

ABLATIVE AND LOCATIVE. 

68. The ablative denotes the source from which any 
thing proceeds; the locative, as its name imports, denotes 
situation. In their use and application, they generally 
correspond with the Latin ablative.’ 

a. The ablative sign se signifies * from ’ and ‘ with.’ It is 
applied to the instrument with which , but very Beldom to the agent by 
whom , any act is done, unless in connection with a neuter verb. Example : 

V/ w 

ljU ^ j\£j £ (J * the executioner smote the prisoner 

with a sword.’ In Dr. Gilchrist’s Story-Teller (No. 97), we have an 
instance of se denoting the agent, the only one we have ever met with 
in our reading; ^ ‘how 

is it that stale bread was eaten by thee ? ’ With a neuter verb se 
may be used to denote the source or origin of the event described ; 

. 9 G £ £ . * ( 

as follows, 'y* c )\j~> by some poet {or 

through some poet) a fault took place.’ 

b. With the verb \^£ kahnd, 1 to say’ or ‘tell,’ the particle ^3 se 
seems to be used idiomatically, and must often be translated in English 

t ^ I ^ S 4 s i 

by to; ’ as, ^ ^ (juui I am saying to him,’ or 

* telling him, truth; ’ because the sentence 

will mean, ‘1 declare him {or her, or it) to be true,’ or v 1 call that 
truth; * so 5 £~J\ means ‘ people do not call 

him a man.’' The use of ^3 se with therefore is obvious. 

c . The locative sign men generally denotes in, sometimes to 
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or into; as, ‘ he is in the city/ \j> ^ ^ 'he 

is gone to (into) the city/ The locative signs and j have fre- 
quently the post-position ^ joined to them; as, U j^Si ^ 

‘he brought a sword from in the city / \jj j f ^ ^ 

‘ he fell down from on his horse/ Here the English idiom is * from 
off ’ his horse, which is less logical. 


CASE OF THE AGENT. 

69. The case of the agent, characterized by the par¬ 
ticle J, ne, is never used except with transitive verbs, 
and when used it is confined to those tenses only which 
are formed of the past participle (No. 40, page 55). The 
verb then agrees with the object in gender and number, 
unless it be de«med requisite to render the object definite 
by the addition of the particle £ Ico (No. 67), in which 
case the verb remains in the simple form of the third 
person singular masculine. 

a . In further illustration of this very simple rule, we here sub- 
join a sufficient number of examples; J ti (jwl ‘he 

saw a dog/ or, literally, ‘ by him a dog (was) seen/ likewise, 
J cj* he Baw three horses/ or, ‘ by him/ etc.; 
^ he saw a fox/ 

‘he saw many foxes/ in all which phrases the construction agrees 
precisely with the Latin passive voice. Again, if it be deemed necessary 
or elegant to add ko to the object, then the verb will be always the 

9 

same, that is, the masculine singular form ; thus, IgSo J £ * 

‘ we have seen the dog / J £ * have y ou see!l the 

horses?* l^> ‘when that man saw 

the*fox/ J £ $ ci ^ ‘we have seen the foxes/ 
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The same rule applies to all the tenses into which enters 

, Jf > *' 

(page 55) ; as, \^jj lL£j\ <J (jm\ ‘he has seen a dog / so, 
J \ji^ «J * he had seen three horses/ As this 

is a subject of great importance in the language, we would advise 
the student to repeat each of the above phrases in all the tenses 
given in page 55. 

b. It must be remembered that the case denoting the agent in 
' the personal pronouns I and thou , are ^ maih-ne and <J y 
, tu-ne or <J taih-ne ; as l^o• J * I saw him (her or 

it); JA* y hast «thou not heard this pro¬ 

verb ? * If, however, the pronouns be followed by a qualifying 

9 

word (substantive or adjective), the inflected forms 45 * mujh 

9 

and tujh are used; thus, in the ‘ Bagh 0 Bahar/ page. 20, 

c # 9 

<-?y LTJtri ^ 4 yy ‘ 1 p°° r (° r 

wretched) obtained nourishment under the shelter of my parents/ 

0 . The student should endeavour to remember the limited and 
restricted use of this case of the agent. 1st. It is never used before a 
neuter or intransitive verb. 2nd. It is never used before any of the 
tenses formed from the root or from the present participle of any verb 

O 

whatever. 3rd. It is never used before the verb \dy bolnd t ‘ to 
speak or say/ nor before W ldnd t ‘to bring/ although they both seem 
according to our notion to be intransitive. Bolnd appears to differ very 
little from hahnd, which last requires the use of the agent with ne. 
The verb Idna is a compound of le-and f the last member of which is 
neuter or intransitive, and this leads us to a general rule, which is, 
that ‘ compound verbs, such as Intensives, of which the last member is 
neuter, though really transitive in signification, do not require the 
agent with ne; ’ thus, ^ * those 

travellers have eaten up the dinner/ 

d. When two sentences having the same nominative or agent 
are coupled by the conjunction jj\ aur , * and/ the first of which 
has a neuter verb, and the following a verb transitive, it is not 
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necessary to express the agent with ne in the second sentence, but the 
construction goes on the same as if ne had been expressed; thus, 

j)\ Lgpy jQ wuh ghat phvr d,i aur (us-ne) lcahd , ‘she 

quickly returned and said.’ 

e. This very peculiar use of the particle ne to denote the agent 
prevails, with slight modifications, throughout an extensive group of 
dialects spoken in Hindustan Proper. It is found in the Mar&thf, 
the Guzeratf, and the Panjabi, in the West. In the Nepalese it 
assumes the form le\ and it may be inferred that it prevails in 
most of the intermediate dialects of Hindi origin, amounting to nearly 
twenty in number. It does not exist in the group of dialects connected 
with the Bengali, nor in those of the Deccan. In the grammars of the 
Marathi language, it is called the Instrumental case , a term inapplicable 
in Hindi, as it never is used with the instrument , but solely with the 
ager4 . What is called the instrumental case in Sanskrit, is applied 
indifferently to the agent or instrument; but in the modem dialects 
above alluded to, particularly the Hindustani, ne is restricted to the 
agent only. 

/. Our great grammarians have succeeded wonderfully well in 
mystifying the very simple (though singular) use and application of 
this particle ne. Dr. Gilchrist, in the first edition of his grammar, 
seems to have felt greatly embarrassed by it, without exactly knowing 
what to make of it. Those who have merely followed the learned 
doctor, with very few ideas of their own, have contented themselves 
by calling it an expletive , which luminous explanation has stood for 
years in one of the books hitherto read by beginners. Now, the term 
* expletive ’ in philology is as convenient, in its way, as that of the 
humours in the jargon of quack doctors; it solves every difficulty, and 
forms a ready answer to all questions: it may mean anything or 
nothing. To account philosophically for the mode in which this 
particle is applied does not fall within our province; suffice it merely 
to say, that it is a form of construction very common in Sanskrit. 
With regard, however, to its practical use and application, we trust 
that all difficulty has been removed. The fact is, that the only *real 
difficulty likely to arrest the progress of the learner consists, not in 
the use of ne to express the agent, but in that of ko to define the 
object of a transitive verb. 
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70. When a noun is accompanied by a numeral 
adjective, the plural termination on of the oblique cases is 
generally dispensed with. If the noun be of the third 
class, the inflected form in e is generally used. 

a. Thus, V* £ j^>- ^ ‘ ^ ree soldiers beat 

four men. 9 We have reason to believe that the addition of the 
termination on would render the substantives more pointed or definite; 
thus, tin sipahiyohne would signify the three soldiers (aforesaid).’ 
In the grammar prefixed to Dr. Gilchrist ’b Dictionary (London ed.), 
we have 'a hundred horses were at the 

Naww&b’s,’ which ought to be translated ‘ a hundred horse,’ t. e. 
4 a troop or collective body of one hundred,' whereas, * a hundred 
horses,’ or ‘a hundred boys,’ would be y* and y*- 

b. Collective numbers add on to denote multiplication or repe- 

tition ; as, 'hundreds of battles;’ 

* thousands of cities.’ Any numeral by adding on becomes more 

^ A I t 

emphatic or definite; as, ^ those four persons.’ 

"Words expressive of time, as year, month, day, etc., add on in the 

O 9 

nominative plural; as, * y ears ^ ave passed away.’ 

e . In Hindustani the conjunction, etc., is idiomatically omitted in 
Buch phrases as ^J ‘ two (or) three,’ ‘ (from) ten (to) 

twenty.’ A doubtful number is expressed hy adding to the 

numeral; as, uXj\ ‘about ten men;’ (jwJ 

4 about a hundred years.’ To signify * fold,’ Jur*- or LT is added to 

0 f v 

numerals; as j J ‘ two-fold ;’ L? ^ J ‘ ten-fold.’ Distributives 
are formed by doubling the number ; as, 4 two by two,’ or* ‘ two 
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apiece.’ Thus, suppose we wish to say, * give these men three 
rupees each,’ or ‘ three rupees apiece,’ the Hindustan! will be 
j y to these men, three three rupees 

give.’ 

COMPARISON OP ADJECTIVES. 

71. We have already observed that adjectives in 
Hindustani do not admit of comparison by any regular 
or systematic terminations. The comparative degree is 
indicated by merely putting the standard of comparison 
in the ablative, and the superlative by prefixing to that 
the word sab , ‘ all.’ 

a. The comparative and superlative are to be inferred in general 

from the context, as the adjective has only one form, that of the 
positive or simple word, thus C Jji f>- && 

4 the miser is better than the liberal man if he (the miser) give an 
answer quickly.’ It is obvious that if the standard of comparison 
should include the whole class spoken of, the adjective will express 

"-9 f 

3 the superlative degree. Ex. — 5 

4 of all accomplishments two are best’ (viz. learning and the art of 
war). 

b. To express the comparative degree, the particles j*\ aur , and 

ziyada, * more,’ may also be employed exactly as in French and 
^ ^ 9 
English; as, o* 4 those people 

are worse than dogs.’ The adjective is sometimes doubled to express 

the superlative degree; as, \$>-\ 4 very goodbut the word* 

most commonly used and prefixed for this purpose are \y ‘great, 

very;' ‘much;’ 4 beyond bounds;* 4 extremely;' 

very* (generally in a bad or disagreeable sense); and U 

% most, very,* which last is added. It is to be further observed that 
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Vjj, though thus used apparently as an adverb, agrees in gende* and 
number with the substantive ; as, ISjj! ‘he is a very 

wicked boy ;* and again, 4 she is a very 

wicked girl/ 

o . The particle L* sa (», «i), when added to a substantive, con¬ 
verts such substantive into an adjective denoting similitude; as, 

o . 9 

jy\s*~ ti/LL L ‘ a dog like unclean animal/ When added to 
an adjective, it seems to render the same more intensive, though fre¬ 
quently it is difficult to find for it an equivalent Engli§h expression; as, 
Jf ‘ hria s a little water;’ 

* there were many weapons there/ When the comparison made 
by La alludes to one thing out of many, it governs the genitive case; 

G L> 9 p 

as in the sentence L> L * you & ^ B0 have a 

body exactly like theirs / C' * form like that of a 
tiger/ 

USE OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

72. The personal pronouns, as in Latin, are very 
often merely understood, particularly before such tenses 
of the verb as possess distinct personal terminations; and 
as a general rule, the pronouns need not be expressed 
when the sense is quite clear without them, except it be 
by way of contrast or emphasis. 

a. When the third personal pronouns become the object of an 
active verb, they are generally used, in the second (or dative) form 

9 9 

of the accusative ; as, jjL 4 beat him/ Jl’ * call them 

*la£U .take this away/ If, however, they are employed as 

adjectives, along with their substantives, they may be used in the 
nominative form: as, *Jb * you hear this word/ 

With the conjunctive participle, they are elegantly used in the 
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nominative form; as, ^ 4 having said this/ Sometimes, though 
rarely, the nominative form may be used when a dative follows; 

9 i , S 

as, tj~* 1 1 will give that to thee/ When the first or 

second personal pronouns are governed by an active verb, the dative 

• ^ I 9 / | bj 9 

form is always used; as, ^Jb or ^Jb 

/ c / 9 " 

* he is beating me/ J * I see thee/ 

b. It may be observed that the personal, relative, and interrogative 
pronouns have two distinct terminations for the dative and accusative 
cases, viz. ho or e for the singular, and ho or en for the plural. Hence, 
wl^en an active verb governs an accusative (second form) and dative at 
the same time, it will be easy to avoid a repetition of the termination 
Jco by employing e or en in the one case, and Tco in the other; thus, 
l&jj I will give it to you ; ^J\ 

4 the judge gave up the child to her/ In sentences of this kind, the 
accusative is generally put before the dative, but not always; thus, 
in the 4 Baital Pachi'si/ a very sagacious young lady says to her 

9 9 p 

father, y* y>- Isj; *0 father, who¬ 

soever may be acquainted with all the sciences, give me to him/ or 
4 bestow me upon him in marriage/ but then, in another part of the 
same work, we have a similar expression differently arranged, as 

9 9 

Ujt) w ^ ere the dative is placed first. 

o . Wlien the first and second personal pronouns are accompanied by 
a qualifying word, the genitive of the whole expression is made by 
hdy he, My not rd , re y ri, and the pronouns are used in the inflected 

9 9 m 

forms mujh and tujh ; as, 2j f* 4 of me wretched / \j\j 

4 of thee wise/ This oblique form is also used when the particle «d, 
86 , si is added to denote similitude; as, JtLtlAc L» * a sensible 
man like thee/ 

d. In Hindustani, as in English, it is customary to address an 
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individual generally in the second person plural, the singular being 
used in prayer to a deity, or to express familiarity or contempt; but 
in the vulgar tongue they go a step further, and the speaker uses the 
plural * we,’ when it really refers to no more than himself. This 
abuse has led to the nesessity of adding the word * people/ to 
denote a genuine plural, as ham log, ‘we (people),’ turn log, ‘you 
(people).’ Thus, I know’ (literally ‘we know’); 

and if a real plural is meant, then they say ham log jante haih ; so, 
L— 4 give me (us) the book.’ To testify great respect, 
the third person must also be used in the plural ^lu n speaking of 
a king, saint, or any illustrious or respected man in general; as, 
^ lJj ‘he is speaking truth’ (literally, ‘they,’ etc.). 
When the plural is thus used for the singular, it is generally un¬ 
inflected ; but when a still higher degree of respect, or a more decided 

9 

plural is intended, it receives the inflection; as, * they or 

he (his honour, majesty, etc.) said.’ * 


e. This confusion of numbers may have given rise to the following 
idioms: -gi'U ‘into our and your hands,’ that is, 

into the hands of us two; ’ ham turn chalenge , we 

and you ( i.e. I and thou) will go,’ meaning, ‘ we shall go.’ The 
speaker politely assumes precedence to himself; and when two 
different persons thus occur in a sentence, the verb agrees with the 
first person in preference to the second, and with the second in 
preference to the third; as, we and you will go ; ’ 

(jrj ^ 1 you and they will go.’ 

/. We here subjoin the rules laid down by Muhammad Ibrahim 
of Bombay respecting the etiquette to be observed in the use of the 
pronouns. “ 1. When the speaker and the person whom he addresses 
are of the same rank, each should speak of himself in the singular 
number, and address the other in the second person plural. 2. A 
person of superior rank may speak of himself in the plural number, 
but this is not considered to be polite, nor is it thought correct to 
address even the lowest rank in the singular number. 3 t The 
pronouns of the third person may be used in the singular when speak- 
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ing of any person in their presence, unless they be of superior rank, 
when they ought to be spoken of in the plural. 4. When one person 
of rank addresses another of the same or superior rank, or speaks 
of him in his presence, it is most correct to make use of the 
respectful pronoun c—M, or the great man’s title, or some respectful 
phrase, as ‘ your honour/ ‘honour, highness,’etc., 

and the like, with the third person plural (of the pronouns and 
verbs); and when an inferior addresses a superior, he ought at all 
times to use similar expressions of respect, suitable to the rank of the 
person addressed.” W r c may further add, that an inferior at the same 
time speaks of* himself in the third person singular, under the 
appellation of ‘your servant’ or ‘slave;’ ‘ your devoted 

b Juj your bondsman / your sincere friend/ etc. 

g. When a person relates the speech of another, he makes use of 
the -identical words which the person whose speech is reported is 
supposed to have used. Example, He said he should go next day, 
Ixij L>- (lit. ‘he said, I will go to-morrow.’) 

So in the sentence, He told me to go home, yU- j$> 

(lit. ‘he said, go home.’) This idiomatic use of the pronouns, and conse¬ 
quently of the persons and tenses of the verb, is well worthy of the 
student’s attention. It is perhaps that point in which the Hindustani 
differs most widely from the English, as will be seen in the following 
sentence, which to save room w r e shall give in the Roman character. 
Eal maiii-ne dp-ke bete-ko shahr-men dekbd , icuh yahah ayd-chdhtd thd 
tum-se milne-ko, par kahd ki ghora merd mar-gay d , aur hamen is bar a 
kip a ki dp-se zdliir karna ki apni pdlki mere waste bhej-dena; fi-l-hdl 
jo tumhdri pdlki mavjud na ho, to mukhlis apni palki us-ke waste bhej- 
degd. *1 saw your son yesterday in the city, he wished to come here 
to see you, but mentioned that his horse was dead, and desired me to 
tell you to send your palki for him; if your palki be not now at hand, 
I shall despatch mine for him.’ Erom the preceding sentence it will 
appear that considerable attention and experience will bo necessary 
before the student can readily apply the pronouns agreeably to the 
rules of grammar, idiom, and etiquette, which last is a point of great 
importance among the Orientals. 
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USE OF THE POSSESSIVE ‘ APNi.’ 

73. When there occurs in the complement of a sen¬ 
tence a possessive pronoun belonging to the nominative 
or agent, such possessive is expressed in Hindustani by 
\ij\ apnd (-ne or -ni). 

a. We may define the complement of a sentence in general, as that 

portion of it which in English follows the verb; thus, in the sentences, 
‘he returned to his house/ ‘he was transacting his business/ the 
phrases ‘ to bis house/ and ‘ his business/ form the complement. 
Again, in each of these, the possessive pronoun his, if it refers solely 
to the nominative he, will be expressed by apnd in Hindustani; as, 
bj Xj and l; but if the pronoun his 

refers to another person, then it will be expressed by us-ka (-he, 
-lek ); for instance, bl ‘ he came to his house/ meaning 

not his own house, but the house of some other third person. 

b. When the nominative of a sentence consists of the first or second 

personal pronoun, and its possessive occurs in the complement, the 
matter admits of no hesitation; as, ‘ I am going to see my father; 9 
‘ we have seen our new house; ’ ‘ you are destroying your health; 9 in 
all of which apnd would be used for ‘ my/ ‘ our/ and ‘ your/ respec¬ 
tively. In the use of the third person, however, the English language 
is liable to an ambiguity, for example, the sentence ‘ he was beating 
his slave* has two meanings; it might be his own slave, or another 
man’s. The Hindustani is much more explicit; ‘his own slave* would 
be expressed by apne ghulam-lco, and ‘another man’s slave* by us-he 
ghuldm-ko; hence, as a practical rule, if the possessive in the com¬ 
plement of a sentence denotes own, it will be expressed in Hindustani 
by apnd (-ne, -ni). Sometimes, apnd is elegantly repeated, to denote 
separation or distinction; as follows, ^jj\ ^j\ cij) 

‘ they both went, each to his own house/ whereas apne ghar yould 
merely denote ‘ their own house/ as common to both. 
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e. It is needless to add, that if a possessive pronoun occurs in the 
nominative part of a sentence, the use of apnd is inadmissible; as, 

* I an< l my father will 

go to our own country/ Here main awr merd bap is the nominative 
of the sentence, .and apne mulk men is the complement; in the former, 
the regular possessive merd is used, and in the latter, apnd, according 
to our rule above stated. 

d. When in the first clause of a sentence there occurs the 

conjunctive participle, the possessive in it will be apnd; as 
&/W" ilrr* / <—A> ^1 ‘I, having 

taken my father with me, will go to my own country/ Here, the 
use of apnd is strictly according to rule, for the sentence is equivalent 
to * I will take my father with me; and I will go to my own 
country/ 

• 

e. We occasionally meet with apnd used irregularly instead of 

the other possessives ; as, us# W' ' m 7 Own 

disposition even was led astray/ (‘ Bagh o Bahar/ p. 21.) In 
ordinary discourse, according to Dr. Gilchrist, we may hear 
such expressions as the following, namely, \jJ> Lj\ li-j lJl y>- 
* if my son had done so/ Lastly, apnd is used substantively in the 
general sense of * one’s people, friends,’ etc., like the Latin expression 
‘ #pud suosthus, <0 J yi J, _ UT t, 

4 he came to his own, but his own received him not/ 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

74. The demonstratives yih, ‘this,’ and tvuh } 
‘that,’ together with their plurals, are sometimes used 
in the same sense as our definite article ‘ the.’ They are 
applicable to both genders, and agree with their sub¬ 
stantives in case, and generally in number. 

' 8 
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a. We hare seen it stated in some grammar, 'that a demon- 
strati 7 e pronoun in the singular may be used with an Arabio 
plural/ etc., from which the reader is left to infer that it is not 
used with any other plural. Now, the fact is, that yih and wuh 
are frequently used with any plural, and represent the plural even 
without the substantive; as, (jwU 

' these two brothers went to the magistrate ; ’ and again, 

** 'they by way of alms 
give something.* 1 It would be needless to multiply examples, as they 
may be met with in any author. We have reason to believe, how¬ 
ever, that when the singular is thus used, it is either to denote a 
collective group, or in a disrespectful sense; on a principle analugous 
to that of applying the plural to one person in order to denote respect 
or reverence. 

INTERROGATES. 

75. The interrogative ^ Icaun , when used by itself, 
generally applies to persons, and L£ kyd to irrational or 
lifeless beings; but if the substantive be expressed, kaun 
will agree with it adjectively in ease and number, 
whereas the inflection of kyd is never used adjectively. 

a. For example, in the phrase ‘ who is there?* the 

inference is, ‘what person?* so, L£ signifies ‘what (thing) is 
it ?* At the same time we may not only say ‘ what man ? * 

£ ‘ to what man ? * but also ^ ‘ what thing ? ’ 

l£ ‘ of what thing ?* Wo can also say, U£ ‘ what 

thing?* but we cannot say to denote ‘of what 

« 

1 Here is another instance oi a feminine preposition requiring the genitive in ke y 
agreeably to what we stated page 98, a. The example is from the * B&gh o Bah&r,’ 
p. 144. It is the reading of half-a-dozen different copies (two of them manuscript), 
as well as of tho Calcutta edition, 1836, printed in the Roman character.—D. F. 
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thing.' The oblique form kdhe is used only as a substantive; as, 
^ ‘a watch of what (substance, etc.)?' the answer 

to which may be , / ‘of gold/ etc. Sometimes kyd is applied 
to a person or thing by way of exclamation; as, * what 

a rogue!' CJb L£ 'what an affair V When kyd is repeated, it seems 

* o c. 

to convey the idea of 'what variousus, jc? ‘what 

various wonders ?’ Sometimes, kyd is used as a conjunction, meaning 

(U O 

‘whether,’ ‘or/ like the Latin ‘rive;’ as, ^\j L£ 

‘ whether in the garden or in the field.’ 

b. The interrogative is used for the relative in such sentences 
as L5^ ^ ^ know who it is.’ Also adverbs 

derived from the interrogative ( vide page 68) are in a similar 
manner substituted for those from the relative; for instance, 

J ( I do not know when he 

will go.’ 

e. Sometimes a question is used to denote negation or surprise; 
as, l$j/f f la U Lrt ‘ all the territory which 

thou hast taken will be of no use to thee;’ literally, ‘of what use 
will it be to thee?’ and again, ^ -\j 

‘ where is the king's son ? and where this report ?’ meaning ‘ the king’s 
son has nothing to do with this report.’ 

RELATIVE AND CORRELATIVE. 

76. Strictly speaking, the Hindustani does not pos¬ 
sess a relative pronoun corresponding with our ‘who/ 
i which/ and ‘ that/ and as this want is a source of much 
perplexity to the learner, we shall endeavour in the 
following paragraphs to explain fully how the place of 
the relative is supplied. 
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a In page 38 we have given the declension of j>~ and 
which from want of a better term we called relative and correlative, 
respectively. The word y>- signifies ‘he who/ ‘ she who/ or ‘ that 
which/ and refers, not to an antecedent, like our relative ‘who/ 
but to a noun following, like our words ‘ whosoever/ ‘ what¬ 
soever/ ‘whoso.* Hence y>- usually begins the sentence, and is 
followed in a second clause by and the use of the two together 
generally forms a substitute for our relative pronouns ‘who/ 
‘ which/ and ‘ that/ as will be seen by the following examples; 

^ 

‘the king much approved of the horses which you sent/ literally, 


‘ what horses you sent, the king much approved of the same; * 
^ y* — Ip that is all true which you 

have said/ literally, ‘whatever you have said, tflat is all true.’ In 


like manner, the relative and correlative adverbs usually accompany 
each other; jU- ^Ip i^rT - J** ij V * where 

the treasure is, there is the snake; and where there is a flower there 


is a thorn.* 


b. Sometimes, the remote demonstrative may be used instead 
of the correlative, both pronominally and adverbially; as follows, 
1 who has the pot has the sword * (he 
who pays best, is best served); \jf}\ Iwj * as y° u 

shall give, so shall you get.* In the following sentence, the demon¬ 
strative adverb is used; whereas in a few sentences before, 

the author uses the correlative ^lp for the same expression 
{vide Selections in Devan&gari, page 8, lines 3 and 10); 

l&ls*- liL>- ‘where there shall be ninety-nine pitchers of milk, how 

» 

will a single pitcher of water be there discovered ?* We may here at 
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the sa me time see the negative effect of the question, as the speaker 
means that * there is no chance of detecting one pitcher full of water 
among ninety-nine of milk.’ 

c. The conjunction frequently accompanies the relative, and 
sometimes occupies its place entirely; as in the phrases, 

f s P • 

Jo U- ^ fr m 

bring into mind the trouble which has come upon us;’ so also, 
£ Ji ^\sj\ Xj Ulj ‘he is a wise 

man, who, before the commencement, thinks of the end of his work ; 9 
1^3 lasw ,J ijAsr* Xj ‘the man who wrote the letter.’ 

Sometimes, the demonstrative is substituted, in imitation of the 
Persian,* thus, ( j~b ^b sj[kLj 

‘ there is a temple in which there are several idols of gold.’ 

d. In many instances the relative y>- corresponds with our 

* who/ ‘ which/ or ‘that,* but the student must be careful not to 
consider this as a rule, for it is only the exception; as follows, 
( j t Jb 1 the two loaves which my children 

eat.’ Here the word y>- is not put first, because there is another 
word already used to define rotl ; but suppose the sentence were 
‘the bread which I ate was very good/ we should have to say in 
Hindustani, 4 jo roti maih-ne kh&X so (or touh) bahut aohehhi thi. 9 

INDEFINITES. 

77. The indefinite ko,i, ‘ somebody ’ or‘ anybody/ 
when used alone, refers to a person, whereas huchh , 
4 something,’ ‘ anything,’ refers to matter in general. 
As an adjective, however, ko'i may agree with any sub¬ 
stantive, as, ‘any or some man,’ ‘any 

or some thing.’ is seldom applied to persons in 
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CONCORD OF VERBS. 


the nominative, but in the oblique cases; km or kieu 
seems to be equally applicable to persons or things. 

a. The indefinites ko,i, and kuchh, as well as the numeral 

« f/t, * one/ frequently supply the place of our articles ‘ a/ * an/ or * a 

certain/ as, tliol <a sag© 

arrived in a certain city;' \j) jU-j jJ* CSS\ *on a 

certain time a tiger fell sick/ The indefinite article frequently occurs 

more than once at the beginning of a story, and it is a point of good 

« 

taste to use ho f i and eh alternately, as in the preceding examples, so as 
to avoid the clumsy repetition of the same word. The emphatic 
particle or hi may be affixed to many of the pronouns; as, 
^tb l-j! ‘my (your, etc.) own self; J * this same;’ ^Sbj 

'that same/ Also in the oblique cases etc., as in 

/ uC^’ £ ^al ‘ to this or that self-same person or thing.’ Some¬ 
times is added with the same effect. 

CONCORD OF THE VERB WITH THE NOMINATIVE. 

78. As a general rule, the Hindustani verb agrees 
with its nominative in number, person, and gender, 
subject, however, to the following exceptions: 1. To 
mark respect, a singular nominative has a verb in the 
plural; 2. If the nominative consist of different irrational 
objects in the singular number, they may take a singular 
verb; 3. If the nominatives be of various genders, the 
verb takes the masculine form, or agrees with that next 
to it; Lastly. If the verb be transitive, and in any tense 
formed of the past participle, the nominative assumes the 
case of the agent, and the verb follows a special rule 
already illustrated, p. 108, Xo. 69, etc. 

a. We shall here add a few examples in illustration of the 
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preceding rule, embracing, as it does, the whole subject of verbal 
concord, which differs in some respects from that of the European 
languages. Thus, ^ ij'heia writing;’ *) 

1 she is dancing;’ ^ ^ ‘ they {males) are talking ; 9 and 

(JTj ‘they {females) are singing. 1 The following 

^ ** x # P <+~ - Cy . . 

examples refer to the exceptions: 1. if Jj Jj I aLiJu 

* the king having seen (this), became tearful/ or ‘ wept ; 9 where 
the verb is plural, expressive of respect to ‘the king,* 

which is in the singular nominative. In like manner we have 
c ita ^ ‘it is not proper that 

your majesty should submit.’ 2. In the following sentences we have 
two nouns in the singular number, coupled by a conjunction, whilst 
thtf verb is in the singular, agreeing with the nearest noun ; as, 

‘the bullock and horse have just now 
arrived;’ Clf j}\ ‘my people, 

my wealth, and my kingdom, why are they not all gone (from me) this 
day?’ 3. Several nouns of different genders occur in the next two 
sentences, but the verb takes the masculine plural in preference to the 

° c p c/ 

feminine; as, <_jIj U 

‘her father, mother, and brother, were all three meditating the accom- 

p p 

plishment of her marriage W- ^cJi Li 

‘ his elephant, camel, and carriage are being loaded.’ 

GOVERNMENT OF VERBS. 

79. In this department the Hindustani differs very 
little from the English. Actives or transitives naturally 
govern the accusative case, which, as we have shewn, is 
generally like the nominative, and sometimes like*the 
dative (vide p. 101, No. 67.) 

a . Causal verbs, verbs of clothing, giving, etc., may be considered 
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m governing two accusative cases, or the accusative and the dative; 
as. jU-‘having given the child food, go home;’ 

4 put on him these clothes;* andyC-o! 
* give him a rupee.* 

b . Some neuter verbs, as bT ‘to come,* Ly ‘to become/ Ul# 

c u / ^ ^ 

to suit/‘to fall/ ‘to arrive/ ‘to become/ LfcW 

‘ to be desirable/ bjfc; ‘ to remain/ ‘ to appear/ Ui3 * to unite/ 

Ul* ‘to meet, to occur/ and \jj& ‘to be/ govern the dative case, 
and are frequently used impersonally; as follows, Ju I 
I feel compassion/ (jwi I have some 

doubt in this matter/ ‘it is desirable 

that we should go there.* We may here observe that the form 
from chdhnd, is frequently used impersonally in the sense of ‘it is 
proper/ ‘it is fit / like the Latin ‘decet/ ‘oportet.* When thus em¬ 
ployed, governs the dative of the person, and either the past participle 
or the aorist of the accompanying verb, as in the preceding example, 
which might also be expressed bU- £ ^ ‘ we must go/ 

Sometimes, it may be used personally; ag, ^ which 

may mean ‘ what is proper for you/ or ‘what do you require/ etc. 
We could in this way say bU- ‘you must go 

there/ or ‘to go there behoveth you.* 

e. Verbs meaning ‘to sell/ or implying ‘gain/ have ‘hand/ 
connected with them; as bscy * to whom 

have you sold it?* bT ‘that busi¬ 

ness was accomplished with great difficulty / in like manner, 
bl tiiser l! iol ULsi ‘ he gained a flower as his prize.* In 

siicl*expressions the word Ub is used in the sense of ‘possession.* 
d. Verbs which in English require 4 with/ * from/ or * by' 
after them, govern the ablative, and those which require* 4 in/ 
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1 within/ * into, * the locative case; as in the following sentence: 

•f'k I J*?) v/ i_S* -Vi >4* 

4 this is better, that by means of his friendship I 

should escape from the hand of toy enemies;’ in like manner 
id Jj J\p? 4 going into his house, he 


began to think within himself/ Verbs of fear and caution require 
the ablative case; as, ujj ^X>Li perhaps he is afraid 

of you/ l^ l?** r*“ sa S e heeps on 

his guard against reprobates/ 


TENSES OF THE ROOT. 


80. We have already given the general signification 
of each tense, in the various paradigms of the verb, 
pp. 44 to 59. We shall now, following the same order, 
briefly notice such peculiarities as some of them present. 
The reader will recollect that they are three in number 
—the aorist, future, and imperative, of which the aorist 
is the most important, on account of its extensive use 
and application. 


a. The Aorist generally corresponds with the present subjunc¬ 
tive of the Latin, or what in English grammar goes under the 
name of 4 present potential* ; hence the conjunctions and 
4 that/ j>\ and ^ 4 if/ ‘ although/ u & * until/ and 

IjL* 4 lest/ generally require the use of this tense after them; as, 

^ y *1 ujl dr-* d*-* 

‘if I desire that he should stay till I come, what is it to thee?’ 
It further implies possibility or obligation; as in the sentences, 
>J & yr trV whatever it may be possible to clo 

to-day, that do;* |*lasr^ -vrl <our 

hope is that this business may be brought to a conclusion;’ 
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‘j ^ -v/Sfte -A ^ 

jfc jj' UIj * if a ting sends an ambassadoi to any 

place, it is desirable that he should be the wisest and the most 
eloquent man of his tribe/ When the power of doing a thing is 
designed to be expressed, the verb LCj ‘ to be able/ is used in 
all its parts, with the root (or sometimes the inflected infinitive) 

^ ° 9 

of the principal verb; as, lALs or less frequently, 

JW- *j * he cannot go.’ 

b. The aorist is very frequently employed to denote present 
time when general and unrestricted, hence it is used much in 
proverbial expressions, with which the language abounds; as, 
Jl* ‘the wealth of the wicked goes for 

nought/ It also expresses time future or past, conditionally; as, 

js\ ‘if* the nightingale find 
thy abode, then will the rose-garden be forgotten;’ or, 1 if the 
nightingale found thy abode, then would the rose-garden be for¬ 
gotten/ On the subject of this tense, Muhammad Ibrahim has given 
several sound remarks in his grammar, already alluded to; p. 59, etc. 
He gives it the name of 1 future of the subjunctive or potential mood/ 
We have discarded the term mood altogether, as utterly inapplicable 
to the Hindustani language, and infinitely more perplexing than 


useful. Lastly, the aorist is sometimes accompanied by the present 
auxiliary tense etc., page 43, the precise effect of which it 

is difficult to determine; as, ‘ I may speak/ 


‘jasoda is or may be saying/ 


o. The Future presents few peculiarities, save that in respectful 


language it is often employed for the imperative, and occasionally 

, o 9 , 

for the aorist; as, CSS\ ^i 

* have the kindness, Sir, to give me a book; ’ so, likewise, 
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A»» yi 4/, fr ^ -‘I 

am thinking that whatever they say may be from envy/ Our 

Second Future or Future Perfect is formed by the future of 

Uf 4 to finish/ to the root of the verb; as, { \^$ 1 1 shall 

have eaten/ ^ b have eaten / ®tc. 

d. The Imperative is confined in its application, strictly speaking, to 

the second person, singular and plural. The honorific form addresses 

? t 

itself as to a third person by way of respect; as, y*j t—he 
silent/ JT ytol # ‘come hither/ 4—pardon me/ or 

* may he pardon me/ It is not considered polite to use the second 
person singular of the imperative to any one, however low his con¬ 
dition. The adverb is applicable to the imperative mood alone, 

dj is applied to it in common with the other modes, is never 

used with it; as, or yJyij don’t forget; ’ 

U 1 i don’t do so.’ The imperative mood is sometimes used 
idiomatically, as in the following expressions: y yfc i perhaps it 

is/ or ‘ it may be; ’ JT y J1 1 come, if you mean to come/ 

TENSES OF THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 

81. Of these, the Indefinite claims most attention. 
The name and signification given to it in most gram¬ 
mars, is ‘ Present Indefinite Tense. ’ The epithet of 
present is misapplied, as the tense generally refers to the 
past. 

a. Among the tenses of the present participle, the Indefinite 
holds the same rank that the aorist does in those derived from 
the root. Its most ordinary significations are, first, to denote 
conditional past time , in which case it is generally preceded* by 
J>\ or ypy 1 if/ and followed by y * then;’ as in the sentences, 
b*y& dj 45/ y Ul £\ * if he had come, then there would 
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hare been no loss; * dG C-?b y yy 4 if I had 

spoken, he would not hare regarded what I said/ or * if I should 
speak, he would not regard/ So in the 1 B&gh o Bahdr/ p. 71 : 

t* ^ y - JR kJ*. sr 

y? *j y - t/ Jj/ ^5^ y-' jj' * J'i 

* If our days were at all lucky, then we should have some¬ 
where found Hdtim, and having seized him, we should have 
carried him to NTauful, then he would have given five h un dred 
ashrafiCs/ etc. The conjunction is frequently omitted in the 
former or latter part of the sentence, and sometimes in both; as 

w 9 9 ^ ? 9 } 

^y** y [: jrr+ or \jj\* i—Jy*- Js\ 

1 had I gone, I should have beaten him soundly; ’ in like manner, 
Ij'U <U \jy£ \jy 'had I been present, the horse should 

not have been allowed to escape/ 

b. In the second place, the indefinite is employed to denote 
continuative past time, or to express an act or event that was 

habitual; as the reader may observe in the following passage: 

^ Jilc Lujl 

fy*-* ^ jb’l 'When the gamester used to win 

( jlttd ) he used to become ( ho-jdtd ) so careless, that any one 

might take off ( ut&r-letd ) his clothes; then even it would not be 

(na hotd) known to him/ In like manner, ‘B&gh o Bahdr/ p. 9: 

l £j\)^ - 4)* ** 4L 

o / * * 

tj ‘ All night the doors of the houses used not 

to be fastened, and the shops of the market used to remain open ; the 
travellers used to go along/ etc. 
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e. The indefinite is occasionally used for the present by omitting 
the auxiliary; as, \j lif Xj 1 what is he doing? 1 The student must 
be oareful, however, not to fancy that this tense corresponds with our 
present indefinite, as some of our grammars inculcate. Its use as a 
present tense is the exception, not the rule. 


d. The Present Tense is used both to express the precise point 
of time when the action takes place, and also to denote a continuous 
or habitual state of action; hence it corresponds with both our forms 
of the present tense ; aB, UW- Xj ‘he is (now) going home;’ 
but in the sentence £ c 'J\j Xj it must be 

translated, ‘ he always goes home at night.’ The present is frequently 
used for the future, when it is meant that the action will be done 
quickly; as, ^flb \jll 4 1 am bringing (shall bring) 

the dinner quickly.’ 


e. In vivid descriptions, when the narrator represents a past 
occurrence in the same manner as he or the person of whom he 
speaks originally saw it, and as if it were still apparent to the 
view, the present is frequently used; as in the following passage: 

^ LT.- ViL jJ (jwl 

^ ** o- c x (/ 

s? v&!~> 

s> ' " ~ 9 

^flb !>*. i—ijo ‘When he arrived at the tree, he saw that on 
every branch of it are hanging hundreds of human heads; and 
under it is a beautiful tank full of water, and the stream of it 
is flowing towards the desert.’ In such instances the past tenBe 
may be used, but it is less animated and impressive ; as 
lL^j )\ v/k ^ ^ y \J> f ^ xj 

^ 1 g J-j he went near the tree, and what 

doeB*he see but a marble slab was placed at the bottom of it’ 
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/. The Imperfect denotes a past action in progress, and corresponds 
with onr own compound tense formed in a similar manner; as, 
tj ‘he was writing/ In most of our English grammars, 
the Indefinite Past Tense, such as ‘ he wrote/ ( he spoke/ is very 
improperly called the Imperfect. It is needless to state that these 
expressions in Hindustani must be rendered by 1^3 and 

that is, the simple past, of which we shall say more 
immediately. 

g. The tense called the Present Dubious (page 51) is generally 
employed to denote a future action of uncertain occurrence; as, 
or (perhaps) I may beat/ or be beating/ 

so in ‘ Bagh o Bahar, p. 38 : ^ j \ aj 1 What 

will he (or may he) saying in his own mind ? ’ 

TENSES OF THE PAST PARTICIPLE. 

82. The main peculiarity in the use of these is, that 
when the verb is transitive, the nominative must be put 
in the case of the agent, as explained p. 103, etc. 

The Past Tense corresponds with what is improperly called 
the imperfect in most English grammars; as, bj ‘ he went 

away ; 9 y 4 you wrote;’ which expressions, though inde¬ 

finite as to time, convey the idea of a complete or perfect action; 
hence the absurdity of calling it the imperfect tense. In addition 
to its common acceptation, it is sometimes used with a present, 
and sometimes with a future meaning; as in the following : 

y y>- ‘ if she is found, 

then my life remains; if not, it is gone ; * 13 \£ y> \jy * what he 
sows; that he reaps/ We have already stated that the present is 
sometimes used for the future to denote speed; the past is employed 
for the same purpose. Thus a man says to his servant, yJ *Jb 
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bring water/ and the answer will probably be VJ * 1 have 

Drought it, Sir/ meaning, ‘ 1 will bring it immediately/ It is some¬ 
times applied in an idiomatical manner,; as, y \yt, ‘il it be so, 
why be it so/ 

b. The verb ‘ to be * has, in Hindustani, two tenses expressive of 
the past, viz. If ‘was/ and \yt> was* ior became'), which 
may often be translated by the same word in English. In many 
cases these appear to be synonymous in their application; the 
student, however, must pay particular attention to the following 
rule. If is used in reference to simple existence at a distant 

. 9 . 

time or particular place, while yfc is applied to time or circum¬ 
stances less remote, in the sense of 1 became; * as follows ; 
If CSS\ ‘there was a king in that country;* 

*3 he was (became) confounded/ In short, ^‘.de¬ 
notes permanent existence, and that which was, or became 

existing, through circumstances generally stated in, or easily in¬ 
ferred from the context. 

c. The Perfect answers to the Perfect tense in English, being 
used to denote an action newly past and finished; as follows, 

LshTU^j _ f *1# 1 j?* 1 my brother has arrived ;* 

* I have eaten the fruit/ Sometimes it is used with adverbs of time, 
in a manner that cannot literally be rendered in English; as 
tjr* < I have gone there yesterday/ for ‘ I went 
there yesterday/ In this case, the usage of the French ‘je suis 
all£/ would have come nearer the Hindustani. 

d. The Pluperfect in English will generally be expressed by 
the Pluperfect in Hindustani, representing a thing not only as 
past, but as prior to some other event; as in the sentdhce, 

. - s O O/ <*9 

Iff jjTT ^ had written the 

letter previous to his arrival/ But the converse of this rule 
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does not hold, the pluperfect being frequently used in Hindu¬ 
stani where in English we employ the simple past; thus in Story 
16, a learned Kayath orders his slave to get up during the 
night, and see if it rains. The slave, feeling himself very com¬ 
fortable where he is, concludes, without getting up, that it does 
rain; and gives the following ingenious process of reasoning: 
^ 'Jb$ “ ^ ^ ij ‘ the cat came 

in, I put my hand upon her, she was wet* (ergo, it rains); but the 
literal meaning is, 1 the cat had come in, I had put my hand 
upon her, she had got wet/ The general rule is, that when one 
definite past even precedes another past event in point of time, 
the former is expressed in the pluperfect. It may happen that the 
latter of the two events is not expressed, but merely passing in the 
speaker’s mind; as in the above example, where the slave might have 
added, as he no doubt meant, 1 thence, I have ascertained that it is 
raining/ which would have completed the chain of reasoning. 

e. The tense called the Past Dubious (p. 51), formed of the 
past participle and the aorist or future of LjJfc is used to express 
remote probability past or future; as in the following examples: 

Lf Li U- Ai ‘1 know not where he may 

(or will) have gone/ Lb ^ ‘on 

the way, you must have met with much difficulty/ The Past 
Conditional (p. 51.) is of very rare occurrence, and is under¬ 
stood to express the event in a more remote manner than the 
Indefinite (p. 45); thus, \j\p^ j\ aj y \jjt> 3^ <J 

‘if I had opened the cage, then it would have flown/ A kind of 
expression like the Paulo-post-futurum, is expressed by 
* to desire, ’ with the past participle of another verb; as, 
Xj ‘he is about to die/ ‘is dying/ or ‘will soon 

die/ There are also other ways of expressing the same idea; 

. ^ * ' ... / - .> / •» 
thus, ^jj vJ^ or ^ ^ or ^ IS *j. 
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INFINITIVE. 

83. The infini tive is used as a substantive to denote 
the state or action of the verb ; it is frequently used for 
the imperative, and occasionally it is employed adjec- 
tively in connection with another substantive. 

a. All Infinitives used as substantives or adjectives are subject to 
inflection like nouns'of the third class ; thus, 

Sr * ✓ 

* his departure is proper;’ ^b \£ ^\bj\ ‘this is 

the very time* for taking revenge ;’ l> I £ J or 

l> | ‘ he has come to see the house.’ The 

infinitive is often used as an imperative, and as such it may 
even have the negative mat before it; as, l) L £j jbjb ‘ swear 
not at all;’ UU~ ‘don’t go there,’ or ‘you must not 

go there.’ Sometimes it is used with the verb instead of 

the regular tenses of the verb which it represents ; as follows, 

P ° p 

Ul ‘from what country are you come?’ 

.. S' is y 

instead of fib j‘l LUX* It is also used with the verb 

‘to be,’ like the Latin gerund, to denote necessity or obligation; 
as, \£fib Ijl^- £ ‘ you must go there ;* so, likewise, 

jj\ _ ^Jb j^\ ‘one must 

die (moriendum est) some day at last, and must give up every thing.’ 

b. Sometimes the infinitive, together with its complement (that 
is, the noun which it governs, along with its circumstances), 
may form the subject or predicate of a proposition; as follows, 

to laugh {lit. to display the teeth) in the presence of kings is 
unmannerly.’ In the following sentence from the 4 Khirad Afroz,’ 
both the subject and the predicate are of this description: 

^ koe P 
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children in the society of the vile, is to effect their ruin.’ When 
an infinitive thus used has a feminine noun for its complement, 
it generally agrees adjectively with the substantive (like the 
Latin participle in dus) by changing li into or ^; thus, 
^yJy <J c#*'* ^ have no ^ * earne< * to 

speak your language ^\sj\ jj juLj * it is hard to 
put one’s finger on a lancet.’ So, in the 1 Biigh o Bahar,’ p» 32: 

Jki y - of L; LS? L5^i' / ! 

*• M ^ o 

? j*j*o Li i^Lr ltV* ’ ^ Sir,* if it was your 

intention thus to act the stranger, thenwhere was the necessity of 
previously tendering your friendship with such ardour?’ Here the 
infinitive karni agrees with nd-o8hnd,i and dosti in the feminine 

^ G 

gender ; so, p. 35, J * to give 

trouble to one’s guest is not proper.’ Sometimes (though 
rarely) the infinitive does not agree with the feminine noun 
which it governs; as may be seen in the following sentence: 

j* ^ j> w vj 

‘to toil much for this world is in fact much-ado about nothing.’ 
If the infinitive, with the feminine noun which it governs, be 


not the subject or predicate of a sentence, this concord does not 
hold between the infinitive and the word which it governs; as 

Ji' ~ 'S‘\ >4 jA CSj) 

i Sj * an man an( ^ kis W1 ^ e came to cut wood (sticks), and 

began to gather sticks.’ Here the infinitives tornd and chunnd do 
not agree with lakriydh, because they are neither subject nor predicate to 
a sentence. We have been rather diffuse in explaining this peculiarity 
of the infinitive, because the rule respecting it, as given in most 
grammars, is, to say the least of it, unsound. It runs thus: “ The 
termination <J is used with certain verbs or with post-positions; 
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(*0> fifi* (#&), or ( niydn ), when a feminine noun singular 
or plural is the object of the verb; and I) in all other cases! ” We 
have just shewn from the best authority that ne is used when there is 
neither * a certain verb ’ nor * post-position ’ in the case, and that nl 
is not necessarily used at all times when a * feminine noun is the 
object of the verb.’ 

c . The inflected infinitive with Jca (he or hi) is ako used adjec- 
tively in a sense somewhat like the Latin participles in turns ; 
as, ‘ this cannot be; ’ l£ 

* now I do not mean to go to Persia’ (j non sum iturus ); so, 

^ lip* ^ am not the man to believe, or submit/ 

Lastly, the inflected infinitive is used with when it means * to 
begin;* with bjJ ‘to grant leave;’ and with lib ‘ to get leave;’ 
as, U3 bj ‘ he jbegan to say J ijb>- £ ^t> ‘ allow us to go;’ 

Jpk <Jb <Jt lSj 4 they are allowed to come.’ The verb lib>- 
i to go,’ may also govern the inflected infinitive of another verb 
Qio being understood); as, * tkey went to play.’ 

The verb ‘ to be able,’ generally governs the root of another 

verb, but it is often used with the inflected infinitive, particularly 
when accompanied by a negative particle; as, J 

o o 9 J 

* I shall be able to move; ’ l wus no ^ a ^° 

to move;’ \^-o ^ cann °t say.’ Lastty, the verb 

hand, denoting obligation, may govern the inflected infinitive; as, 

JUr ££ ' ' you must go; ’ x! ‘ you must write.’ 

PARTICIPLES. 

84. The present and past participles, when used par- 
ticipially and not forming a tense, generally add (p. 
46), and agree, like adjectives, with the noun which they 
qualify. In many instances they are used adverbially 
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in the masculine inflection, or, more strictly speaking, 
they are verbal nouns in an oblique case. 

a. The following examples will illustrate what we have just 
stated regarding the participles when accompanied by Mt f d; 

/ J'i/ J&>- )>■ ur* ‘is there any 

one in Braj who will stop the departing Gopal ? * So likewise, 
jJ* jJb L j*y ‘ the bones of a dead tiger ; 9 and, 

\£ji 1 8aw a 

kettledrum suspended in a tree/ Sometimes the past participle is 
used like a mere adjective; as, l$j' l1 X>1 ‘there was 

a flowery and fruitful garden’ (not ‘flowered and fructified’); but 
the words phuld and phald here may be real adjectives (not participles) 
derived from phul, ‘a flower,’ and phal, ‘fruit,’ by adding d, which 
is agreeable to analogy. In expressions like the* following, they are 
used adverbially; as, Jiyfc ‘when it was morning;’ <Jyi> 

t . . ^ t / /° 

when it was evening; while I remain; ’ J 

‘ at the sight of whom ; ’ ^s ‘ without understanding; ’ 

t ' ... 

at the ^ me °f gi^ng-* The present participle is 

doubled, to express the continuation or frequency of the act; as, 

ijb <0 vJJb <Jyi> ‘ our work being and being, was not,’ 

i.e. ‘ continuing to be done, was not completed.’ 

b. From the present participle is formed the compound verb called 

statistical (p. 65), by using the masculine inflection of the participle 
together with some verb of motion; as, ^ I Xj ‘ she 

comes singing.’ The present participle in this case is employed 
precisely like the ablative of the Latin gerund. Dr. Gilchrist has 
suggested that kk hdlat men should be considered to be understood • thus, 
wuh gdU M hdlat men dti hai, ‘she comes in the state or condition 
of (a person) singing;’ but a moment’s consideration wijf shew 
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that this theory is more ingenious than sound. For instance, 
VjT (jp* * he comes (in the state of) one 

singing/ is all very well, but, on the other hand, when the nominative 
is feminine, as, ^* she comes (in 

the state of) one singing/ the expression is absurd; because she is a 
female, and the one singing is a male; and we leave the authors of 
the theory to account for the curious fact of her coming in the state 
of (a male) singing , at that particular juncture. We believe that in 
these instances the present participle is a verbal noun in the locative 
case, similar to those Sanskrit verbals in ti, etc. (corresponding to 
the tio of the Latin), which denote the abstract action or condition 
of the verb. In fact we could add many instances where the participle 
is clearly used like a mere substantive, as * from sleep * 

evidently the same-Jas 

c. From the past participle are formed the compound verbs called 
frequentative and desiderative, by adding karna and chahna respectively 
to the simple masculine form of the participle. The only peculiarity 
about these is, that the verbs ly* ‘to die/ and LL>- ‘to go/ employ 
the regular forms of the participle mard and jay a, in preference to the 
usual forms mii,d and gay a; as, wuh mard chdhtd hai f * he is about to 
die/ or ‘will die/ or ‘wishes to die;’ so, wuh jdyd karta thd y 
‘ he was in the habit of going.’ The past participle with hii y d in 
the inflected state is sometimes used like the conjunctive participle, or, 
indeed, it may be a compound form of the latter, for ought we can say; 
thus, IfLj lJ 'ijbJ i a Iogi having 

applied the smoke (by way of penance) is seated;’ so likewise, 

l/V us4i ‘ the y 

having put on various coloured garments, were dancing.’ Some-* 
times the past participle of a neuter verb is used adjectively (that 
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.s, agreeing with the nominative), along with another verb; as, 
LU- 5U-; thus, ^^Jb <-CgS) * they go along;’ so, 

‘a fox was roaming about.* 

d . The conjunctive participle, by connecting the similar 
numbers of a sentence, saves the use of verbs and conjunctions; 
it commonly refers to the agent, sometimes to the object of the 
verb; as, JT ^ jLi ^Ujb ^libj ^I * having gone 

there to-day, and having taken my book, return; * and again, 

p 9 o 

LsV* -Vi l/ } titf-* |*^ U-i ‘ this 

regret has come upon me (through) making haste in this business.* 
The student will recollect that this participle has several forms, the 
first of them the same as the root; the second, the same as the 
masculine inflection of the past participle, or the second and third 
persons singular of the aorist; but the context generally suffices to 
prevent any ambiguity. 

e. The masculine inflection of the present participle with the 
addition of the particle ^Jb M } forms what may be called the 
adverbial participle. Its signification is very nearly the same as 
that of the conjunctive participle above described; the adverbial 
form conveying perhaps the idea of more speed or precision; as, 

O 9 . f 

(immediately) on hearing this statement. 
This participle may be applied in three ways, all of them tending 
to prove what we have stated above, that it is merely a verbal noun. 

0 9. 

Thus we may say, ^yb where yth bat is the first 

form of the accusative; we may also say, ^Jb ijwt 

where n bdt-ko is the second form of the accusative; lastly, we may 
say, ^ cub * on the hearing of this statement.* 

Here, we see sunte in the first two expressions scting the part of a 
transitive verb, and in the last that of a substantive. 
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85. We have littk more now to add on the syntax 
of the Hindustani language, which, we believe, we have 
discussed more fully, and we would fain hope, more 
intelligibly, than has yet been done. The following few 
remarks may he still added, as belonging to no par ticular 
department of the subject. 

a. Sometimes a verb plural is used without a nominative case, 
some such word as ‘ they’ or * people ’ being understood; as in 
the following examples: thus ^ey B£l y an< ^ 

ijjJb ^ ‘ men kill thousands with one 

sword.’ In negative sentences, the verb ‘ to be ’ is generally under- 
stood ; as, oppression (is) not 

becoming your dignity.’ The particle hi is frequently used after 
verbs of speaking, asking, etc., in the sense of ‘ thus,’ ‘ as follows,’ 
etc. ; as, <0 3 3 ‘ he said he had not done 

itlit. 1 he said thus, I have not done it.’ This is very like 
the use of the particle on as it frequently occurs in the Greek 
text of the New Testament. In a sentence consisting of two 
or more clauses, it is not necessary to repeat the auxiliary verb 
in each; as ^ dJs ^ Oui ‘sick¬ 

ness is the thraldom of the body, and sorrow that of the spirit.’ 

h. We may here state in conclusion, that throughout this long 
section on Syntax, it has been our principal aim to illustrate those 
peculiarities in which the Hindustani language differs from our own. 
Such rules and principles as completely accord with those of the 
languages supposed to be familiar to the reader, wc have either passed 
over unnoticed, or handled very briefly. It may further be stated 
that there remains a difficult department of the language which must 
be overcome by practice, viz., the use of idiomatical expressions. 
These do not constitute the subject of grammar, and a knowledge of 
them,is to be acquired by reading the best authors, and by free 
intercourse with the natives of the country. 
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SECTION VI. 

THE NAGAr! OR DEVANAGARI ALPHABET. 

86. This is the character generally used by the 
Hindus. It is read and written from left to right, like 
our own. The alphabet, as used for the Hindustani, 
consists of eleven vowel sounds, and thirty-three con- 


sonants, 

all arranged as follows : 

:— 










Vowels. 







’STT 

T 





V 

* 


^Y 

A 

d 

! 

t 

& 

u 

r¥ 

4 

at 

6 

au 





Consonants. 













S3 


Z 

k 

kh 

9 

gh 

» 

eh 

chh 

J 

jh 

» 

t 

Z 

*■ 

V 

w 



X 

V 

X 

V 


th 

d 

dh 

n 

t 

th 

d 

dh 

n 

V 

ph 


V 



X 


X 

V 

X 

X 


b 

lh 

m 

y 

r 


to,v 

sh 

sh 

t 

h 

a. 

To 

the above letters may be 

added 

the 

symbol *, 

called 


anuswdra, which represents the nasal h (page 6), and the visarga \ , 
which corresponds with the final weak * (p. 6) of the Persian 
character. We would at the same time draw the student’s attention 
to two compound characters, of which the elements are so disguised 
as to have the semblance of single letters; viz. ^ ksh, compounded of 
3T <and Sf, sounded like our x in fluxion, or ct in faction; and in, 
sounded like our gn in bagnio, or the French gn in ligne, champagne, 
etc. The mark | is used in poetry to indicate the first member of u 
iloka or couplet; and at the end of a slolca it is generally doubled |) 
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In prose the same marks serve to denote stops. In many books lately 
published in India, in the Devanagari character, the English stops 
have been very properly and successfully introduced. 

I, In naming the consonants, the short vowel d (the fatha of 
the Persi-Arabic alphabet, p. 8) is inherent in each; thus ka, khd, gd f 
etc.: and in reading, this vowel is to be supplied after every letter 
(except the final letter of a word), provided it he not accompanied by 
any other symbol ,* thus, kdn&Jc, ‘gold/ nagar, * a city/ 

If a word terminates with a compound consonant, the short A may be 
frequently supplied at the end, as in putra , * a son/ Whenever 
a consonant in the middle of a word is not to be uttered with the 
short d, the consonant is marked underneath with the symbol ( N ) 
called virama or * rest ’ (the same as the jazm of the Persi-Arabic, 
p. 10), as ‘ to speakor the In may be combined into 

one compound character, as ; but in works circulated among the 
natives this nicety is not attended to. 

c. The first of the vowels, ^ d, is never written except it begin 

a word or syllable. With regard to the remaining vowels, they have 
each two forms: that given above, which may be called their primary 
form, is used only when they begin a word or syllable; but when 
they follow a consonant, they assume a totally different shape, which 
may be called secondary forms ; thus, j a, ^», ^ f, — w, — — ri, 

N» d 

— e, — ai , o, au , as may be seen in the following ex¬ 

emplification of them with the letter ga : thus, 

*T, *TT, f*r, *ft, it, *T, *rf, vt 

ga, gd, gi, gl, gu, gi, gri, g«, gai, go, gau. 

% 

And the same rule applies to the rest of the consonants. 

d. It will be seen that the secondary form of viz, £ is 
written before its consonant *T, though sounded after it; and 
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the student will do well to bear in mind this apparent anomaly. 
The T and take their place after the consonant; the ~ and ~~ 
are fixed to the letter beneath; the _2l and above; and the 
Y and are merely the T surmounted by the H. and The 

vowels”and ^ in combination with the letter ^ r, are written 
7T ru, and 7^ or ru ; and the vowel A joined to r? h, is 
written If hri. 

87. The strict rule in Devanugan writing is, that 
when two or more consonants come together, without 
the intervention of a vowel, such consonants unite into 
one compound group; thus, in the word TJr^I matsya , 
‘ a fish,’ the 7f 7T and are blended as it were into 
one character. For the formation of the compound 
letters no general rule holds, except that the last of the 
group remains entire, and the rest are more or less con¬ 
tracted by omitting the perpendicular stroke, and some¬ 
times by changing their primitive form. 

a. The letter 7^, being of frequent occurrence in compounds, 
is subject to two special rules of its own; 1st. It is written 
over a letter, or group of letters, in the form of a crescent 
(*) when it is to be sounded first, as in the words tarlca , 

reasoning/ and pdrsJiwa, a side 7 ; 2nd. When the ^ follows 

another letter, or group of letters, it is represented by an oblique 
stroke (^) underneath, as in sutra, ‘rule/ and ^sr chandra, 

* the moon/ 

b. In books recently printed at Calcutta, such as the Prem Sugar, 
the Baitdl PacMsi , the Adventures of Hatim Td,k, etc., all in tho 
Devanagari character, very few compound letters occur; and as a 
general rule they are very little used in any of the spoken languages 
cf India, being chiefly confined to manuscripts and printed works in 
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the Sanskrit language. The following, however, occur in our Selec¬ 
tions, and a perusal of these will suggest the method by which others 
inay be formed. Compounds of which the letter ^ forms the first or 
last element, are purposely omitted, that letter, as we have just seen, 
having special rules applicable to itself. 





V 



•sr 


Tj 

Ter 

kk 

kt 

hj 

gn 

0 b 

chchh 

di 


tt 

tth 


W 

m 

«5[ 


¥ 




5fT 

tn 

tm 

ty 

tw 

dd 

ddh 

dm. 

dy 

dw 

nt 



** 



*7 


¥ 

k 

w 

nth 

nd 

ndh 

nn 

nm 

ny 

nh 

pt 

pn 

11/ 


** 

-*7 

n 

V 

V 


•^r 



ps 

id 

% 

u 

slit 

Mh 

ihn 

st 

8th 

sn 




m 









sm 

sy 

88 

hm 

hy 





c. Compounds of three letters are very rare, and when they do 
occur, it will be found that they generally consist of one of the semi¬ 
vowels or combined with a compound of two letters, 

thus: 3} JctWy ntr , vr ply, ^ sty. As for compounds of four 

letters, they are merely matters of curiosity, as Ipsm, tsny. 

88. Tlio best dictionaries of the Hindustani language 
are printed in the Persian character; hence it will be 
necessary for the student to know exactly how he may 
convert the Devanagari letters into the former. This 
he will be able to do efficiently by a reference to the 
following tables:— 

I. Initial Vowels . 

1 ' T 1 d \ )\ 2 d d ,1 
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II. Consonants. 


¥ 


V 


V 

V 

5 






4 

r 

4 

u 


«?■ 

XL 

■R- 

o 

cl> 

’S 




<t 


T 

V 




u 

-f 

ti 

J 

« 

JbJ 

u 

lU 

•f 1 ' 

0 

-6J 

u « 

V 

•« 


V 


V 

X 




* 




■e 

r 


J 

J 

A 

(_por^ 

O" 

» 





III. Secondary 

Vowels. 


' 



3TT 








T* 


®0 

Jj 




Jj 


JuJ 


f 

Jj 


9 

VT 










m 



JuJ 








A: 


a. In the preceding table it will be observed that the ten aspirated 
letters of the Devanagari alphabet are uniformly represented by the 
corresponding unaspirated letter, together with the round or butterfly 
form of the letter Jb, $ h ; thus, gh ar > 4 a house/ ^ s; dhar, 
‘ a place/ ^JbJ. The real h ^ of the Devanagarf is represented in 
the middle of the word by ^; as, T ‘ he said/ : if, however, 
the letter preceding the Jb be J, j, or % y then the form Jb must be 
used, and the preceding letter marked with the appropriate vowel; as, 
dahan, * the mouth/ J. The cerebral letters <T and ^ are 
represented by <JL> and j, or cu and 5. Sometimes the 1? and <[ 
have the sound of a cerebral r and rh respectively; in which case 
they are generally marked with a dot beneath, thus 'f’ and oT, and 
and with j or j in the Persian character; as, lard, ‘great/ \ji, 

The various nasals of the Devandgarf are represented by the Persian 
which will be found sufficient for all useful purposes. 
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3. The letter is sometimes represented by ^ : the letter IT 
generally by , sometimes by ^; and the letter ff is more 
frequently than . The compound is generally represented 
by 4 >- or , seldom by (jlS, its proper sound. The compound 
TI is represented by as, ^STWT o-gyd ( djnd ), Li I ; its real 

sound, as already stated, is that of gn in the French words 
champagne, ligne, etc. 


89. It appears, then, that the Devanagan alphabet 
may be represented with tolerable exactness in the 
Persian character; biit the converse does not hold, as 
the Persi-Arabic alphabet has fourteen letters which 
have no exact counterpart in the Devanagan. The 
plan adopted in this case is to represent the letters in 
question with such Kagan letters as approximate them 
in sound, which in some printed books are distinguished 
with a dot underneath; thus, 




A 

J 

J 

0 t 

z 

C_> 

ST 

• 

* 


^T 

• 

• ♦ 

V 

• 

* 

• 


J 

iJ 

£_ 

t k 





■q? 


^ etc . 




a. In a few printed books, attempts have been made to invent 
distinct letters for the various forms of the Persian and Arabic z, 
which, it will be observed, are all represented by ; but in reality 
the subject is not worth the labour. In the first place, the Hindus, 
who alone use the Devanagan character, are sparing in the use of 
Persian or Arabic words, to one or other of which the various forms 
of the letter z belong ; and, secondly, such words as they have in the 
course of centuries adopted have become naturalized, or, if the critio 
will* have it, corrupted, so as to suit the elements of the N&garl: 
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thus, Ufc. is written and sounded hdjirl . In a new 

edition, in the Devanagari character, of the * Adventures of Hatim 
Ta,f,’ which we have lately received from India, almost all dots and 
double letters are discarded, as a useless incumbrance. 

b . The letter ^ is generally represented in Nagari by employing 

the vowel with which it is connected, in the initial form, with a dot 
under it; as, Jju ba?d\ j*x ’«mr. This 

method is sufficient for practical use; but it is by no means satis¬ 
factory, as may be seen in the monosyllable > which in Persian 

and Arabic is sounded ba'd (the a uttered from the bottom of the 
throat); but, according to the rules of the Devanagari alphabet, it 

makes la'ad, unless we use the virdma (s) under the as 

• ^ 

which would amount to something like an absurdity. 

c . When, in a word, two vowels follow each otjjer, the rule is, to 

write the second vowel in the initial form; for though not at the 
beginning of a word, it is the beginning of a syllable; thus, 
^9T hu’a; ho'o. This is precisely the same in principle as 

the use of the mark hamia (p. 17) in the Persi-Arabic alphabet. 

d. The best mode of learning the Devanagari character is to write 
out several times the whole of the single letters in Plate II. The 
various elements of each letter will be found in Plate I. fronting the 
title page; the small dot accompanying each shews where the pen 
starts from in their formation. When the student has made himself 
tolerably familiar with the letters, he may commence with the first 
story, which is the same as the third story of the Extracts in the 
Persian character. In like manner he will find that the Devanagari 
Stories, from 2 to 7 inclusive, are old acquaintances. Stories 8, 9, 
and 10 also occur in the other Extracts, but some of the words differ, 
viz., those of Persian or Arabic origin are displaced in the Devanagari 
for words purely Indian and Sanskrit. The rest of the Extracts in 
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this character are taken from the scarce and valuable i Hindustani 
and Hindi Selections/ edited by Tarinf Charan Mitr, head Munshi 
in the College of Fort William, Calcutta, 1827, in two vols. 4to. In 
their style and grammatical construction they offer no peculiarity 
differing from those of our Hindustani Extracts in the Persian 
character. 


OF MANUSCRIPTS. 

90. We briefly alluded, at page 21, to the three most 
prevalent handwritings in use among the Arabs, Per¬ 
sians, and M'usalmans of India. Of these, the Naskhi, 
being like the type used in this country, requires no 
explanation; and the Shikasta, from its extreme irregu¬ 
larity, scarcely admits of any. We shall therefore con¬ 
iine ourselves at present to the description of the Ta'lilt , 
of which we have given fourteen plates of engraved 
specimens at the end of this work. 

<z. Plate I. Division 1st presents all the simple elements of this 
character, the small cross mark shewing the commencement of each. 
The 2nd elementary form, heie marked L-J , with one dot subscribed, 
so as to be equivalent to be, may, by a mere change of its dots, become 
LZJ {$>, t, s). The third form, now a j, becomes in 

the same manner ~~ £ ^ ( ch, Jch , h). The 4 th makes two letters, 

J 4 J . The 5th, jJJ and J . The 6th is represented as con¬ 
sisting of two forms; one an indented, the other a protracted line, may 
in either shape form the sin and shin (* and sh), as the only distinction 
between them is that the sin (s) wants, and the shm (sh) has, three 
dots superscribed, whether short or protracted. The 7th form, ^ 
and . The 8th, 1? and ls> (t, z). The 9th, ^ and ^. The 

next letters are <_ i J CS J / ^ ^ and * • Then follow the 

initial, medial, and final forms of the t ^ $ or he linked together 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


Lastly, the X * ^ {Id, hamza, and ye), the latter under two varieties 
of form, the last of which is now conventionally used by the natives 
to denote the yde majhiil (p. 13). 

b. Division 2nd exhibits the second elementary form (viz. that of 
c-j CD Cd ), and likewise that of ^ and ^, as they appear 
initially, when combined with each of the others following them. 
Division 3rd shews the ^ (i.e. ^ ^ ^ or ^), prefixed in the 
same manner to each of the others. Division 4th (PI. II.), the 
^ . Division 5th, the . Division 6th, the 1? k. 

Division 7th (PL III.), the ^ c^. Division 8th, <_ 9 and j . 

Division 9th, the CJ cJ> , and by leaving off the top part we shall 
in most instances have the initial J . Division 10th (PI. IV.), 
the ^ . Division 11th, the Jfc combined initially with the rest of the 
elementary forms. The tail of the he is given only in hd, hd, hk, hi, 
and hid, but omitted in all the rest, according to the practice of 
Oriental writers. Hence the initial form of this letter is often too apt 
to be mistaken for the mlm. The 12th Division contains the combi¬ 
nation of the characters is arranged in alphabetical notation, noticed 
in p. 20, forming the fanciful words, c Abjad, hawaz, hutti, kaliman , 
safas, karashat, mkhaz, zazagh / and the last line may be read thus, 
indicating the name of the chirographer: AVabd ul muznib, al fakir 
'ubaid ullahi husaini shirin rakam ghaffara zunubahu. 

e. Plates V. to XIV. inclusive, consist of a series of words in 
alphabetical order containing combinations of three or more letters. 
The student should endeavour to transcribe these into the Roman 
character, and after somo time retranscribe them, as an exercise, into their 
original state. Thus, the first line of Plate V. forms the combinations 
bkht, bhjt $ bhsht, pnj, bllch, and bind, and so on with regard to the 
vest. Coming now to complete words, we may premise, as a general 
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remark, that when these contain of the letters <--> c-J C-> O ^ ^ 
in the middle of a combination, it is usual to give the middle one 9 
bold dash upwards, terminating in a sharp point vertically, like the 
» in tnbw (Plate Y. line 8), or like the y in 4 -, $yb (Plate 
YII. line 1). 

d. Concluding remarks. —In manuscripts the short vowels and other 
marks seldom make their appearance; and even the diacritical dots 
are often either altogether omitted or irregularly placed. It may be 
useful to observe, then, that when from the ambiguous position of a 
dot, it may apply to more letters than one, it should of course be 
assigned rather to the letter, which is not complete without a point, 
than to one which may dispense with it. Thus the third combination 
Plate I. No. 2, should be read bh, and the eighth ns, though the dot 
be over the last letter as if it intended to be a yo. But in many 
caseB the sense alone can determine the point . Thus the last word of 
No. 2 may be either be or pe ; and the dot over the ninth word of 
No. 3 is so equivocally placed between that and the word above it, 
that it may be read either y/ari- or according as the 

dot is conceived to belong to one or the other, above or below. The 
grand key, however, to the reading of manuscripts, is to know the 
language; at the same time many useful hints may be gleaned from 
Ousdey’s 'Persian Miscellanies/ 4to. London, 1795; Stewart's 
'Persian Letters/ 4to. London, 1825; and 'Essai de Calligraphic 
Orientale/ in the Appendix to Herbin’s * Developpments des Principee 
de la Langue Arabe/ 4to. Paris, 1803. See also a work entitled 
' Oriental Penmanship; an Essay for facilitating the Beading and 
Writing of the TaTik Character,’ by the author of this Grammar. 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 1849. 

MUHAMMADAN CALENDAR. 

91. The Musalmans reckon by lunar time, their sera 
called the Hijra, commencing from the day on which 
Muhammad departed, or rather retreated, from Meoca to 

10 
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Medina; which, according to the best accounts, took 
place on Friday, the 16th of July (18th, new style), 
A.D. 622. Their year consists of 12 lunations, amounting 
to 354 days and 9 hours, very nearly; and hence their 
New-year’s Day will happen every year about eleven 
days earlier than in the preceding year. 


a . To find the Christian year corresponding to that of the Hijra, 
apply the following rule:—Prom the given number of Musalman 
years, deduct three per cent., and to the remainder add the number 
621.54, the sum is the period of the Christian sera at which the given 
current Musalman year ends. Por example, we mentioned (p. 20), 
that the death of the poet Ahli happened, a.h. 942; from this number 
deduct three per cent, or 28.2G, and the remainder is 913.74. To this 
last add 621.54, and the sum = 1535.28, which shows that the 
Musalm&n year 942 ended in the spring of 1536/ This very simple 
rule is founded on the fact that 100 lunar years are very nearly equal 
to 97 solar years, there being only about eight days of difference. A 
more accurate proportion would be 101 lunar to 98 solar years, but 
this would lead to a less convenient rule for practical use. 

b. When great accuracy is required, and when the year, month, 
and day of the Muhammadan sera are given, the precise period of the 
Christian sera may be found very nearly, as follows :— Rule . Express 
the Musalman date in years and decimals of a year; multiply by .97; 
to the product add 621.54, and the sum will be the period of the 
Christian sera. This rule is exact to within a few days, and if in the 
Musalman date the day of the week be given, as is generally the case, 
the very day is easily determined. 

e. The Muhammadan or lunar months are made to consist of thirty 
and twenty-nine days alternately, but in a period of thirty years, it is 
found necessary to intercalate the last month eleven times so as to be 
reckoned thirty days instead of twenty-nine. The months retain their 
Arabic names in all Muhammadan countries, as follows:— 
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LUNAR MONTHS. 


DAYS. | 


OATS. 

muharram 

30 

rj 

30 

jLa safar 

29 

sha’bdn 

• 29 

tf 0 -© 9 

J p 1 rati ul-awwal 

30 

ramazdn 

30 

^13 \ j--Jj rabi'us-sdnl 


shawwdl 

29 

""O p 

1 \ rabi’ ul-dkhir 

30 

°.. < TT 

zi f l ka’da 


JjJ \ 5[as>- jumdd-al-awwal 

30 

c w 

lJJ zi ka’da 

30 

y f 

jU=^ jumdd-as-sdni 


1'-° . 

?*>* hijj' a 


i jum&d-al-akhir 

29 

Asf^ J zi 

29 


d. We here subjoin the days of the week; on the left hand are 
the names in use among the Musalmans of India, next those of the 
Hindus; and on the right, the Persian names, which last are much 
used in the dates of letters, etc. 


DAYS OF THE WEEK. 


1CU8ALm£n. 

hindt5. 

BNO. 

PKR8IAM. 

j\y \ itwdr. 

* 

jL tJj rabl-bdr. 

Sun. 


or 8omwdr or plr. 

som-bdr. 

Mon. 

° A ' 

J&J** mangal. 

mangalA>dr 

Tues. 

O 

O 9 

i Ju budh. 

jLfcjj budh-bdr . 

Wed. 

o o. 

. C 9 

SjtA&g jum’a rdt 

brihaspati- 
' 5dr. 

Thur. 

* 0< r 

* • ¥ 

l*As>~ juma. 

mkra-bdr . 

Pri. 


sanichar. 

i 

sani-bdr. 

Sat. 

V ^ 

AzjJb or 
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HINDU CALENDAR. 


92. The Hindus reckon by solar years, and luni- 
solar months. Their principal sera is that of the Kali- 
Yug, of which the year 4956 expired about the 11th 
of April, a.d. 1855, at which period their new year 
generally commences. 

a. The Hindu year is divided into twelve equal portions, which 
may be called solar months; but all festivals and dates are reckoned, 
not by these simple months, but by the duration of the moon which 
terminates in each. Hence, although the month bandkh begins de jure 
about the 11th of April, it may have commenced^ facto from one 
day to twenty-eight days sooner. When two new moons occur during 
one solar month, which happens once in three years, there is an 
intercalary month, and the month so intercalated receives the name 
of the one which preceded it, that is, of the solar month within 
which the two new moons may happen. 

b. Beside the sera of the Kali-Yug , the Hindus in the northern 
half of India reckon from the time of a renowned prince, by name 
Yikram&ditya, who lived (or died) about 57 years before the com¬ 
mencement of our eera. Another common sera is that of a prince 
named S&lav&hana, which commences 78 years after the birth of 
Christ. The former of these seras is called the Sam vat, and the 
latter the Saka sera. Several other aeras are in use in certain parts 
of the country, for a full account of which the reader may consult 
a profound work devoted entirely to the subject, entitled ‘E&la 
Sankalita/ 4to. Madras, 1825. 


THE HINDU SOLAR MONTHS, 


April. 

August. | 

9 

(jwjj December. 

«L>- May. 

9 

^7 September. 

January. 

Jane. 

iKjK, 

uA i m \ 



A l*—* 

, July, 

ttinr* > 

November. 

March. 



f 


* P p v ; u 

li ur*. r* ^ Jet-J U" - jjiJjA ^LyOikp- 

* / C . / yo ./ c ; / 

^ (v°v* ^j^U- 4-»'y ^jj a >x\fr‘ 

Iaa ^jb ^Uj^U- ^y* s**s! j> &)tb 

«* c / / 

jt^ bl&t *£ - i^fiji uy^t? ' 

* * ^«6 | ** fc / / 

^ ^ ' - ’ <4 * J t*V ' 4 * *£>]/* cuift [r-jOjjl - l«J 

• f O O b v/ 

-*■’'“* i,/ «£> ^ u*^" *&)4 

v‘/ &* U*\ ^ lisf* ^ ^ uJijljV l 2^*'-i>U; 

o ✓ o «, CC 

4^ ^ \J y s f/t* 4}j u*t * s£J 

<■* c O C * / 

^ v/ u)J*^ ** \f**i ^ ^ 

' - o 9 ** * o /o 

" 4" '4 ^ ^ -Vi cM * <r>js*« 

ft O / /O/ C b b / 

* s&i “-irf J/f* y, • »/ '-jfy*/, J?}jJ°jj° 

4 && *4- u^'r* ^ ^ ^ i/ o*i */V? jj' 

v/ c^ 1 - j ^-9-* ^ j 9 4 uiAfi J 

b ✓ ^ b b b 

)^~aC ^a-»\ 3 

CO / ^ R° ^ 0 ° ° «* 

“4^* JV^-* Jj j V* t^ a - 1 b WJi^li^' J U^li/Lb 
sf^j^-ryf </ ^ ^ i/ li^J^ ^ w^ jj' 

» / < b b 

U ,// «-^U j oi , / (/<! J[)l - Jo <j *^*>hu-»]^l 

+ ▼ » / / 

b b 

• v/^>> ** ^ 



ri 


9 ' O V * . o '' o v 

^ (/ i-jj#* ul-e L yi • ^ u&yg jj «-**</$*/ v«4» 

✓ # 0/0 0 * / 

* drt* i/j 4 yk-* y^ y<^ ur^virf ir'M 

✓ * x c o c o o 

f*y f> - (js* t^yf- ‘f < * i ?‘y* U*^» li/v s£3? 

o o # ' o x o# 

V*^ tlrf* oJjs^r * ^5* ^yi -fry^ ^ 

# O - O /- 

L/^y^'yi * drr* dijy^ - ^*W- (*r* o-r* ^k^yy' - ^ 

/O / ^ S m t o /» «. , *• 

C^l^c b - 0-jA ^>j£> jV - I^ * S*3~* iJjbfS*- 
oo oo *■%**> o# 

c)V \d ^r>y ^ULwo* 

ur^ ij^4\ji* UJ^l/ litfW t W’y'-' ^Ufsr^P" L -~dkr* yi 

* # OO o 1 ru / 

&?P" - ptW ^ iIp* d'r~j^y)' - ^ ^siyy s/r*yi 

y CO o o o O ri o 

L^* o* - ^ }i a> J'y - ^s4j \j^ <£&y (j-'* 

O# V* C ✓ ✓ O 

ls^Ij * u** lyWy^ jl^--> ^ vy^yf, dp* 

° y " " ^ 

i^/ iyfT tyP" kr - dP* U^JP* y cry* ^ ^‘liUj ^ 

/ ^ O w / 

* US* ^ v/ duOi ‘/y* 

<* «*■ ' f o# 9 * , 

UJ^J ^ 1^5^ - }/<** ^ ii>y. uS* k>* ky^P" * '•"'a* 

o# y 

^ ^ ab! J*#L- ^b bjJb 5 l^Ua) c^l? 

o ✓✓ ^ 0 x 0 # 0,0 y 

'y^*p- - V/-* ^ tJ ji .k» vip^ ^ # lA^ v*5* 

^ - «/T ^ L u>d ^ s/ *j ^ * V - U k'> c4» 

• g 

- •/*>* & V/ ^yj w?«l> ^ u*? 3 . 


U» jot 



* U * m* * * 

UjW J VT ^j-±u 

ta^*’* J^ju' - i^f 4' os'* J^r ^j*j ^yr 

u ' > x c / . ^ 

<^H «/ o' oV* ^O* * 4^ ^ ^ Oi^' J J“* 

4 >'f ^ ^ljj\ • 4V ^ ^ ^ _ ^Ji\j 

O o / oo ✓ >* o o o 

S^r 4 v/^r v^ U*^ v^l? ^ ^ cW fclr^ u°^ 

O ✓ ✓ O CO 

^*jT ^U- ^3 i^sA\yi • tib fly k^jl-v-j -vV» 

/ / / */ c ✓ 9 c 

<J^“ Li 5^ S-L^ St° 

c ✓ a ; ^ o/ 

<>' J 4r*?“ - o? 4 4y J J ^d 1 / 0*' o^ * iirf* 4W*' 1 ^/ 0 “““ 

00 9 °£ ' V » s n u * 

pj pjb t£Li> ^jL> ^J> ^5T l£ ^1 LxrUj J> \ # V. y 5 

# ^ 99 * 9 * > c CO 

v^ u - ' - y u -^~ i jj' ^=- ic ^v? jj' - 

c ✓ C ✓ o 9 s m ' 

j *~J - V ^~S ,^-$>1 - ,j-to tjy ^ ^ 

* ^ *A«iLe ^1 

C ✓ C / O x' 

*i - ^‘“J^i 0*4 v/ - U"\ *) 4 j ^ uJS# 

^ ^JiV iji* U"' ls# Vf* - LS* 4/" 4 sT* i^nT-j' i,/* - ' 

C (M 0 X / / / 

y 1/^ t*y'* 4 * 10* yy 4?^ ‘A'j' - ir*' * 1/ 4 

C C ✓ - X f ^ 

cA^ 4 ^ 4y tix~i ^ <^d) 

C f X / 

3 'i s^ J ^* ^ 0 "' ^ jj' * (js 4 44 " ati j'jd J 

c 0/ / c /■ r 

urf ^J COij-»l * ^iL ^S tlXfcft- ^yl 4 /*^ li-w 

V x w/ 09 y c » 

^1;^ # v^rf ”* drr" c/*'y' ^ ■«?; v «^i' y - '■fxyj, 



rv 


jj,r ^ J ^ & £&\ * 4 ^ t&a 

s£r*^ S^A^H -1^5* W V s/ ctf^ s^ ^ c!^* 3 

-/ / , / , 
*A «^>\sj &s*> * if, ^ aA t/f cr*-A* i/“* tii?^ 

Us 43 j*oJS ^ * Us u^i *£ }j\* 

^ ? ^-t* lilAiJ^ ^ s£ s Sjy$£S>\ ^ V 

9 9 < / * / ,< * 

UTT yU lf> Us 43 Jjj *J ♦ ^is (Jly 

/ / < * * 
K^i} Lp~* ^ VJ &*• u~j*> ^ l^**^ &* *v t -y 

A ^ ^ 

5 ^ U^ ls^ f ^ U^ U£ <^j ^ iS y* 

9 9 s 9 

ctfV cM ^ Sr ifi *3 ft ^ ^ 3* 

- " £ - t 

Ul jU ^-> c^Jiic ^/>-l #y& 43 ^sj- 4s? Uuj| *j 

9 t s / 

4^* ^W* 3 ^ i}i*f 

EXTRACT FROM THE *ARA,ISH-I MATTF TT./ 

# • 

/ • / w V / ^ 

* ls* I/ - C^ 5 ‘-T-'- 1 Jrf S^irT u^trf v/ w li-»j^* 

OF / C O S s j, g 

tt>S’ - < Vi/S i^“* uki aA i?r ^ ^ •**»• j* 

dp - < -r , > sS ‘ ^iV. ^ CJ^o • Isfl ( ^ s y 

U . °/ - *«* / 
^j^djj *^V - ^ ^ d«^ j Jj - 

OE O/ <0 s v 

- ^-* 43 \J/ jVj ^ M j*^ 5 • ^ ^ 

s * 9 «. 0 ^ 

j^L» ^ \i«» * 4^*V *j vi/SW i& UjI 




n 


a ^ 4 ) ^ ~ ^%V^1\ yL- l|# |JU 

+ 9 / 

^ ^ S^H ^ i^3^ >,)' ^ ij'j-*^ 3 ij» f* 

^ ^ J&-M f&J i,J 

9 9 

>j* *»J&> *-r>*r * s#/ (^-> £ ft* * J 

* • * ' ' V 

£ t-^SLfc. Va^yj ^ ^‘V* JJ^ '-’> *£ ,ir > 

> X*J L5** 9 £JJt 3 !yj«^ ^1 ^ ^ 

% 

* l£\>* ^«9 dJJLr. C—jj! L£ L^-objJ |*l^ll <£-1 

. / ^ •/ 
**z*~»& ^ jJJfe ^5^ ^5-* ^ ^ ^ j]}***^ 

** *£' \j£ J& {Ji , -r"ir i y^r ^ ^ 5 “f j'i' i^Hi 

ci?£ <J*y?~ u£sr* s^-uV 4 * -rf ^ £ tt»&’\*- * */jW" 

vi»W" (irs^ ^ < ^? r j i^s - s^^-* * j** / 

s£>V (*J i ^» &*• £V uy W*' l/ 5 ' u/ J !/* Jfj>/ 

'9 * 9 9 9 t 

'*y?^ tsJl^c jj! - ^J>jt> j> j 

<* s f - / 

1 sj * 2 j}\ Wj •*<*}' 13 ^ 1^ ^ dy~> *^f- ^ *-c£ ^ i^?<i 

<j1 (J^Imm) V ^^Q+0^\y*d\ # ^AijV ^^x 1 * 

W1 -^* xe OiJ° J!*^ £ yj ^Vf-Ji sj liivV 

Vj,' *3 ?■ l*£ C. *yj l£ SrL/^ 

- # y 

^ «• V»5^ *vi ^ l^* JlO 1 ^ LS >^18 r» L» ^oxi ^ 

* / / / M *• / 

ilSo^-V \>J> V ^1;^ k\^ICAJ^; u^jI 



0 u + + 

cjjfr** ? ^ j*}*~ t js* ^ W i/* 

(J3b 'tfjjr s£ ^ Kf 4iXi 4^ ^ uBj* <J 

p 

U<* ^j-* jie»- c^cLS ^ijS tl^il ^^->1 ^ 

-»» ^jUi cjU ^ V ‘^z 5 

(>• »^V gj CLijOt>- ^ ^1 & “ T J i/-' ^ Vi«? 

c J # / 

LZJjj&j** lXJ { tm ^ s f^ ^ s£ i ~J j * G r * m ' — ]y& ^pW- 

/ . ^ x / 

^SxmjI * Ui ^ L5^¥ t Cm »»> — 

v^e / u^'^rV ur-y J V oV' ^ Y’ 

, 4 / OuJ* ls* VT sCrr* •—ir" ^ V.^ t Hr“ > ' $ t^ijH 

✓ 0 ? 0 * 

t»Vr ^ c/tr* t5* drfV CJ jV). ^ li j i d J 

- - . / -» 
v ^<0 V ^_f us - u) 1 ^? J p*** *v 

1^/^ & 3 J"*** Lj 5^ ^ ^ t ir > &* yk->T 5 ^ 

/ / 

cjU ^ ^1 ij <-^r“»- * {•Vlr* (*^ 

#* x 

•Vj5<i ^‘V- t-zTjjl ^ ej4>T 

l£ U^wsJ 4 J $Ll^b L.£j«mi <JU#j ^ 4 J& H 

✓ 

Cl^|^ # l$J 4^*** *\j 1^2* CS-J\*XC |#Juf ^1 _ l|? \*& j\jO 

9 ' . 9 0 0 

-\JS& U** <Ji 

^JmoI 4^ c Aj j£\ y£ ^| l £*& ^LwjOIj ^fc3 

4 

V v^W */ ii/Vr ^ C^d' ^ V J^* 



pf 


9 P x 1 / # 

V' jf ^ ^ W cr 4 j* 

' £ " 9 ^ 

ijhZ-p *A^t -fT Vj>' ^ cr-ito- ^1 •^UL* 

* ^ ty^W v? j* ^ ^ S-^ • ^ l >}4 W i^'a 

*»'■ <■/*> v«<* ^ Ir*-,/^ c»v / ^ <4j* j&r 

*Jf 

/ ^ / # * 9 ' 

*} ^) -|%W VA^ j C rw ^U-i-» CL}j*d&~ *£ Ja3 A 

9 9 9 9 % ~ 

jyO&* ,^C**i\ ^ jflwtjb ^Cll \*& Cl)3^^ ^T' 

^J> u°jZjjY ^ J* j¥.^> C ^ L^ c -T- > ^ Ul*> l!&) 

crfjs^ •* / J4 U*Jv'/ l ^^¥ £tfi J* «< cf- (*WJ. 4 

/ o ^ / 

• y»> y yr jj' - (jiju* !<-* u*' 

crfH v*^ i^-u>* y/^ff v/- M ^4 irf M 

^ I*ac jjl ^seu 4j U - ll^-uajj ui3j u-~»L3 jjl 

/-/ # 

Or* (*^. u*j V.J“* i/i' i&* u^-* >•**■ * ^v*/ 

x * ***> *$. 

j^\ li\0 ^». 0r I v,, ■v<«%» ♦ LZ3jyhm+ ^^JCm^IaR 

9 9 ' r 9 

^Jm\ mL J*t>\>- C^-**** 

, 9 

if} if ijj*j 4 ^4 J* ‘-r J * ^ ij 4 ^ if** 

'99 * 9 

Jfj mm ^Jb 10 ^ * ^ M **^>. 

x ^P 9 9 / 

4j f ~ if^f^, pv? \f* u*^ f J** *& f 

il > fMm - & *4j*& ifti fj if' v r~ J wir* * if^$ 4^“ if}^ 
t » /> 
jtljj; ’>) llfl»* yfjt'* ^ •—^^J 4t " ^W{ 



4 9 * A * 0m 

ij** J »j - l-S WV V' y 

s^/ s/-^ (1^ y v^ i^v? s/ ^ v y 

9 9 * * 

tf ^ J/ U*' ^ JiU ^ ^ cub (j*^ - V \4j 

1$£ 1^9 l£ c^**> J±\j Uj>- y* dlfiJ S^T - ^ d^ 

f A ' *A 

'rnm If? ^-J Jj j> -ff*"* ^ ^U (jw\ Js\3yA # Ls 

f * * 

JU^ ^ ^jJ y <f ^yy • ^ V °“^ j^. J}\ 

9 9* 9**9 

(jwl tj * ^b b£~> U»- Ut>j! J tj jj\ — va- v<J 

^ <• > » 
c>y V s£r^* ^ ^ )}i -vi V c^* jj* uV 1 *" i^“* ‘""’^ 

- * * * p 

(*^ ^ ~ '->* ^ bs Jjj# j » 

c t -r^ * u^/ ts ^*'W Jj»j ^r' v^*^ ls~ VjS^ k^X"^* 

JV* T^ ^ ti j^b>}-> * ^ c " , J e ‘ i J 1 /'s^ 

/ - . * . i_ - 

/o 5 ^ l/-*' jy' V <» * &/ (*^ 

J \$j£y£ '^~ > S*ji S f**Jjf* ^4j (/i' k“ 

/ / / * 9 9 

V -y 6 H&* LS'lrP (* LS^ *^' C*^W 

9 * 9 99 * 9 

V* ^ J^jj/*(*“*?* \£* s£ 

9 S * ' ‘ A- „ / # 

^j\ Ki ^-a j$> yr Sy * ^ UjJy*j 

^ ^d J d i^r* JW jJ yr / uX>1 ^ 

99 * -9 0 9 9 9 

li UmJjSjfJ 4j 5^ 4^ ^ c» ^ Uls>* lf>\ 
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VOCABTLABT. 


nr B.- -The letter m. signifies masculine, f. feminize, a. active, n. neater. It has not 
oeea deemed necessary to give the names of the different parts of speech, except when 
a word belongs to more than one division. In the Hind&st&ni words and phrases, 
A. stands for kartfd ; h. for bond ; d. for dend ; j. for jand ; and l. for lend. The letters 
<*, p, #, and A, at the end of each definition, denote respectively the Arabic, Persian, 
Sanskrit, or Indian origin of the word explained.] 


>1 ab , now, presently; ab talc, till 
now; ab-lcd , of no^, M the present 
time. 8 

c-j! db, m. water, lustre, p 
\jcj\ ibtidd f f. beginning, a 

abhdgl, ill-starred, wicked, s 
abhi, just now, immediately. * 
ju\ dber, m. time, delay, h 
l-j\ dp, self, selves; your honour, s 
aputrak , childless. 8 

aparddh, m. fault, trans¬ 
gression. i 

dpas, our-, your-, or them-, selves, 
one another; dpas-men, among 
themselves, etc. s 

A upasthit, arrived, present, s 
lol apnd, belonging to self, own. i 
Lstlyj T d pahunchnd, n. to arrive 
at h r r strip off. s 

\i /v1 uidmd, a. to cause to descend, 


jj\ vttar, m. an answer; the north, # 
b y\ utarnd, n. to descend, to alight 8 
\i\su\ ittifdkan, accidentally, a 
U itnd, so much, so many. 8 
*51 dth, eight, s. 

uthdnd, a. to lift or raise up, 
to take away, s 

b*3\ uthnd, n. to rise up, to be 
abolished, to go away; uth-jdna, n. 
to depart. 8 

o'bjl asnde, in the midst, in the 
course of. a 

w, m. impression, effect, a 
dj, to-day. s 

ydzat, f. permission, orders, a 

afi, an interjection to call or 
bespeak attention, as: Sir, hark 
you! h 

achchhi, good, excellent, well, s 
jbT AlmaO-dbdd, the capital 
of Gujerat p 

16 
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I 

r 

akmak, very foolish, a fool, a 
\ aJiwdl , m. condition, circum¬ 
stances, events, a 

^15^1 m. contrivance, in¬ 

vention. a 

iJchtiydr , m. choice, power. 0 
dJchir, last, at last, the end. a 
CJj&A dldkyrat , f. futurity, a future 
state, a 

dkhun, m. teacher, preceptor, p 
IjI add , performance; payment; blan¬ 
dishment. a 

!ju\d\ adds, grieved, dejected. 8 
U jl aiaJ, m. institute ; politeness, 
manners; plur. dddb, ceremonies, 
etc. a 

ddwif, m. f. a descendant of 
Adam, a human being (man or 
woman), people, a 
Udl ddhd } half, s 
jkj\ udhar , thither. A 
idhar , hither. A 

clXfcjl adAifc, more, exceeding. « 

adhydnd or adhyd-lmd, a. to 
halve, h 

id\j\ irdda, m. desire, purpose, a 
p\j\ dr dm, m. comfort, health, re¬ 
pose. p 

4 lj\ arth , m. substance, purport, s 
)jj\ drzi c, f. wish, desire, want. 
jjjjT dr&rh, mounted, riding. * 

Ijljfl urdnd, a. to dissipate, squander; 

to cause to fly. * 

\ij\ untd, n. to fly, to soar up. # 



o\j) d%dd, free, solitary; a hermit, p 
az-bas-ki, inasmuch as. p 
azurdagi, f. affliction; dis¬ 
pleasure, vexation, p 
*Jjj\ dturda , afflicted, vexed, jp 
s. f. dzmdyUh, trial, jt? 
azhdahd , m. a dragon. 2 * 
w, that; w, this; inflections of 
the pronouns tcuh and yih ; %8-meh, 
during this, in the meantime, h 
fju\ d&, f. hope, desire, reliance, 8 
^LT dsdn, easy; dsanl, facility, p 
c_jLJ asbab, m. causes; goods and 
chattels, a 

ustdd, m. a teacher, master, p 
jLujh-j! wtifsar , m. searching for in¬ 
information, inquiry, a 
dsrd f m. refuge. 8 

israf, m. prodigality, ruin, a 
%8-tardh , in this manner; 
U8-tarah, in that manner, h a 
%8-liye, on this account, h 
^U~jT dsmdn , m. the sky, the firma¬ 
ment, heaven, p 

j\yJ\ aswdr , riding, mounted; tuwdrl, 
act of riding. * 

iswdsfe , for this reason, 
uswdste, for that reason. 

\ a8i8 (or dm), f. a benedic¬ 
tion. 8 

uhdra, m. a hint, a signal. 0 
a8hrdr , miscreants, scoundrels. 0 
| 08 hrdf \ nobles, grandees; 

« ashrdf-zddi, daughter of a grandee. 0 



aahrafi, f. a gold coin so called. 
The Calcutta ashrafi is worth a 
guinea and a half, a 

L&l dahnd, an acquaintance, lover, 
Mend, p 

OLiT dshiydna, m. a nest, p 

JJL*! istabal, m. a stable, a 

^a\ ad, f. root, origin, foundation, 
capital, a 

adl, noble (as to blood or 
origin), a 


jJW ittild f. manifesting, declaring; 
investigation, knowledge, a 


iztirdbl , f. vehemence, pas¬ 
sionateness. a i 


i'tibdr, m. confidence, credit, 
respect; i'ttbar-k. to believe, or 
confide in. a 

i'timdd, m. reliance, trust, a. 


tUolfl ihdyak, on a sudden, p 
j^\ ATcbar, name of the best and 
greatest of the Mogul emperors, a 

l$2f! ilcatthd , united, together, h 
J&\ ahar, most, many, much; for 
the most part, a 
l^T dkhd, m. a bag, sack, k 
Lf! alceld, a. alone. « 

<*f\ dg, f fire, dg-d. or lagdnd , to 
set on fire; ag-lagnd, to take fire. $ 
agdrl, f. the fore part, i 
slfT dgdh, acquainted with, aware 
of. p . 

Jl\ agar, if, when, p 

agarchi, although, p 
1 ft agla, prior, past, ancient. » 

J~\ age, before, in front, formerly, 
forwards ; in future, s 
\ dgyd, f. an order, command. $ 


J^-lxt a'Id, higher, highest, a 
JUt! a'mal, (plur. of * amal) actions, 
conduct, a 

C^tiT dfdt, f. calamities, misfortunes, 
evils, a 

dfat, f. calamity, a 
L-Jcj I dftdb, m. the sun, sunshine, p 
dftdla , m. an ewer, p 
dfrkn, f. praise, applause, p 
^L*jt afidna, m. tale, story, p 

afsos, m. sorrow, regret, vexa¬ 
tion, intmj. ah! alas! afm-k. or 
afm-hhdnd, to lament, p 
(jJlit iflde, m. poverty, destitution, o. 
Afidtun, m. Plato. * 


&Jt albatta, certainly, indeed, a 
u-Jt alp, small, few; alp-bayaek, of 
a tender age. « 

CJ libit Ut if at, f. courtesy, respect, 
notice, a 

^UJt UtimaB, m. f. beseeching, 

petitioning, a 

i Lfach ulajhnd, n. to be entangled, to 
quarrel, h 

liLsh uljhdnd, a. to entangle, h 
<UaiLll al-Hssa, in short, a 
alag, separate, apart, i 
ulfat , f. habit, familiarity, o 
dlitda, sullied, contaminated. < 
ilhdm, divine inspiration. # 
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1 tidhi, divine, a 
mdm, m. a leader in religion, 
a prelate, priest, a 
ooUl artfdnat, f. trust, deposit, a 
^Isr^l imtihdn , m. proof, trial, 
examination, a 

dmad t f. arrival, coming, p 
\j*\ umard (pi.) nobles, grandees, a 
umed or ummed, f. hope ; ummed- 
wdr , hopeful, p 

j+*\ amir , m. a commander, a noble¬ 
man, a grandee, a lord; amir - 
%dda, son of a grandee ; amir - 
daughter of a grandee, ap 
T dmez, (in comp.) mixed with, 
full of. p 

in , (inflection), plur. of yih, this ; 
plur. of wuhy that; (vide Gram. ) k 
UT dnd, n. to come; s. m. the 
sixteenth part of a rupee. * 
amboh, m. a crowd, multitude, 
mob, concourse, p. 

ambkavy m. imagination, idea. 8 
intizdr, waiting, expectation, a 
anjdn, strange, unknown; 
anjdn-h. to act the stranger. 8 
jjj\ andar , within, inside,^?; Inda/Ty 
the god of Swarga or the higher 
regions. 8 

Ujul andhdy blind, dark, 8 
anikerdy dark. « 
andheri, f. darkness. * 
andesha, m. thought, sus¬ 
picion, anxiety, p 

C ,LJ 1 irndn, m. man, a human being, 
mankind, a 


dnsu, m. a tear, i 
uJUojl insdfy m. equity, justice, a 
in' dm, m. a present, a gift, a 
inlcdr , m. refusal, denial, a 
j£S\ dhlchy f. the eye. 8 

\ ungal, m. a finger’s breadth. 8 
ungliy f. a finger. 8 

anguthi, f a ring worn on 
the finger. * 

angur, m. a grape, p 
JcJI dnandy m. joy, happiness. 8. 
and ink and inhon, same as 
in; ttnh and unhon, same as un , 
(q.v.) h 

dwd% } f. noise, sound, voice, p 
aubasky dissolute, depraved, a 
iipar } up, upwards, upon. 8 
j)\ or, f. direction, side, h 
j^\ aur f (conj.) and, but; (adj.)more, 
other ; aur Jcuchhy anything else, h 
{ iu$an } m. courage, presence of 
mind. h. 

aulcdt (pi. of wakt), times (of 
devotion), a 

iinty m a camel, h 
IcsTjl iinchdy high, height, A 

*7 dhy f. a sigh. p. 

Jcb} ahdry m. food, subsistence, i 
cUiM dhat, t a sound, noise. A. 

Jjfcl ahly m. people, a. 

aiy 0, Oh. p h t 

j\j) Ayydzy a man's name. « 




aiydm (pl.ofyattm),days, seasons. a 

Lj\ aM, such as this, so. h 

lL&} ek, one; (art.) a , an, frequently 
joined to its substantive, as 
ek-din, one day. s. 

ekbdragl, all at once, p 
imdn, m. faith, belief, religion, 
conscience, a. 

jIjuUj! imdn-ddr , faithful, honest; 
imdn land , to believe, p 
a,in, m. rule, law. p 


bb baba , father, soi^ sir. A 
c-Aj bap, m. father, h 

cub 6dl, f. a Word, affair; £d£ kahte 
hi, on the speaking of a word, im¬ 
mediately ; hat-chit , f. conversation, 
chit-chat, h 
jb bad , f wind. p. 
alijb badshdh, m. a king; badshdhi , 
royal. /?. 

t^jb iadi, m. a complainant, speaker, s 

U>-b bdjnd , n. to sound, to ring, s 

. ♦ 

/t b £dr, m. load; fruit; time; door; 
water, p h 
bdrah, twelve, h 

il^jb bdrgdh , f. a king’s court, j? 
jb bd% , back; ids-d«d, to decline, 
reject; baz-rakhnd, to keep from, 
to prevent; (s.m.) a hawk. p. 

Jjb bd%dr, m. a market; bd&dri, one 
who attends a market, p 


^yjb bdiiy f. play, sport, a game* p 
^b m. a basin, plate, dish, 

goblet, pot, etc. h 
^b bdgk, m. a garden, jf 
^Lib bdgfebdn, m. a gardener, p 
Jb bdl, m hair. «. ear of com. A. 
wing, p 


2b bdld, above, up, high, p 
Ll$3b bdlaJc, m. a boy. * 
jib bdlu, f. Band. 8 
<Jbb banati, made of broad cloth, 
woollen, h 


Lilib bdhtnd, a. to share, to distri¬ 
bute, to divide; bdht-l. to divide 
and take, s 

LfcJob bdndhnd, a. to bind, to shut 
up ; to frame. * 

Lob banka, foppish, impudent. 8 

JUsj-jb bd-wujikd\ notwithstanding.^? a 
b bdwar , m. credit, faith; bawar-k. 
to believe, p 


b bdhir or bdhar, without, outside.« 
j*J*>b baham , together, p 
Jbj £t’Wd, m. quarrel, fight, s 

f. misfortune, calamity. $ 
bbj batand, a. to point out, to 
teach, h 

batti, f. a candle, lamp. a. 
bl^ii bithdnd , a. to cause to sit, to 
seat. A 

b2bsT Zdwd, a. to perform, 
carry into effect, h 


bbs^ bajdnd, a. to Bound, to play on 
a musical instrument. * 
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bajde or ba-jd, in place, in¬ 
stead of. p 

l 5 jl sf t bijl\, f. lightning, A. 

LasT bajnd,*' n. to be sounded, to 
sound. 8 . 

L\$s cbufihand, a. to explain; to extin¬ 
guish (a candle), A 

1 j\s£ bichdrd, helpless, wretched, p, 

1) \cg bachdnd, a. to save, protect, A 

UasT bachnd , n. to be saved, to 
escape, A 

tor* bachcha , m. an infant, a child, 
the young of any creature, p. 

Ulfasr bickhdnd, a. to spread, s. 

jT JUsT Ja-AaJ dnd, to recover, a. 
bakhshish, f. gift, grant, for¬ 
giveness. p 

Uu*ac7 bakhashnd , or bakhsh-d. or 
bakhshish-lc. a. to give, to bestow. 

baMshi, m. a general, a com¬ 
mander in chief, p 

Jasr m. avarice, stinginess, 

parsimony. a 

J-asT bakMl,a, a miser, niggard, a 

S3 bad , evil, bad j used in compounds, 
as bad-idt, a rascal; bad-kho, ill- 
disposed ; bad • siirat, ugly, ill- 
favoured. p 

ju W - JaAAtf, unfortunate, 
wicked. ^ 

Jj bad-suliiki , f. ill-usage. ^ a 
Wan, m. the body. 

ba-daulat , by favour of. a 
buddhiwdn , wise, intelligent. # 


Wi, f. badness, evil. p. 

\jSj bidyd, f. science, knowledge. *. 

Jar, f. bosom; produce; (prep.) 
upon. 

I \ji burd, bad, wicked. A. 
ji\ji bar alar, equal, like, level, p 
i^Sy^y bardbari, f. equality ; compe¬ 
tition. p 

\}J>j\jy barbdd A. or bar-bdd d. a. to 
cast upon the wind; to destroy or 
waste.* p 8 

\jj£ \iy bar-pd k. to excite, p 

\jj3 britJbit, m. affair, circum¬ 
stance. 8 

y ji bartan, m. a dish, plate, vessel, 
utensil, A < 

^y Brajy name of a district, A 

bar-khurdar, happy ; a term 
applied to a son (p. 22 ). p 
barasy a year. 8 . 

C^L^j bar sat , rain, the rainy sea¬ 
son. 8 . 

j3 bara8ndy n. to fall (as rain), to 
shower. 8 . 

^y larariy m. colour, complexion. $ 
^ty barhamy offended, confused, 
angry, p 

^y biriydhy f. time. A 
\jj bard, large, great, (adv.) veiy. » 
bard,l, greatness, 8 . 

\j\jbJj bar hand, a. to increase, to pro¬ 
mote. 8 . 

j barhnd, n. to increase. «. 
has, enough, abundantly, p. 
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butdr, m. extent, latitude, t 
jx *j bastk, f. an abode, a village, s 

l)ia-sari karnd, a. to pass, to 
spend (one’s time), p 
Jj bism-pady a song in praise 
of Vishnu, s 

li bUArnd, n. to weep, to sob. A 
basdraty f. sight, vision, a 
Jbllaj ba-zdhtr, ostensibly, a 
j jc ba'd, after, afterwards, at the 
end. a * 

ba\y some, certain ones, a 

if 

la' %6 or ba'zi, some, certain, a 
Ju*j bat id, remote, far off. a 
Jju baghal, s. f. th? dhn-pit. p 
fJu bagAatr, ad. without, besides, 
except, a 

JUj bakkdly m. a grain-merchant, a 
shopkeeper, a 
\bakrdy m. a he-goat. * 

bakriy f. a goat, a female goat. 8 
^, 1^0 bakhdn, m. explanation. 8 
bagldy m. a crane, a heion. 8 
Jj/ bily m. a hole. 8 
)b bald, f. calamity, a 
\j h buldnd, a. to call for, to summon. 

billandy to cry. h 
JJj bulbul, f. a nightingale, p 
a£Sj balkiy yea, on the contrary, p 
jJj bulandy high, lofty, p 
biUiy f. a cat. 8 

ba-madady with the help of, by 
means it, p a 


ba-martaba, in a degree, con¬ 
siderably. p a 

ba-miijib, by reason, on 
account of. p a 

» 

^ bin, without, not having. $ 

| 0 Lj bandnd, a. to make, to form. A 
banaj, m. trade, traffic, s 
jcj band-k. to shut up, to make fast.^ 
bandagi, f. slavery, service, 
devotion, p 

uy xj bandhwandy a. to cause to be 
fastened. A 

y bound, n. .to be made. A 
Uy banwandy a. to cause to be 
made. A 

bank, pi. sons, children; bam 
Isrd'll, the Israelites, a 
Uj banya , m. a shopkeeper, mer¬ 
chant. 8 

y bii or bo, f. smell, fragrance, p 
bojhy m. a load, weight. A 
-p-jj biijhy f. understanding, idea, a 
bujknd, a. to understand, 
comprehend. « 

U! hind, to speak, say. A 
Uy bond, a. to sow, plant. * 
aj ha, by, with, in; ba-nubat, with 
regard to. p 

y baba, m. price, value, p 
bhashd, see bAakAd . a 
bhdsAnd, to speak, say. 8 
bhdkhdy f. language, dialect A 
bhdg, m. good luck; destiny. < 
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Lft* hhdgni, n. to flee, to run away; 
bkag-j. to run off. A 

bhdnti, m. manner, mode, 
way A 

bahdna, m. pretence, evasion, 
contrivance, p 

bh&X m. brother, friend. 8 
bahut, much, many, very. 8 
bihtar , good, well, better, p 
\j *£Lyj bahuterd , much. 8. 

\j\ys& bhijwdnd , a. to cause to be 
sent, h 

bhar , full; * umr-bhar > during life; 
din-bhar, all day; bhar-d. a. to pay, 
to fill; bhar-pdna, to be satisfied. * 
1 bahrd, deaf; bhard, full, h 
bhraman , a walk. 8 
[jjg bhama, a. to fill, A 
W3 bharosd, m. hope, faith. 8. 
bahra , m. portion, lot. jp. 

AAwtfi, bhishii or bihishti, m. a 
** water-carrier, 

bahkdnd , a. to delude, to mis¬ 
lead. A 

AAo&i, good, worthy; AAa/d 
a gentleman. 5 

bhalaX f. kindness, good 
deed. A 

^ baham , together, one with 
another, one against another, 
bhkhha, hungry. « 

J yp bhul, f. forgetfulness, s 

bhklnd , n. to forget, to mistake, 
to be deceived. / 


bhauhlcnd , n. to bark. • 
bhi, even, also. A 
L# bhaiyd, m. Mend, brother. • 
5Ai£, f. a wall, s 
j JAitar, within, inside. A 
Lsn,$ bhejnd, a. to send, convey. A 

Ju# bhed, m. a secret, separation, 
secrecy, s 

J+# bher, f. a sheep} an ewe. $ 
blerl, f. an ewe. * 
bheriyd , m. a wolf, a 
AA<?sA or AAm, m. garb, habit, s 

lJAiyd, wet, moist (past part, of 

to bet wet). 

« 

^ As (also abe), an interjection of 
reproach, as: sirrah! you rascal! h 

be, (prep.) without; much used ii 
forming negative adjectives, as 
be-adab, unmannerly, and these 
again become substantives by adding 
l, as be-addbi, rudeness, p 
Ju bay an, m. explanation, relation, a 
b Lj bydh, in. marriage. 8 

be-bas, helpless, destitute, p 

biM, f. a lady; (vulgarly) a 
wife. A 

bait, f. a couplet, poetry, a 

l-jLj be-tdb, powerless, without 
endurance; beddbi, helplessness, p 

be-ta’attulci, f. freedom from 
worldly ties, immediate communion 
with God. p a 



t£j UtL m. a Bon, a child, h 
bl$Iy laithdnd, a. to set down, to 
place, h 

L<1j baithna, n. to sit, to be placed, h 
^ b\j, m. seed; principle, s 
lacy be-jd, ill-timed, ill-placed, im¬ 
proper. p 

be-jigar , cowardly; be-jigarl, 
cowardliness, want of 4 pluck/ p 
^ Uc^ (prep.) among, between, 
during, h ; the middle. «*; Mch~ 
biohdw, mediation, intermediate 
means, h 

Sjlacy bechdra, helpless, p 
Lacy bechnd, a. to sel^ h 

beshtar, generally, for the moBt 
part, p 

J\ XJ bedar, awake, wakeful, p 

Birbal, name of one of Akbar’s 
ministers, h 

bis, twenty, h 
be-shumdr, incalculable, p. 
j\j* be-kardr, uneasy, restless, ap 

begdna , strange, undomestic, 
foreign, p . 

jXj begam, (fern, of beg), a lady, p 
J-j bail, m. a bullock, h 
^Uj bimdr, sick, a patient, p 
ijj U-J bimdri, f. sickness, p 

. a 

bmdd, crooked; absurd, h 
bgaurd, ra. account, history. 8 
be-wvkuf, foolish, stupid, p a 


V 

^~yb pdposh, f. a slipper#^ 
cJbb pdt, a mill-stone, h 

jb pdd8hdh, m. a king (same aa 
bddshdh). p 

j\j pdr , m. the opposite bank; (adv.) 

over, beyond; pdr sdl, last year. 8 . 
L jb pdrsa, devout, pious, p 
<j*b pas, near, before, h 
J, L-jb pdsbani, f. keeping watch, p 
*|-£b pdk'aa, clean, fine, elegant, p 
Jb pal, m. a shade, shelter. 

pdlki, f. a sedan-chair common 

W v 

in India, h [cept. s 

bb, pand , a. to get, find, reach, ac- 
^b pdhch, five. 8 . 
iLb pandd, a master; priest, s 
yb m. leg, foot. 8 

<Jb pdni, m. water; lustre. 8 
bj patd, m. token, indication, h 
by patta, m. a leaf. 8 
jpj patthar , m. a stone, a rock. 8 
^j patti, f. a leaf; hemp. 8 
L&b pataknd , a. to dash, to beat, h 
(jwlssr* pachas, fifty, h. 

pichhdri , f. the rear; the 
hind-quarter of an animal, t 
pichhla, latter, last, modern, i 
pachis, twenty-five, s 
jJj padar , m. ( pidar , k), a father, p 
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jj par, (oonj.) but; (postp.) on or 
upon, at. h 
par, m. a wing, p 
\j\jj purdnd, old, ancient. a 

prithwi-ndth, Lord of earth, 
your majesty, a 

prat'd, f. trust, confidence, a 
XOjj par da, m. a curtain, a screen, p 
pardeshi (or pardesl), a 
stranger, a 

paruram, m. care, labour, a 
pra8anna, pleased, content, a 
prasahsd , f. praise, a 
purush, man, a person, a. 
prakdr, m. mode, manner, a 
pragat, current, well-known, a 
paranda, m. a bird, p 
ijblji pwwarish, f. breeding,nourish¬ 
ment. p 

parhez, m. temperance, conti¬ 
nence, control of the passionB. p 
lJjJ' pari, f. a fairy, p 
ooy jwltf, f. love, friendship, a 

pareshdn, scattered, ruined, 
distressed, p 

pareshdni, f. destruction, dis¬ 
tress. j? 

bjj jparnd, n. to fall, to happen, h 
P^osi, m. a neighbour, a 

parhdnd, a. to teach to read, 
to instruct, a. 

LfeJj parhnd, a. to read, to repeat, to 
say, to speak, a 


pas, hence, therefore, p 
pasand, f. choice, approbation, ji 
pashm, f. wool, fur. 

^uj ^aaAt* (or pasu), m. an animal, 
beast, a 

pukdrnd , a. to call aloud, to 
bawl, to cry out. A 

pakarna, a. to catch or seize, h 

pakhdl, f. a leathern bag for 
carrying water, a 
pildnd, a. to give to drink, a 
pinjrd, m. a cage, a 
CJJcj pandit, a learned brahman, a 
puchhnd, a. to ask, inquire, a 
paur, f. a fioor, gate, a 
1jp&rd, full; accomplished, a 
jraW, f. a kind of cake, a 
cu-wW jwatf, m. poppy; posti, one who 
intoxicates himself with infusion of 
poppy, p 

poshdk, f. vestments, dress, 
habits, garments, p 
pahdr, m. a mountain. A 
pharnd, a. to rend, to tear, a 

rent, ttm (from phatnd, 
n. to be rent), a 

pahchdnnd, a. to know, to 
recognize, a 

pahar , a space of about three 
hours, a watch (of the day or 
night), p 

Jp phir, again, back. A 
. w * 

phvrnd, n. to turn back, return h 
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phal, m. fruit; effect; advantage; 
progeny, s 

pahld or pahila, first, before; 
ratber; pakle , at first, previous to. h 
Ulgj pJ'/ilndy n. to bear fruit, to be 
produced. $ 

OlsctyJ pahunchand , a. to convey; 
ba-ham pahunchdnd, to get together, 
to store up. h 

pahunchndJ n. to arrive, h 
LuOgj phansnd , n. to be caught in a 
noose, to be strangled, h 

pahannd , a. to put on, to wear, h 
phidndy n. to blossom, to bloom. 8 
Ly pahiyd , m. a wheel (of a chariot, 
etc.) h •> 

phety back, again, h 
phernd oy pher-dendy a. to turn, 
to circulate, to give back, h 

phailndy n. to spread, to be 
divulged, h 

piydda t m. a pedestrian, an 
attendant on foot; piydda-pd t on 
foot, as a pedestrian, p 
pyar, m. affection. 8 
piydrdy dear* beloved. • 

LLj piya%dy thirsty. * 

<*!Lj piyala, m. a cup, goblet, p 
lIU-j pet, m. the belly, stomach, 
womb. * 

^Lj pith, f. the back, s 
c^Ljj paithndy n. to rush in, to enter. * 
jpicfthdy m. pursuit, following, h 
^j^sjjpkhhdri, f. the hinder part, h 


^facu pichhey after, in the rear, it 
pursuit of. h 

\xj paidd-k., a. to produce, tc 
procure; paidd-h., to be bom; t* 
be found, h p 

Xiij+i pir murshidf your highness, 
sire, your worship, p a 

pavrdky m. a swimmer, h 
\jj+j pairndy n. to swim, h 

paiidy m. a copper coin, money, 
cash, h 

Uxu-j pkndy a. to grind, triturate, s 
pesha, m. trade, profession, p 
paigkdmy, m. a message, p 


paiman, m. a promise, an oath, 
a compact, p 
Lj pind, a. to drink, t 


O 

l-jIj tdby power, endurance, p 

tdbi\ m. a subject; (adj.) sub¬ 
missive. a 

tdpndy a. to warm one’s self 
before a fire. 8 
jJj\j ta f siry f. impression, a 
tj\j taza, fresh, new, green, young; 
fat; happy, p 

tdzi, Arab, Arabian, a 
tdknd, a. to look, stare at. 8 
\j td'kiy so that, to the end that, p 
J **\j ta,ammuly m. meditation, re¬ 
flection, purpose, a 

Tdnsen , name of a musi¬ 
cian. 4 
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tab, then, at that time, after¬ 
wards; tabhi 8$, from that very 
time. 8 

»\J tabdh, ruined, lost; tabdh-h . to 
be in misery, p 

C^l ss? tvjdrat , f. trading, traffic, a 
tujh, inflection of tu, thou, h 
tahsil, f. acquisition, a 
takht, m. a throne, p 
Jj tad, conj. or adv. then, h 

tadbir, f. deliberation, counsel; 
management, a 
jjJJ tadarv , a pheasant, p 
Ji tar, moist; juji tar la tar, all 
wet or weltering, p 

tardshnd, a. to cut or clip, to 
shave, to shape out. p h 

tarbiyat , f. education, a 
CSjJ tark, abandoning, leaving, a 
tarka8h , a quiver, p 
Turki, of or belonging to 
Turkomania. p 

taraphnd, n. to tremble, quiver, h 
tie (inflect, of so), which; tis- 
par, whereupon, h 
l ^Lw tasalli, f. consolation, soothing, a 
tishnagi, f. thirst, p 
jjJua; tasdV, f. trouble, privation, a 
Jwaj tasdik, f. verifying, attesting, a 
cJ fOJ tasarruf, possession, use. a 
£ poj taswlr, f. a picture, an image, a 
tazhik, f. ridicule, sport, a 
ta'ajjul, wondering, astonish¬ 
ment. a 


t-i [j*i w'rif, f. praise, description, c 
hju ta’zim, f. reverence, honouring, a 
LUjlsj tafdwut, m. distance, dis¬ 
tinction, difference, a 
^Ju tafannm, m. recreating, re¬ 
freshing. a 

Uliu takdtd, m. demanding, exact¬ 
ing ; urgency, a 

j I jJo takdir, f. predestination, a 

taMr, f. fauft, crime, blame, a 
tak , postp. up to, as far as. h 
takalluf\ m. ceremony, pomp, a 
takVif, f. trouble, annoyance, a 
y!AL : talash , f. search, seeking, a 
^ talkh, bitter. p 
<Jj3u talak, up to (same as tak\ h 
j\yU talwar , f. a sword. 8 

jlj talawwun-mizdji , f. fickle¬ 
ness of disposition, a 
pj turn, you (tumh and tumhon in the 
inflection), h 

liUj tamdshd, m. an entertainment, 
show, spectacle, sight; tamashd'l, 
a spectator, a 

tamd8h-bln, a spectator, p 
l*UJ tamdrn, entire, perfect, com¬ 
plete. a 

tambiird , m a kind of drum, a 
tamhid, f. subterfuge, shift, a 
tan-khwdh, f. wages, salary, jt 
tang, narrow, strait; tang and, 
to be disquieted, annoyed, p 

tang-dasti , f. distress, 

poverty, p 



y to or tau, adv. then; t&, pron. 
thou, h 

\jy tord , m. a purse containing 1000 
rupees, h. 

\jjy tornd, a. to break, to change (as 
coin). 8 

i}+*y tauflk, f. divine direction, a 
U!y tolnd, a. to weigh. 8 
^y ton or tauh, then, in that manner, h 
Lj thd, was (verb auxil.). h 
'jy tkan r m. breast. 8 
\*yi thord , little, scarce, seldom, less, 
few. h 

thaili, f. a purse tied round the 
waist, a bag. h 

jLj taiyar , ready, prepared, finished, 
complete, a 

^Sj lJ taiydri, f. preparation, p 
tltri, f. a butterfly, h 
*3 tzr, m. the bank of a river. % 
jj tir, m. an arrow, p 
j*3 te%, sharp, p 
tU, thirty. 8 . 

^uj tisrd (f. tisri), the third. $ 
tin, three; tain , thou; ten, from. 

IT 

U 

tdli, f. a sort of musical instru- 
** ment. h. 

tdng, f. the leg, foot, h 
tapaknd , n. to drip, h 

tat-piinjiyd, bankrupt, h 


UyS tatolnd, a. to feel, to handle, A 
tukrd, m. a piece, a bit, a morsel. 
U3 y thtnd, n. to break, h 
ij^jy ioral-mal, a man’s name, h 
U%j thathd , m. a joke, a jest, h 

that hoi, m. a jester, a buffoon, h 

thatholi, f. fun, humour, sport, 
joking, h 

thahamd, n. to stay, to rest, to 
be settled, h [deem, h 

thahrdnd, a. to determine, to 
tlmsd, m. vanity, ostentation, h 
\ thandd, cold, h 
jyj thaur , f. place, spot, h 

tip, m. a note of hand, h 

ejl5 sdni, second, equal, a 
<Uj 8%ka, trusty, confidential, a 
&jAJ samra, m. fruit; result, a 

sawdb, m. the future reward of 
virtue, a 

z_ 

\j\>- fdrd, m. cold, winter. « 
liSW jdgnd, n. to awake, to be awake. 

J m. net. s 
<U \p^jdma, m. a garment, robe, vest.jp 
jan , f. m. life, soul, spirit, dear, 
beloved; jdn pahchan, an intimate 
friend, p 
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iiU» idnd f n. to go; to be; to pass; to 
reach; to continue, jdtd-rahnd , to 

▼amah. « 

UcsrU- jdnchnd, a. to test, to try, 
prove. 8 

jdn-ddr , a living being, p 

jdnnd , a. to know, to under¬ 
stand, to consider, a 
j) jlsj- jdnioar , m. an animal, a bird, jp 

JjbU-/dA#, m. a fool; (adj.) barba¬ 
rous, brutal. <i 

when, at the time when; 
jab-na-taby now and then, s 
jubd, young, youthful. 8 
CSj i^sP^jabtakor jab-talah, so long 
as, till when. 8 h 

jittd f as much (as), whatever 
much, h 

Ijtes** jatdnd , a. to point out, to 
teach, s 

jitnd y as many (as), how many 
soever, h 

juddy separate, apart, p 
ijhs*- fa, the inflection of the relat. 
jo 7 who, which, h 

jast, f. a leap, p 
jafd-Mr, m. a tormentor, op¬ 
pressor. a p 

li&r jagdndy a. to waken, to rouse 

Up. 8 

jagahy f. place, quarter, room, 
vacancy, stead, h 
jaUddy m. an executioner; (adj.) 
cruel, hard-hearted, a 


jJj >-jaldy expeditious, quiok, quickly .p 
jaldiy f. quickness, rashness, p 
LL>- jalnd, n. to burn, to be kindled; 
to get into a passion. 8 

jalwa, m. light; jabva-gar, 
brilliant, beautiful, a 
Lsf- jaleVy f. retinue, attendance, h 
jam', f. a congregation, collec¬ 
tion ; sum total, number; jam'- k. or 
-rakhnd or - kar-rakhnd , to collect; 
-hond, to be collected, a 
jan t m. person, individual. 8 
jinsy f. genus; goods, com¬ 
modity. a 

J^>- jangaly m. a forest, a wood, s 
L janndy a. to bear, to bring forth, a 
y?jOy( rel. pron.) he who ; jo-ko % ly who¬ 
soever ; jo-kuchhy whatsoever. A 
y>- jaUy m. barley; j6 f if, when , ju, 
searching, p 8 

juyd, m. a yoke; dice, gambling. 8 
jawdby m. an answer, a 
jaw an, young, a young person; 
jawan-mardiy valour, p 

jawdniy f. youth or rather that 
period of life to which the Boraans 
applied the term juventus. p. 

jawahir, f. (plur. of 
gems, jewels; jawahir-khana, a 
jewel-house or treasury, a 

jauharl, m. a jeweller, a 
tijp- jhtdy m. a shoe, a pair of shoes, A 
CSj jotiky m. astrology. $ 
jotiM, an astrologer, i 
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Cjp. 



Jyr /*«. a slipper, a small shoe, h 
IjfT jotnd , to yoke, A 

jorndy a. to join, clasp, A 
&J 9 ?. J 0 * 1 or j au ^t when, as; jon-hih, 
or jauh-hln, the instant when, h 
jy*jJaunp&r , name of a city, s 
ji#>- jhdr , m. bushes; continued rain, A 
jy>- Jl^T jhar-jhbr, f. a thicket. A 
/aAd*, m. a ship, a 

jahdlat , f. ignorance. J 
jhdkur, f. a fringe; jHdlar-ddr> 
possessed of a fringe, fringed. 

jahdn } m. the world; jahanl, 
of or belonging to the world, man¬ 
kind. p • 

jahdh, where, in whatever 
place, A 

jta jMnpan&h, m. refuge of 

the world; your majesty! p 
jhdnchh , f. a cymbal, 8 
jhanknd, a. to peep, to spy. A 
jhat y quickly, A 

\jjharndy n. to ooze, to flcftv. A 
i&T jharokhd , m. a lattice, a 
window. * 

lj£p- wrangling, quar¬ 

relling. h 

bj£p- jhagarnd, n. to quarrel, h 
Ij'U^c^T jhamjhamdtd, glittering, h 
jhamakrd , m. splendour, 
beauty. A 

jhan, m. a clashing sound of 
metals, etc. h 

4?}Pr /A***' false; a lie* « 


4^r jhhthd, a liar; ihfse. a ' 
fly m. life, soul, mind: (added 
to names, professions, etc., it 
signifies sir, master), s 
job, f. a pocket, p 
fltdy alive, living. 8 
fitndy a. to win (at play), to 
conquer. « 

U-5J- flndy n. to live, to be alive. 8 
jaudy in the manner which, as, 
such as. 8 

, TL 

cMbuky m. a horsewhip, p 
LjU- chdbndy a. to gnaw. A 
^-2* U»~ chdshniy f. taste, p 
JU- chdly f. way, practice. 8 
chdldky active, fleet, p 
,JjuU> chdndniy f. a kind of cloth; 
moonlight. * 

LfcU- chahndy a. to love, to like, to 
desire, to choose; chdhiye (in Braj. 
ohdhiyatu ), it is fit, proper, neces¬ 
sary, etc. 8 

L> L>- chabdndy a. to gnaw. A 
L>- chtbilldy stupid, impudent. A 

L ChUPy ) 

v v [ silent, speechless. A 

vL^>- chupkdy ) 

ehatur, clever; ehaturdyi, ex¬ 
pertness. * 

chatkdndy a. to rend, split. A 
chithky f. a letter, an epistle. A 
chirdgh r m. a lamp, a lighx. p 



charagah, £ a pasture, a 
meadow, p 

L \j>- chardnd, to graze; churand, a. 
to steal; dhkhoh churand , to with¬ 
draw the eyes, a 

charhnd , n. to ascend, to come 
up. A 

charhdnd, a. to raise up. A 
bjb- ohiriyd, f. a bird. A 

chirlmar , a bird-catcher, a 
fowler. A 

chashm, the eye. p 
<U chashma, m. a spring, a well, 
a fountain, p 

chugjdi, slandering, back¬ 
biting. p 

chakit, astonished. * 

V 

chukndy n. to have done, to 
have completed, h (Vide Gram, 
p. 65). 

chahki, f. a mill, a mill-stone. » 
UiU- chilldndy n. to scream out. h 

V 

Li»- chalndy n. to move, to go, pro¬ 
ceed, go off, pass (as coin), to be 
discharged (as a gun); chala-j. to 
go; chald-dndy to come, 8 

chamaJcy f. brilliancy, glitter, 
i beauty, h 

chaman, m. a lawn, a meadow, p 
chmdhchiy thus, accordingly.jp 
chvntdy f. care, anxiety. 8 
changuly m. a claw; changul 
mdmd, to grasp with the claw, p 
chop, f. desire, selfishness, h 


chaupdya , four-footed, a quad* 
raped. 9 

y>- chautha , the fourth. * 
oAor, m. a thief, a robber. « 
lil jf>- chorandy a. to steal, s 

chori, f. theft, robbery. 8 . 
chuk, f. defect, error; chauk, 
an open place in a city, h 
chauka8y expert, alert. * 
chaugmdy a. fourfold, s 
chohch, £ beak, bill. 8 
J^JkJ y>- chauhdoly m. a kind of sedan 
or palkf. 8 

chauhri, f. a whisk, a fly- 
flapper. h W 

[by^chhhd, m. a mouse; chuhe - mdr, a 
kind ofhawK which feeds on mice, h 
chha , six. h 

chhdti , f. the breast; chhdtx so 
lagand , to embrace, h 

chhipnd , n. to be concealed, 
hidden, absent, h 

chhatri, f. a covering or hood; 
chhatri-ddr, covered, hooded. « 

\Achhutdpd, mr smallness. A 
chahchaha , m. warbling. A 
chi hr a, m. the face. 
chhotdy little, small. A 
chhutnd, n. to escape. A 
chhor f m. end, extremity. A 

ohhornd, a. to release, leave, 
let go. A 
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chhokard, m. a boy, A 
juf>- chhed, m. a hole, an opening. » 
child, m. a leopard. 4 
Mis, f. a thing, p 
chaind, m. a kind of com. i. 

•• V . 

M$nd, millet. A 


Ad/VA, m. an usher, a 
Ad/a£, need, want.’ a 

J-* W Ad*t7, m. produce, result, pur¬ 
port, profit, revenue; hdsil-i-Jcaldm, 
in fine, in short; hasil-h ., to be 
obtained; hdsil-k., to obtain, a 
hdzir, a. present, willing; haztr- 
jawabij ready wit. a 
hdlcim , m. a ruler, a 

i 

hdl t m. state, condition, busi¬ 
ness, affair; present time, a 

hdlat, f. state, condition, a 
habM , m. Abyssinian, Caffre. a 
hujjati, cavilling, arguing the 
point, a 

A>- hadd, extreme, extremely, a 
hire, avidity, greediness, a 
harakat , f. proceeding, con¬ 
duct. a 

harif, an opponent (in play), 
a rival, an associate, a 

hasbu-l-hukm , according 
to command, a 

Jwm>. hasady f. envy, malice; emula¬ 
tion, ambition. « 


hma, m. share, lot, portion 
division, a 

hazr, m. rest, repose, a 

heusrat, your orchis majesty, 
your or his excellency, etc. a 

huzur, m. presence, appearance; 
a regal court; his majesty, a 
hakky just, true; the Deity; 
right, justice; lot. hakk-bini, per¬ 
ception of right, a 

hikdrat , f. contempt, dis¬ 
grace, baseness, a 

hakikaty f. truth, a true 
statement, an account. 

hikayat , f. a history, tale, 
narration, a 

hukm f m. order, decree, a 

hikmaty f. wisdom, know¬ 
ledge, skill, contrivance, a 
c :—hukumaty f. reign, rule, a 
hakim, m. a 6age, a philosopher, 
a physician, a 

hahodyiy m. a confectioner, a 
hawa88, (pi.), senses, a 
\}>- hmvdle-k. to give in charge, to 
consign, a 

hay at, life, a 

^ hairdfiy confounded, per¬ 
plexed. a 

hairaty f. confusion, a 
! half, (inteij.) ah! alas! m. 

j iniquity, a pity; haif-k. or -khdnd, 

! to sigh, to express one’s sorrow. « 

| Aa hila, m. artifice, ruse, a 

i " 

i haiwdn, m. animal a 
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jje\ i- 

* 

c 

fchdsa, select, peculiar. 

Jh U- khdtir, f. the heart, mind; 
khdtir khiodh, cheerfully, heartily; 
jdvdtir jam ’, with heart at ease, 
contented, a 

Jchdk, f. earth, dust; khdlc-h . 
to be destroyed, p 
khdlu , pure, a 
khdli, bare, empty, a 
££<£», a lord, a grandee; khdn- 
daurdn (p. 29), a man's name; 
khdn-Jchdndn t a man’s name, a 
Jchdna, m. house, place; (much 
used in composition, as bdwarcU - 
khdna , a cook-house or kitchen.) p 
khabar, f. news, information, 
report, notice ; khabar-ddr y careful, 
attentive; Mabar-giri, taking care 
of. a 

Jchachchar, m. a mule. p. 

Jchudd, m. God; hhuddshinds, 
God-knowing, p 

Jchuddwand, master, your 
majesty, your worship, etc. p 

Jchidmat, f. presence, service, 
duty; khidynat-gdr, an attendant, a 
servant, a 

khardb, bad, depraved, ruined, 
depopulated, a 

Jchardbi, f. ruin, destruction, a 
^ M&reh, m. expenditure, p 


l) f Jkjyak kharid-L a. to purchase, h p 
Hum, m. grass, straw, p 
joyas* khushs, especially, « 
lari- khatt, m. a letter; a line ; mous¬ 
taches, beard, a 

lk>» khata y defect, error, missing, 
deficient, a 
Us*, khafd , angry, p 

khafagk, f. displeasure, anger, p 

lJLssL khafif, vilified; Jchaftf-h. to 
feel one’s self affronted, a 

khuldsa, essence, the upshot or 
finale ; the moral (of a tale, etc.) a 
jJLu khaldjk, people, mankind, a 
jU- khalk, m. people, the world, 
creation, a 

khilkat, f. people, a 
kho, f. disposition, p 
l t j\ khicdb, m. sleep, p 

khub, good, excellent, well; 
kMb-shrat (adj.l, beautiful, well- 
favtfured. p 

^y** khhM, f* beauty; comfort; good 
deed, virtue, p 

l ry^ khush, pleased, cheerful; ele¬ 
gant ; khush-and, to be agreeable; 
khush - ay and , comely, elegant; 
khush - ukliib or khush-daul f well- 
proportioned, elegant, p 

u^y^ khush-khabrl 7 f. good 
news, pleasing tidings, p 

khwh-tab'k, f. pleasan¬ 
try, mirth, p 
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khotha, m. a cluster of grapes, 
etc. jp 

Mm*M, f. delight, pleasure, jp 
.— 3y>. khauf, m. fear; JJiauf-k. or 
-Jchdnd, to fear, a 

ci y^khum, a murderer; sanguinary. j? 
khiydl, m. thought, considera¬ 
tion; phantom, vision; khiydl~k. 
to fancy; khiydl-ralchna , to keep in 
mind, a • 

LrJ- khtyanat , f.perfidy, treachery, 
embezzlement. a 

y-o- Mair, good, best, well; m. good¬ 
ness; health; Jchair-khwdh, well- 
wisher. a 

• 

3 

\jjb Jcwlj dahhil-h ., n. to enter, to 
arrive, h a 
O^O dad , justice, jp 
j da'ru, f. medicine. 

spot, stigma, p • 

1*1 J daw*, m. a 9nare. ^ 
ddman , m. skirt, jp 
dan, m. almif, charity. « 

\j\j dandy wise, learned; a sage, p 
ddndX f. wisdom. 
ddnt, m. tooth. a 
ddnishy f. knowledge, science, 
wisdom, p 

ddnishmand, wise, a learned 

man. p 

y\j danwy in. time, p 


dam, m. grain, seed; speck, p 
\j[>J dabdndy a. to press down, k 
ho dubldy thin, lean, poor. 1 
Lj 0 dabnd, to be pressed, h 
W U-J dakhly m. entrance, intrusion; 
possibility, a 

jO dar , (prep.) in; (used in comp. 

as dar-guzarnd, to pass away.) p 
j\ jO dardz, long; dardz-k ., to stretch 
out. p 

j\j jO darbar , m. the court of a king 
or prince, p 

\jJujO dwbdrV, m. a courtier, p 

U yb j^Lo j 0 darpesh bond, n. to occur, 
to await, p 

jO darakht , m. a tree, a stalk, p 

jO darkhwdst, f. application, 
request, wish, desire, p 
OjO dardy m. pain, affliction, pity, p 
daridrt, poor, miserable. * 
J&jO darkdr , useful, requisite, p 
dargah, f. a regal court, p 

*jO diram , m. money ; a coin about 
sixpence in value, p 

jO dar-miydny in the midst; be¬ 
tween. p 

OjjO daranda or darinda, m. a beast 
of prey, p 

darwaza y m. door, gateway, p 
darog&y m. a lie. p 

dartoeshy m. a dtr vise, a 
beggar, p 

l ijO darydy m. the sea, a mar. p 
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l )£ daryaft-k., a. to con¬ 

ceive, understand, h p 
das (or dash), ten. s 

dast t m. the hand; dast-lar- 
ddr-h., to forbear, to desist, p 

dastar-Jchicdn, m. the cloth 
on which orientals eat. p 
ijaJ* J dushman , m. an enemy, p 
dushmanl , f. enmity, p 
j dtishndm, f. abuse, s p 
[endu'd, f. benediction, prayer, wish, a 
lZJjzl) da'wat, f. entertainment, ban¬ 
quet. a 

J dw&A, m. pain, labour; dukhl, 

grieved, afflicted. * 

dikkdna and dilchldnd, a. to 

shew, to point out. s 

Jj dtl, m. heart, mind, soul; dxl- 

pasand, pleasing, agreeable, p 

\j J J dildnd, a. to cause to give. b 

. J du-latti, f. a kick with the two 
Sr 

hind legs, h 

Jo dil-jam'-k, f. ease of mind, jt? 
JJj daM, f. argument, proof, a 
dam, m. breath, life, p 
1*0 dim, f. tail, end. p 
din, m. a day, s 

UjO dunyd, f. the world; people, a 
^0 do, a. two. j? 

IjO datod, f. medicine; a remedy, a 
^IjO dtodr, m. a door, a gate, i 
J d&dA, m. milk. # 


jju dir, f. distance; distant; dir- 
andesh, far-sighted, wise; dir- 
andesM, prudence, foresight. 

UlJjO dawrdnd, a. to cause to run, to 
drive, b 

bJjO daurnd, n. to run. % 

lujJ dosjf, m. a friend, lover; dost- 
rakhnd, to hold dear, to love, p 
dostl, f. affection, friendship, p 
diisra, the second, other, next, s 
doih , m. fault, defect. b 
dukdn, f. a shop. ^ 

daulat, f. riches, fortune, em¬ 
pire; daulat-mand, a. wealthy, a 
din, krd, vile, abject; dim- 
himmati, low-mindedness a 
yiy 0 or ^^0 done or donoh, the two, 
both, h 

dharm, m. virtue; dharm-avatdr , 
incarnation or personification of 
virtue; sire, your majesty, b 
UybJ dhamd, a. to place, to lay. s 
ULfcJ dhakkd, m. a push, jolf. h 

dhan, m. wealth; dhanl , 
wealthy, b. 

L-i> dhandhalpand, m. fraud, 
trickery, h 

dhh,dh , m. smoke, b 

dhobi, a washerman; dhobin , 
a washerwoman. A 

dMw, f. noise, tumult, h 

J dhona, a. to wash; dho-dkdna, 
to wash thoroughly. $ 



dhydn , m. mind, thought, i 
b J diydnat , f. conscience,honesty, 
piety; diydnat-ddr , honest, just, a 
jlaibl, f. fate, by chance. a 
yju J $ddr, viewing, seeing, p 
• J did**, m. the eye. jp 
J de*r, f. a long time, late. 

J dsa, m. country, region, s 
J dekhndy a. tp see, experience. a 
UjO d«wf, a. to give, grant, a 
j\±j J dlndr, m. the name of a coin, a 
ducat, a 

dinddr, faithful, true, p 
diwar, f. a wall, p 
J ditcan, m. a hall *>f audience.^ 

« 

tj\j ddrh, f. a tooth, h 

i ddrM , f. the beard. a 
U1J ddlna, a. to throw down, to pour 
out, to rush forth; ddl-d. f a. to 
throw away. A. 

tt * U 

Jbu dand, m. retaliation; an oar; a 
stick; ddnd-l. f to take revenge, a 
bb j duband , a. to* cause to sink. A 
Jo J dw£Ai, f. a dip, dive; dubH- 
mdrnd, to bathe. A. 
dar , m. fear, a 

it 

O darndy n. to fear. a 

> * 9 
. j; 

uJ bjf j duriyd-l., to lead by the 
bridle. A 

Vj! J dcdwandy a. to cause to be thrown, 

placed, h 


lo^ J dubnd, to sink, to be drowned. A 
Jjj do/i, a plain kind of litter or 
sedan. A 

R 8 

Sjjj dondi, f. a proclamation. A 
L-jUj dhdmpnd , a. to cover up, con¬ 
ceal. A 

IssrUj dhdnchd, m. a frame, frame¬ 
work. A 

8 

wJ&J dAai, m. mode, manner. A 

dAoZ, m. a drum; dholak , a 
little drum. A 

I *♦ 8 

dhundhnd, a. to seek, to 

search for. a 
8 * 
dhery m. a heap. A 

d<rd, m. a dwelling, a tent; 

(adj.) squint-eyed. A 

JiS m. stature; dil-daul, size 

and shape; del, a clod. A 

i 

^ J wrrfl, m. an atom, a little; the 
least bit. a 

zikr, m. remembrance; zikt l , t* 
mention, to praise, a 

j 

lzj\j rdty f. night, a 
b>-U rdjd or raja, a king. a 
rdj~mandir t m. a palace, a 
j\j raz, m. a secret, a mystery, p 

j rdst, right, true; fast ft, i, 
speaking truth, veracity, p 
b^U rdkhndy to keep, stop, a 
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1 y rdm-therd, a name frequently 
given to slaves, i 

rdhat, f. quiet, ease, a 
x\j rdh, f. l*oad, way. p 

rd,e } f. sense, opinion, a 
Ljj rutba , m. rank, dignity, a 

rath , m. f. a chariot (four- 
wheeled). 8 

U>j rati, f.*a weight of about eight 
barley-corns, t 

^ rukhsat, f. leave, discharge, 
rukhsaUh., to depart, a 
rakhnd, m. rent ; hole, j? 

Ua; fwtd, m. a rope. A 
UL; risdnd, n. to be enraged, h 
rasta, m. a road, way, mode, p 
\y*j rmwd, exposed, disgraced, p 

rimvdX f. ignominy, dis¬ 
grace. p 

rassi, f. a string, cord, p 
rashk, m. envy, jealousy, p 
l rt%d, f. favour, a 
Lt; ra'tyyat, f. subjects, people, a 
rag&bat, f. desire, liking, a 
raftk, m. a friend, ally, a 
<U Sj ruk'a , m. a letter, note, a 
j\ rikdb-dar, m. a stirrup-holder, 
groom, a p 

\*4j rakhnd , a. to place, possess, save; 
rakh-d., to put down, to place; 
rakh-Ly to establish, s 

rakhwdndy a. to cause to be 
placed, or put. 8 
& ranjy pain, grief, p 


jJussTj ranjida, annoyed, vexed, p 
randi, a woman. A 
rang } m. colour; pleasure, p 
rangin, coloured, gaudy. *p 
jj ru, m. face, surface, p * 

rh-ba-rhy in the presence of; face 
to face, before, p 
\jy riipdy m. silver. * 

rupiya, m. a«rupee. $ 
rori, f. bread, a loaf, s 
XJJ r ^* B0U ^ spirit. a 
jjj roz, m. a day. p 

ros, m. anger; ro8-k. } to feel 
wroth. 8 

roshany cl^ar, illumined, p 
roshni, light, brightness. p % 
rond, n. to weep; m. lamenta¬ 
tion, grief, s 

vijJ rahzaniy f. robbery, plunder, p 
rahas, m. witticism. 8 
Li bj rahndy n. to stay, be, live, con¬ 
tinue ; rahne-waldy an inhabitant, h 

i 

rahwdry swift; (lit., fit for the 
road.) p 

ret, f. sand, filings; rit, custom.A 
ritl, f. custom, habit. 8 
Lfsr, rijhndy n. to be pleased, satis¬ 
fied. 8 


i jl; %dda, m. a son, child; (used in 
composition, as 8 hdh-%dda } a king's 
son, a prince.) p 



t^bj tabdn, f. the tongue, language, 
dialect; zabdn-% rekhta , the Urdu 
or mixed Hindustani, p 

j zabar-dasti, f. tyranny, op¬ 
pression. p 

jj tar , m. gold, wealth, money, p 

zamln , ground, a field, p 

cjbj zandni, belonging to women, p 

jyjj tambiir , m. a bee. p 

tindagl, ) 

/ f. life, existence p 
tindagdni j 

tang, m. a small bell, p 

tor , m. force, strength, p 

\) tordwar , powerful, strong, p 

jibj zahr, m. venom,* p 

sAjj tiydda , m. addition, additional; 

(adv.) more; ziyada-k. to increase, a 

ziydn, m. loss, damage, p 

jlj ter, under, beneath, p 

ci-wj zist, life, p 




• u* 

L id [se, si), a termination added to 
substantives or adjectives to denote 
similitude or intensiveness, h 
JL) L edbik, formerly, a 
*JL sdth, (prop.) with. 8 
^f>L sathi , m. a companion, t 
ajL edda, plain, unadorned, p 
>jLs sdrd, all, the whole. 8 
LjL sdrhfr, with a half added, s 
jl* idt , m. furniture, harness, etc. p 


(jmL sdi, f. a mother-in-law. $ 
j»L sdk, f. the leg, thigh. 

JL idl , m. a year, p 

sdmhne, (prep.) in front of. # 

^JjL 8d,imgi, f. a support for the 
pole of a chariot, h 
jlSybL sahukdr, m. a great merchant. $ 
(j*jL sd,l8 m. a groom, p 
AjL idya, m. shadow, protection, p 

i__ sab, all, every, the whole. 8 

8abab, m. cause, reason, motive; 
(prep.) on account of. a 
£+ sabak, m. a task, lesson, a 
Lis-wj mbuk, light, not heavy j subuk- 
bar, lightly burdened, p 

subhdv , m. nature, disposition. « 

\}J 8upwrd-k. a- to give in 

charge, to consign, p 
stri, a woman. 8 

bl^sr -5 sajtvdna, a. to cause to be 
fitted, prepared. 8 

^ sack or Lsr* sachchd, m. truth, 
true, i 

sakM, hard, severe; very, p 
^sr 3 sakhi, generoua liberal, a 
Ijwj soda , always, 8 

. a 

sudaul , well-shaped, graceful. A 
j~i 8ar , head; sar-anjdm, m. livelihood, 
success; sar-anjdm-h. to succeed, p 
sir, m. the head, the top. 8 
sardhnd, a. to praise, extol, k 
sarae, f. a caravansary, house. | 
8arddr, m. chief, ruler, p 



a. to teach. 8. 


iardl, t coldness, cold wea¬ 
ther. p 

j»a sar-zamin, f. empire, region, p 
8wlcdr,$. court, mansion, p 
j)j~> suriir, f. joy. a 
\j*> *azd, f. punishment, p 
sust, lazy, idle, p 
8U8ti, f. laziness, dilatoriness, p 
sa'ddat, f. felicity; sa'adat- 
mandi, gratitude, felicity, a 
jus tafar , a journey, voyage. ^ 

JuiL> sufed, sufaid, white, p 
LCj sakna , n. to he able,. 8 

Sikandar, m. Alexander, p 
l*Lo sikhd (siksha), a lecture. 8 
sikhdnd, 
sikhland, 

JL$$La sukh-pal, m. a kind of sedan. 8 
sikhak ( sikshak ), a teacher, 
preacher, s 

801dm, salutation; hail! a 
saldmat, f. safety, safely, a 
^ISaLa sultan , m. a sovereign; Ar. 

pi. saldtln, sovereigns, a 
l* sulhk, f. behaviour, treatment, o 

<U*L> m. skill, taste, a 

^ .. Sulaiman, Solomon, a 

samm , m. poison, a 

samdchdr , m. news, tidings, « 
_^U-j samdn , like, similar. * 

8 <mt or f. a way, path; 
point of the compass, a 

samajh, f. comprehension. # 


Lfsr^ samjhnd , a. to comprehend, 
understand. * 

l ^ r 4~} 8maran , m. remembrance, re¬ 
collection. A 

samundar, m. the sea, the 
wide ocean. * ' 

m. time, season, s 
iJ L-i sundnd , a. to cause to hear. * 
sampat , f. wealth. « 

Lj sandesd, m. a^essage. « 
jLuun«j a<w$dr, the world. 8 

singauti , f. an ornament of 
gold, etc., on the horn of a bullock. 8 
Li-o sunnd, a. to hear. 8 
ja so, correlat. pron. that very, that 
same; sau, a hundred, h 
8twd, except, besides, a 
j\y*i sawar, a rider, one mounted or 
riding; embarked, p 

sawdri, f. riding; equipage. 
sawal, m. request, begging, 
petition, a 

^+\y*)8wdmi, m. master, husband, a 
siwde, same as sited, a 
sock, thought, s 
sochnd, to consider, reflect, s 
\ Jj-j sauda, m. a bargain, purchase, p 
sauddgar, m. a merchant, p 
saudagari , f. merchandize, 

trade, p 

A It 

Jj J sh-daul, elegant, well-shaped. 

surdkh, m. a hole, cavity, p 
8iiraj, m. the sun.* * 

Surdds, name of a poet A 



taumpnd, a. to deliver over, 
consign. Also L-J y*s sauhpnd . b 
Bond , m. gold; siind, void, 
empty, b 

\jy* Bond, n. to sleep, to die. b 
B ontd, m. a pestle, h 
tonkin , in front, h 
Bahard , m. aid, assistance. « 
^T 5 mAo;, ease, facility. * 

Bahasra , a thousand. * 

« 0 Ai, sure, certain, b * 
siydsat , f. punishment, a 
IL~> Btydna, wise, intelligent. * 

*L-s wyaA, black; unfortunate, p 

Uju-j straight, •opposite. « 

♦ 

* 0 tr, f. a walk, perambulation, a 
bbt , a certain weight, nearly two 
pounds, h 

saikroh, hundred, h. 

Bikhna, a. to learn. 8 
BenJcna , a. to parch, to warm 
one’s self, h 

' ~ ' m - a horn. 8 

CH 

^li Bhakh, a branch; horn, p 
jL• jLj shddmdni, f. joy, gladness, jp 
L^ v«ll shdmat , f. spot, blemish. 0 
shdmil, comprehensive ; ex¬ 
tending to. a 

ill shdh, m. a king, prince; shah- 
tada , a royal son, a prince, jp 

Bhdhjahdn , name of one of 
the Emperors cf Delhi. 


Jqli> shdyad, possibly, probably, 
perhaps, p 

skald , m. a voice, sound. < 
sAaiiA, f. a picture, likeness, 0 
BhitdU, f. quickness, haste; 

** quickly, p 

jj* Bhutur, m. a camel, p 

shujd'at , f. bravery. 0 
shakhs, m. a person, indivi¬ 
dual. 0 

Bhiddat, f. violence, force; 
adversity, affliction. 0 
shardb, f. wine. 0 

Lyi M 0 W, f. condition, stipulation, 
wager. 0 

l^-i sharm, f. bashfulness, modesty, 
shame; sharm-dnd , n. to feel 
ashamed. ^ 

sharmandayi , f. bashful¬ 
ness, shame, p 

sharmanda or sharminda* 
ashamed, abashed, 

shurid , f. beginning, commence 
ment. a 

sharir, vicious, wicked. 0 
shafakat, f. kindness, affec¬ 
tion. 0 

jlLi «A(Mr, m. hunting, prey; 
shikar-gah , f. hunting-field, jp 

shikdrl, relating to hunting; 
m. a fowlor, hunter, p 

8 hukr, m. thanks, gratitude, a 

JiLi shakl, f. shape, figure. 0 

shikam , m. the belly; shikam- 
parwar , a pamperer of his belly, p 
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jy* *hor, m. cry, noise, disturbance, p 
thauk, m. desire, love, a 
shaulcln, desirous; amateur 

fanciers, a 

« 

shahd, m. honey, p 
ST 1 shahr , m. a city, p 
bS\yJ* shahzdda , a prince; shahzadi, 
a princess, p 

jj* sher, m. a tiger, a lion, p 
sherni, f. a tigress, p 

shirini, f. sweetness; elo- 
** quence. p 

sMgra , quickly. 8 


J^X -c sandhk, m.f. a box, a trunk, a 
t~)\yc scnodb, m, rectitude, a virtu¬ 
ous action; success, a 
CDjyc stoat, f. form, face, a 
jL-tf saiydd , a hunter, a * 

X said, f. game, hunting, chase, a 


j)jo zarur or zurjtr, necessary, ex¬ 
pedient. a 

t-j L xJ itf’i/, frail, bedridden, a 

ziyafat , f. entertainment, a 


m. a lord, master; 
companion; possessed of, as, sahib- 
bhang , the master of the house; 
adhib-i possessed of chastity.a 

uJltf «d/, clean, clear, candid, a 
8ubk t f. morning, dawn, a 
sabr , f, patience, endurance, a 
suhbat, f. society. « 
cJl^ sarrdf, m. a banker, a money¬ 
changer. a 

cJf* «ar/, expenditure; sarf-L, to 
spend, a 

uJy 0 8trf, merely, only, a 

{<*/#,$, purity, beauty, a 
f. praise, quality, a 
eafha, face, surface, a 
saldh, f. counsel, advice, a 

saldhan, peaceably, advisably, 
by way of advioe a 


jlL m. a shelf, a recess, a 

tfcUvitf, f, power, endurance, a 
jJIL Jd/**, fortune; star, a 
juJb tab', m. constitution, nature, a 
tabib, m. a physician, doctor, a 
£Jo tarahy f. manner, mode, a 
jjo tar%y m. make, shape, a 
uJ jo' tarafy f. side, direction ; ex¬ 
tremity. a 

(Jli t Jo tarticy f. way, path, a 

Jo tarika, m. wdy, rule of life, a 
tashty m. a basin, p 
r UL ta'dmy m. food, victuals, a 
tu'ma, m. food, bait. 
tijViy f. infancy, a 
talaby f. search; demand, sum¬ 
moning; pay; talabh, to seek for, 
to send for. a *' 

tam\ £ avarice, greediness, a 
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tour, m. mode, maimer, a 
Ml, f. a parrot, jp 
tltf&n, m. a storm of wind and 
rain, a 

tidy m. length, a 

<0j tawila , m. a tether, footband; 

tawela, a stable, stall, a 


U JSb^o Mtr-k.y a. to manifest, dis¬ 
play. a h • 

jjlb s dlim, an oppressor, a tyrant, a 
j*lb 2 ulm, m. injustice, violence; zulm- 
guddzy a melter of injustice, a 
crusher of oppression, a 


1 djiz , weak, helpless, a 

’djizi, f. weakness, helpless¬ 
ness. a 

Jilt f dkil f wise, a sage, a 
jJL * alam, m. the world, universe; 
’dlan+pandhy the asylum oT the 
universe, his majesty, a 
jJU ’dlim, a. learned, knowing, a 
c^U 1 tbdraty f. term, expression, a 
’ajd,ib, m. wonders, curiosi¬ 
ties. « 

’ajaby m. vpnder, admiration; 
a. wonderful, rare, a 

'ajuba, a. wonderful, a strange 
thing, a 

cuJjcc *addhty f. justice, a 
pXz ’adam , non-existence, a 


j'xz ’ttsr, m. excuse, a 
uajC ’arty f. representation; a peti« 
tion, request, a 

Jjjc. ’azizy precious, eminent, dear; 
(used substantively, like** mon cher,’ 

‘ my dear friend.*) a 
CJjXs. 1 iahraty enjoyment, a 
JnuLfi '«M, m. love, a 
Lac ’ asd, m. a stick, a 
^Uac 'attary m. a perfumer, druggist, a 
Jib 'akly f. wisdom, opinion, a 
J uJj b *aldmandy a. wise, a 
^.Ic 'ilaj, m. cure, remedy, a 
<tilc 'aldka (or f ildka), m. connection, a 
JjiLc * aldwa, moreover, a 
l*lc ’tlm, m. science, knowledge; 
’ilm-i-nujbm, astrology. 

'aldy upon, after; 9 aid haz-al 
krgdsy in like manner, a 

"alaihida, distinct, peculiar, a 
bX*s- ’ umda f noble, fine, a 
jAS. ’ umr } f. age, life, lifetime, a 

'arnaly m. action, practice, eon- 
duct. a 

9 indy at y f. favour, gift, a 

'awdm-unndty m. the 
common people, a 
UUjyz } auraty f. a woman, a wife; 
£Arab. plur.) *aurdt . a 

f iwa%y m. return, substitute, a 
c^jLc * iyddaty f. visiting the sick, a 
^>Lc * aiydr, cunning; a knave, a 
'auh, m. pleasure, delight, a 
ij+z 'ain t m. the eye, essence, the 
very (thing, etc.). # 
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t 

jU m. a pit, cavern, hole, a 
J^U ghdfik careless, negligent, a 
ghdfiby missing, a 
\jL gharra. impudence, a 

gharazy f. design, view; (ad.) 
in short, in fine, a 
-y. ghartt, poor; a stranger, a 
\jj& gfrurabd, the poor; pi. of gharib. a 
L#y>j£- ghaznaviy a. residing at 
Ghazna. p 

gigflat, f. carelessness; moral 
torpor, a 

c-sic ghfidfy m. a covering, p 
pi£. gbuldm y m. slave, a 
gharriy m. grief, sorrow, a 

gkaiby the invisible world, a 
j+z ghair, other, different, a 
CLlj+z gkairaty f. jealousy, a 

cJ 

* fdyiddy m. profit, gain; fd } ida - 
mand-k.y to benefit, a 

jdyihy superior, excelling, a 
js? fajry f. morning, dawn of day; 
early, a 

^ fidwiy devoted, loyal subject or 
slave, a 

fardghaty f. comfort, leisure, a 
\jj> faramosh-k. to forget, p h 

±)jji farzandy m. a son, boy. p 


funaty f. opportunity. # 
ijOji farz-k. to grant, assume, a 
\j LtjS farmandy a. to order, say, 
speak, p 

S\jj3 faryddy f. complaint, p 

faryddiy a. complainant 
plaintiff, p 

j3 fareby fraud, a trick, p 
jL-i fasddy m. depravity, violence, c 
J*^s fasly f. time, season, harvest, a 
fazly bounty, munificence, a 
kfti falcaty merely, only, no more, a 
jM fakir , m. a beggar, dervise; poor, 
indigent, a 

Jj fikr } m. f. Jhought, reflection, a 
blU fuland or ful&na , a certain one. a 
faujy f. army, a multitude, a 
\jjj faurany quickly, instantly, a 
fi f in (used in Ar. phrases, as, 

fiyl-wdkly in truth ; fiyl-faur t in¬ 
stantly; Ji,l-hakikaty of a verity;, a 

• „ . 

Jjli kdbil, fit, worthy, a 
kdziy m. a judge, a 
kdmaty f. bulk, height, size, a 
kdni\ contented, frugal, a 
kabza, m. grasp, possession, a 
kabiily m. consent; kabdl-k. } to 
agree, accept, a 
katly m. slaughter, killing, a 
Jc» kaddy m. stature, sizd. a 
jSi kadry f. worth, price. # 
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kadam, m. foot, footstep, a 
pj jJ kadlm, ancient, old. a 
j\ji kardr , confirmation, rest, a 
ueji Jean, m. a loan; Jean dend, to 
lend, a 

fiasam, f. an oath; kism, kind, 
species, a 

jpaj kumr, m. want, fault, a 
<Ua]> Jcrna , m. a story, a 
Uri kazd, ra. decree, a 
jiLii kazzak, m. a robbery (hence 
Cossack). 

kazakdr , by chance, a p 
tw os Jcaziya, m. a quarrel, a 
xjzs Jcatra , m. a drop, a 
<uli kiV a, m. a fort, palace, a 
c^cLjj kina ’ at , f. contentment, a 
Jy Jcaul , m. a statement, a word, a 
kiydmat, f. the general resur¬ 
rection; calamity, a 
jui kaid, f. fetter, imprisonment, a 
Jcimat, f. price, value, a 


kdtib, m. a writer, a 
L5l£ kdtnd, a. to cut. * 
j\S kdr , m. use, business, service, 
work, deed, p 

kdr-chobl, embroidered 

* cloth, p 

Lji kdrtyar, skilful; a cunning 
workman. 

«x£l i'hdghaf, m. paper, a scrap of 
paper, p 


j3 \£ kafir , m infidel, a 

JK kdl, m. time, n 

kdm, m. business, action, ase; 

desire; kdm ana, to be useful, of 
* 

service. 8 p 

kS)/+ l£ kamrani , f. happiness. p 
^ kdn, m. the ear. 8 
liJ \£ kdmpnd, m. to tremble,to shiver, t 
U>Ju\£ kdndha , m. the shoulder, i 
kdnkh, the armpit, h 
la kahhkiibja, the city of Kanoj. i 
kayath , m. name of a caste of 
Hindus; a scribe, a copyist. * 

^ Aai, when? * 
kabi, m. a poet. * 

kabhu , ever, some time or other; 
kabhh-kabhu , occasionally; 
kabhi , same as kabhu. b 
kaprd , m. cloth, clothes, s 
kaput, unfilial. * 
lii kuttd , m. a dog. * 

f. a book, writing, a 
Atlnd, how much ? how many ? 8 
kutwal, an officer of police. * 
katori, f. a small metal cup. h 

kuchh , any, some, something, a 
little; Jcachhu, any, the least. A 
kachchhu'a, m. a tortoise, s 

UJ kirde Una or kirae many* 
wand , to get on hire, to borrow. A 
Kmhn, the god Krishna. 8 
' U $ karnd , a. to do, to place, i 
ZvWA, angry, wroth, a 



IjjJ hs, inflection of kaun, who? 
frequently joined to the following 
word, as bu-tarah, how ? his-waste 
or -liye, why ? h 

bis an, m. a peasant, farmer, h 
bashi, a prostitute, courtesan, a 
basnd , a. to draw, cover, h 
or yjJ bwl or bisii , inflection 
of bo,i or buohhy some, certain, any. h 
kisht, m. f. a sown field, p 
hiehiiy f. a boat, ship, p 
bal, to morrow, yesterday, s 
balam, m. a word^ speech, a 
balawant, m. a minstrel, 
musician, h 

L£ baleja, m. the liver; courage, h 

* S bam, deficient, less, little, rarely ; 
(used in composition : as kam-babht, 
ill-starred; a rascal), p 
JU£ barndly m. perfection, excel¬ 
lence; (used adjectively, as: ex¬ 
treme, the utmost, etc.) a 

bamdndy a. to earn one’s living, h 
bamard (camera), m. a room, 
chamber. (Port.) 

bam\na, base, mean fellow, p 
bindra, m. shore, side, limit, p 
i£ bunjiy f. a key. s 
bund, m. a cistern, basin. 8 
kangdi, poor, wretched, h. 
bane, near, beside, h 

kauwd,* m. a crow; bk,d, a well, 
a draw-well, a pit. * 


botdh, short; botdh-b. to hold 
back, to refrain, p 


botdhiy smallness, deficiency. 


botwdl, m. the chief ofljcer of 
police. 


bothri, f. a room, s 


bitch, departure, p 
hiicha , m. a lane, a street, p 
bord, m. a whip, a lash; Hrd, 
rubbish, h 

bomal, soft, weak, s 
^ kaun, who ? which ? what ? h 
l) bond, m. a corner. 8 

kundi , f. a mortar, k 

Lj £ kaumd, what-like? of what 
sort? h 

boh, a mountain, p 
ko,iy any, some one; t'artic.) a 
or an, a eerta.n (person, etc.). 8 
<£ ki, that, thus, as follows (some¬ 
times a relative, who ? wnich ?) p 
k^hd, m. bidding, order; bahd- 
suni, f. altercation. $ 
bhdl, f. skin, hide, s 
kahahy where*? whither? h 
khdnd, a. to eat, suffer; m. food, 
dinner. 8 


kahawat, f. a byword, a 
saying. 8 

iiJ bhujldna , a. to tickle, to rub. i 


bharaha , m. a hare. $ 
\y£ khara, erect, standing. A 
khiM, f. a window. A 
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Ul$£ thfdndy n. to be opened, to be 
revealed; to clear up after rain, s 
khildnd , a. to give to eat, to 
feed, e 

Jchil-khildndj n. to laugh, h. 
khilndj n. to blow (a flower), h 
kahnd , a. to tell, say, bid, call, 
affirm. « 

U khodnd, a. to dig. h 

kholnd f a. to open, untie, let 
loose. 8 

\jy£ khondy a. to lose, to waste. 8 
khety m. a field, s 

^jkhetiy f. husbandry, crop, a 
. * 

AA<?J, m. play,»game, sport. 8 

khelndy n. to play, to sport. * 

kahkky somewhere, anywhere, 

somewhat. 8 

khenchnd or khainchnd, a. to 
delineate, draw. A 

ka,l or ka f e, some, a few. A 

Aydj (pro.) what? how? why? 
whether (or not); Ayd AM5, how 
glorious! what fun! 8 

Js kiydy done, a Seed; (past part, of 
kamdy to do, make.) 8 

kaud t how ? in what manner ? 
of what sort ? what like ? A 

kaifiyaty f. nature, state, con¬ 
dition, pleasure, a 

kyiihy kyauhy why? how ? well ? 
wh^t ? kyith hy because; ky^n-kar, 
how? h 


gdriy f. a chariot, cart. I 
gaily f. abuse. « 

Ijlf gdndy a. to sing. 8 

ganthy a knot; gdnth-kd purd, 
very rich. A 

y \f gdnw, m. a village. 8 
^ gate, f. a cow. p 

gap 8hap, chit-chat, con¬ 
versation. A 

gujardtiy belonging toGujerat. h 
Ujkf gadhdy m’ an ass, (metaph.) a 
fool. 8 

gudarydy a shepherd. A 
\J\ guzardy m. passing, p 
U'l jjf guzaranndy a. to forward, p 
\jj guzarndy n. to pass; dar-gttzamd, 
to refrain, to forbear, p 
j> gury m. a preceptor. 8 
dy gardy f. dust (Scottice, * stour.*) p 
Jy girdy (prep.) around, p 

gtrddby m. a gulph, whirl¬ 
pool. p 

gardatiy f. the peck, p 

girtftdry captive, p 
\j\y girandy a. to cause to fall, to 
throw down. A 

garniy hot; garmi, f. heat, hot 
season, p 

\jy girndy n. to fall, to drop down. A 
gurohy m. a troop, a class, p 
Ijjf garndy n. to be buried. 8 



garhy m. a fortress, palace, A 
guftgk, conversation, p 
gul t m. a rose; gul-karnd, to ex¬ 
tinguish p 

gala , m. a flock of sheep, a herd 
of cattle, p. the neck. A 
guldb, m. a rose, p 
galla y m. a flock, p 
gaVi y f. a lane. A 
^ gum , lost, p 

\jj£ jjUf gumdn karnd, a. to imagine, 
fancy, opine, p A 
^ gun , m. skill; guniy skilful. s 
gunah y m. fault, crime, sin. p 
gunthwana , a. to cause to be 
flxed (as a string), s 

ganwar y m. a villager, a peasant. A 
gawahy a witness; gawahiy evi¬ 
dence, testimony, p 

Gopdly one of the names of 
Krishna, s 

gory m. the grave, tomb, p 
gosht, m. flesh p 
goBhay m, a comer, p 
gokhy m. a portico. A 
goly or gohdy round. 8 
g&ngdy mute, dumb. A 
b/ goydy as if, as one would say. p 
gkdty an ambush. A 
ghdty m. a landing-place, « 
ghabrdndy n. to be confused, 
perplexed. A 

c-jjj IsJf ghatd-iopy m. a canopj’, 
covering. A 


ghaty m. house, dwelling. # 
ghardna, m. house, family. • 
ghardy m. ajar, pitcher. 8 
ghariy f. an hour; a watch. # 
b**$f ghundy n. to be worn j ghusnd^ 
to enter. A 

ghantdliy f. a small bell. 8 
ghungr'Uy m. a small bell. 8 
ghord, m. a horse. 8 
U gholndy a. to dissolve, to pound. $ 
ghiy m. clarified butter. 8 
Cf gaydy gone (past part, of jand). A 
gaily f. a road. A 
gaindy m. a small bullock. A 
gainiy f a small chariot. A 
gehiLUy m. wheat. 8 

j 

Idt, f. a kick. A 

c!bi laty f. trunk of a tree. A 
(JW la-mniy unequalled, unrivalled, a 
^ lij, m. shame. 8 

Id-jatvdby silent, silenced, a 
ld-chdr f helpless, destitute, p. 
la - hdsil, ‘ useless, without 
result, a 

b Si Iddnd, a. to load, to embark. A 
Jsf ? Ldr Kapfity two celebrated 
minstrels at the court of Akbar. A* 
^ laiim, necessary, urgent, a 
^ Idlchy one hundred thousand. A 
5B Idldy m. master, sir. A 
^ Idlachy m. avarice, desire. $ 
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IdlcKi, covetous, greedy. « 
ldnd f a. to bring; to breed, pro¬ 
duce, make. « 

Jji ld,ih, worthy, befitting, perfect, a 
uLj Upatnd , n. to cling, to stick to. A 
LiJ hpetnd , a. to wrap up. A 
l)l&3 latkdnd , a. to suspend, A 
UU> %‘d»d, n. to be ashamed. « 
lay it, ashanied. « 

j jJ fadnd, n. to be loaded, to ride. A 
jj jJ foris, delicate, delicious, a 

lardX f. battle, quarrel, war. A 
forAd, m. a boy, child, babe, s 
IjjJ larnd, n. to fight, to quarrel, s 
IjUjjJ lurhdnd, a. to spill, upset. # 
hrhahnd, n. to be spilt, 


upset, s 

Jjti lashkar, m. an army, p 

lutf, m. pleasure, enjoyment a 
la’nat, a curse, a 
ZaAaA, m. a surname, a 
Luhmdn , name of a famous 
Eastern fabulist, a 


UaJ luhmd, m. a morsel, mouthful. 0 
foAri, f. wood, a staff, stick, A 
likhnd, a. to write, s 
likhwdnd , a. to cause to be 
written. « 

l#Cl %dm, bridle, bit. 8 
IfXi lagdnd , a. to attach, to apply. « 
U& /aynd, n. to touch; to begin; to 
reach or come up to. 8 

hfwdnd , k. to cause to be 
applied, * 


UJ fcwAd, long, tail $ 

Imgrd , lame. ^ A 

Ljjl /utod, a. to rob, plunder; lotna, 
to roll on the ground. 8 5 
1^1 ZtiAd, m. spark, fiame. » 
log f m. people. « 
fovwd, f. a fox. « 
laundi , f. a slave. A 
W foA4, blood. 

Ifcj! lohd, m. iron. 9 
LiJ letnd, n. to repose, to lie down, A 
lejdnd , a. to take away, to 
carry off. s 

UJcin, (conj.) but, yet, however, a 
U£j lekhd, m. account, reckoning, s 
&AA<*A, m. a writer, one who 
is writing, s 

Lj L! lild-pild , blue and yellow; 
(applied to the appearance of the 
eyes of a person enraged), s 
L-J lend, to take, accept; set; buy. # 


^ %»» 


for the sake of. 


A 


U md, f. a mother; md-bdp, parents. « 
mdjard , m. state, circumstance, 
incident, a 

Ulj Ji*mdr-ddlnd , a. to smite, to kill# 
mary, m. a road, path. « 

\jjt« mdmd, a. to smite, strike. « 
mdrs, by reason of, in oonse 
quence of. t 

J t* mdl, m. property, wealth, goods, « 

tv 



J U ma,dl, end, issue, a 
<1$3U n&lik, m. master, lord, pos¬ 
sessor. a [tressed, p 

*JuU mcnda , left behind, tired, dis- 
LfcU mdngndy a. to ask for, to beg. i 
LjU mdnnd } a. to believe, obey, agree 
to. * 

wd,«, f. mother. 8 

mubdraky good, auspicious; 
mMrak-lddi, congratulation, a 
and U* mat and mata, f. mind, 
judgment. 8 

Li-w* wwf, don’t (used with iraperat.) h 
mata \ m. goods, property, a 
mitr , a friend, s 

mutasaddi, an accountant, a 
muta'ajjib, astonished, a 
Mathurd , name of a province 
and town near Agra, s 
mithds , sweetness. A 
mithdX f- sweetness, sweets. A 
wwtfAS, f. the fist, a handful, s 
f. earth, dust. * 

Jl* wi 0 « 0 f, f. a fable, simile, proverb, a 
sf majlis , f. an assembly, con¬ 
vention. 0 * 

l)Lsr* machdnd , a. to "make, stir up, 
- commit. A 

muMwara , m. idiom, usage. 0 
muhtaj ', necessitous, needy. 0 
jb privy to 

secrets, a confidant. 0 4 ? 

mahrkrn, disappointed, ex¬ 
cluded. 0 


Mahmiidy a man’s name. 0 
mihnaty f. labour, misfor¬ 
tune. 0 [ous. 0 

mukhtalifa, different, vari- 
makhfi; hidden. 0 
maJchlui , f. escape, deliver¬ 
ance. 0 

muddaty f. a space of time, a 
long time. 0 

JJc* madad, f. aid, help; madad-gdry 
a helper, auxiliary. 0 
Ujl* mudd’d, m. desire, wish. 0 


mudda'i, m. a plaintiff, claim¬ 
ant. 0 [grees. 0 

» mardtib , m. (pi.) steps, de- 

murddy f. desire, meaning, infer¬ 
ence. 0 # 

<L5js$ mar tab a, m. a Btep, degree, 
dignity, office, time; ek martaba , 
once upon a time. 0 

marh&m, deceased, the late. 0 
mardy m. a male, a man, a hero; 
marddna~wary like a man. p 
jlJf* murddr , a dead body, y? 
i murdciy dead, a dead body, p 
marzl, f. wish, inclination, p 
^ j* mwrghy m. a fowl, bird, p 
l marndy n. to die, to expire; mar - 
jdndy to die, expire. » 

CJjj* murawwat, generosity. 

mfadj, m. temperament, disposi- 
tion. 0 

ji L** mus&jwy m. a traveller. 0 
JtjCu** mustagink, immersed, ab¬ 
sorbed. 0 



madid, m. a mast, a 




mastk, f. intoxication, p 


Xs*** masjid , f. a mosque, a 
maskhgra, a jester, a 
musJcurdnd , n. to smile, h 
Musalmdn t a Muhammadan, 
a follower of Muhammad, a 
uXuc* mashk, f. a leathern bag for 
water, p * # 

C Jjyby mashwarat, f. consultation, a 
mashjhur, noted, well-known, a 
musahib , m. a companion, 
friend, aide-de-camp, a 

musauwir, m. a painter, a 


musibat, f. calamity, afflic¬ 
tion. a # 

maMti, f. solidity, firm¬ 
ness. a 

JjIL* mutdbih (prep.) conformable 
to. a 

matlabf m. a question, pur¬ 
pose, meaning, a 

jJk* muttali ’, acquainted, .in¬ 
formed. # a 

mutlah, in the least, at all. 
^ilx* Muzajfy-khdn, a man’s 


name, a . 

madum, injured, oppressed; 
mazlum-nawdz, a cherisher of the 
oppressed, a p 
** ma’on, together, a 
uJ\x* mu'df, absolved, forgiven, 
excused; mu'df-kamd , to forgive, a 
mq’s&r, excused, excusable, a 
jia** mu’attar, scented, perfumed, a 


jJa* mu'allim, m a teacher, doctor, a 
ma’Nm, known, apparent; 
ma’liim-h. to seem, to appear, a 
Ujc* mu’ammd, m. an enigma an 
acrostic. 


ma’gub, blameable, disre¬ 
putable. a 

jmaghrur, proud, fastidious, a 


jk* magfez, m. brain, p 

muft , free, gratis, p 
(jydJL* mu flu, poor, wretched, a 
mufiisl, f. poverty, a 


JlX* mu fid, pro’fi table, useful, a 
JjliU mukdbil, opposite, a 
pliU malcdm, m. place, occasion, a 
jjL* mukarrar, assuredly, a 

makdn, m. a place, dwelling, a 
4 C# mukh, m. mouth, « 
malckhi, a fly. k 

magar , but, except, t 
mulaztm , an attendant, a 
CJliL# muldkdt, f. meeting, inter¬ 
view. a 

mulh, m. a country, kingdom; 
maltlc, a king; (pi. Ar.) muliik, 
kings, a 

LL* malnd, a. to rub, to tread on, to 
anoint, h 

LL» milnd, a. to be found, to meet, s 
ijLi* mumUn , possible, a 
^ mm , m. the mind, soul. 8+ name 
of a certain weight, a maund. p 
manddi, f. proclamation, 0 
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CjLseix* mmtakhabat , selections) 
extracts, a 

mttndd, open, exposed. A 

manjholi, f. a small chariot. A 
manish, f. dignity, rank, p 
manush, a person. *. 
mantiJc, m. logic, a 
mantikl, m. logician, a 
man’, m. prohibition, a 
mangwdnd , a. to cause to be 
brought. A 

y* wwAA, m. the mouth, face; munh- 
%or, headstrong, obstinate, s 
y mil, a hair, p 

\y mu,a,dead, (past part, of marnd). s 
(jJ>\y mwwdfik , conformable to. a 
LUy maut , death, a 
^y moti, m. a pearl, s 
\Sy mold, gross, coarse. A 
Lys^y miijib , cause, means, a 

moohl, m. a cobbler; saddler. A 
sjy miirh, m. a fool, s 
p~>y mausim or mausam , m. time, 
season, a 

mitsh+gir, a kind of hawk 
which feeds on mice, p 
3y maukiif \ depending on; maukiif- 
k., to conclude, to stop, a 
^y mol, m. price; mol-lend, to buy. A 
fy mom, wax; mom-jama, cloth 
covered with wax, oil-cloth. 
mom-dil, soft-hearted, p 
\ibhy mkndhd, m. a footstool. A 


mahdbali, powerM. $ 
^>\y mahajan , a rich merchant, s 
Jj mahddol, a large sedan. A 

^Msrdj, great king! sir fceirels 
CDj[y mahdrat , f. proficiencyyoskill. a 
Zjy muhra , m. the thigh bone, p 
mahngd, dear, high-priced. 
l/v mahngl or mahnagi, f. dearth, 
" scarcity. * 

yy mdhlna, m. a month, p 
Jy miydn, a master, gentleman, p 
mvgdna, m. a pdlkf. p 
jy mlr, m. a chief, a leader, p 
\-y mlrd, lord, heir, p 

J ' i 

. yrkr jy min bakhshi, m. the pay 
master-general, p 
\jjy mind, a noble, grandee, p 
jy mez, f. a table, p 
y*y muyassar, a. attained, attain¬ 
able. a 

maild, a. dirty, defiled; meld, a 
fair; meld theld, m. a crowd of 
people. 8 

~jy menh, m. rain, rainy season, t 


O 

nd-ohk, worthless, useless, p 
nd-khush, displeased, p * 
nd-khuehl, f. displeasure, p 
nd-ddn, a. ignorant, simple, p 
(Jljli nd-ddnl, f. ighorance. t /> 
l£U ndhd, m. a lane, avenue. A 
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' ndgaurd, m. a kind of bullock 
(of the country Nagaur). h 

nd-gahdn , suddenly, unex¬ 
pectedly. p 

fndldn, complaining, lamenting.jp 
ndli&h, f. complaint, lamenta¬ 
tion. p 

ndlishi, complaining, a com¬ 
plainant. p t 

ndlki y f. $ sort of sedan for 
princes, etc. h 

ndla , m. weeping, lamentation, p 
!*li ndm y m. name, fame, reputation. 8 
nd-mahram , unprivileged, ap¬ 
plied to such males as are not 
entitled to visit the* harem, a 
nd-mard, unmanly, a coward, p 
nd-mardi , f. unman liuess. p 
nd-mumkin, impossible, p a 

*U namu8 , m. f. honour, dignity, 
the female part of a family, a 
yli ndnWy m. name. 8 
jlj ndtOy f. a ship, p 

rtdjib, m. a deputy, a 
^JuJ nibedan , m. representation, 
statement. * 

(JUJ mjpat, very, exceedingly. A 
j*jar or nujiim , astrology, (lit., 

stars), a 

jsfnajjb, noble; nafib-tdda, noble- 
born, a gentleman; najib-zddiy 
daughter of a noble, a 

Jj» nadamai, L repentance, con¬ 
trition, regret, a 

ntddn, at length, at last, s 


mwft or naddl, f. a river. « 
nirds, hopeless, despair. $ 
nirdld, apart, aside. « 

JJi nir-ultar, without am answer. 9 
CSjAJ nazdlky (prep.) near; used 
idiomatically like the Latin apud, 
as ddndyoh - he nazdtt, ‘ apud 
sapientes/ ‘in the opinion of the 
wise.’ p 

l£J nashd, f. intoxication, a 

li-aj nufa-nufl, by halves; 
with karnd, to divide into two 
equal shares, p 

naMat, f. advice, admo¬ 
nition ; nastfiat-d. or -A., to counsel, 
instruct, reprove, a 

na%dra, m. sight, looking, a 
nazar , f. sight; nazar-aim or 
- pahunchnd , to come in sight, a 
i^AJu nx'rnat, f. favour, benefit, 
delight, affluence. ni^mat-Mwar, 
a devourer of delights, a man of 
pleasure, a ‘bon vivant/ a 

nafi8, precious, delicate, ex¬ 
quisite. a 

Ju nafrln , f. regret, detestation, p 
nakldsM, f. paifiting; nakkdshi- 
ddr , painted, having paintings, a 
J £> nakdy m. ready money, a 

naksh, m. painting, picture, 
map, portrait; nafah-i diwdr , a 
painting on a wall, a 

nah, m. defect, failure, a 
nuhan, m. loss, defect, detri¬ 
ment. a 
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J 2 j mM, f. a history, tale, a 
UJlio niMlna, a. to extract, to take 

Ollt. 8 


LKi nikatyd, n. to issue, to result, s 
nikat, near, before, h 
U& nikammd , useless, worthless, s 
nigdhbdni , f. watching over, 
protecting, p 

p nagar , m. a city, a town. 
p nilqp, shameless, s 
jUj namdz, f. prayer, p 


j namuddr , apparent, p 

JjJcJ nandold, m. a trough, an earthen 
vessel. 8 

l&j nangd y naked, bare, h 
y nauy new, fresh; nau-jawdn f quite 
young, p 

nauwdly a viceroy, h 
naubat, f. time, occasion, a 
jy nuTy light, a 


£y naukary m. servant, attendant, p 
fj* (*5* naum 't aum > sing-song, stuff, h 
Wjiy nava-yauband, quite young, i 


na y no, not. f 8 

Jly nxhdly a young plant, a shoot, p . 
pleased, exalted, h 


c^-uly nihdyaty f. the extremity; 
(ad.) very, much, excessive, a 
nahihy no, not, nay. 8 
e^oLj nvydbaty f. deputy ship, a 


^0$ ntohe, beneath, close under, h 


^lu3 nesh, m. sting (of a bee, etc.) p 


Cjj) nek, good, virtuous; nebbakht 
of good disposition; nek-andesM, 
good intention, p 


neHy f. goodness, kindness, p 
nehy love, affection. 8 • 




j 

, u>a or o (conj.), arfd, but. a p 

UjJ tvdpas- d. or a. to 

return, give back, h p 

right, proper, a 

^3 wdridy arrived; wdrid-h. t to 
arrive, a 

wdste H (prep.) on account of, 
for the sake oi*; because, a 
tcdyiz, m. a preacher, a 
wdlci’i, verily, in truth, a 
wdlcif, aware, acquainted, a 
wdld, a termination added to the 
inflected infinitive denotes the 
agent; added to nouns it denotes 
the owner, wearer, etc. h 
yjy wazlr, a minister, counsellor; 
wa%kr-%ddk y the daughter of a 
tcazir. a , 

wasila, m. means, a 
wa ’z, m. a discourse, sermon, a 
tj+i) wa-ghaira, et cetera, and so 
forth, a • 

u-ifj wasf m. praise, encomium, 
virtue, worth, a 

watan, m. native»country, home, 
abode, a 
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U toi'da, m. a promise, a 
6j wafd , f. performing a promise, 
sincerity, fidelity, a 

waft, m. time, season, oppor¬ 
tunity. a 

^ mn, inflec. plur. of teak, he, 
she, eto. h 

toohhlh, that instant, h 
ttmh, (pro.) h^, she, that, it. h 
•jltoj wahdh, them, thither, yonder, h 
^ fc ) wahk or tvuhi, (pro.) he himself, 
that very (person or thing) h 
fo+bj touhih, immediately h 

toe, they, those; pi. of unth. h 
Lj j toaied , in that manner, so, like 
that, such as tha^. L 


hath, m. the hand, a cubit. « 
Kdthl , m. an elephant. » 

(Jb\jb hdt, f. a market, h 

hdr-mdn, despairing, helpless. 
hdn, yes, even so. h 
vj JuLj hdndl , f, a pot. 

hd,e, alas!, hd,e-h., to groan, 
sigh, h 

L&U hdnJcnd, to drive away, h 
fJb hitu , m. a friend, e 
» *Uf zb hathydr, m. a weapon, offen¬ 
sive armour. 8 

hachkola , m. jolt, jolting, h 

8 

haddk, 4 a hone. 8 
^ haf t each, every, p 


I \jb hard, a. green, fresh, verdant. * 
hareh, (pro.) every one. p A 
Jc^jib harehand, how much soever, 
howsoever, although. p t 
jib har-roz (ad.) every day. p 
ji jib hargtz , (ad.) ever. 
ijjib hvran , m. a stag, a deer, t 
j\jib hazar , a thousand, p 
JjA hazl, m. jest, joke, a 

jLjldfc hushyar (same as hoshydr), 
careful, p 

hushydrk, f. wakefulness, 
vigilance, p . 

^Sj\yb haft-hazdri, a com¬ 

mander of seven thousand, p 

haldhat, f. ruin, destruction, p 
lilU hiland , a. to move, set in motion, h 
Lite hilnd , n. to move or be moved, n 
hailed, light, not heavy, h 
b ham, we ; plu. of main. e. 

himmaty f. mind, ardour, 
energy, a 

pJb Aaw, a particle denoting ‘ to¬ 
gether,’ used in composition, as 
jiJb ham-joll, a companion, p 
*JMb ham-dam , m. a friend, com¬ 
panion. p 

^\j*Jb ham-rdhi , m. a companion, 
fellow-traveller, p 

hamsdya, m. neighbour, 
nighhburhood. p 

jA& pib ham-umr, a companion, *one 
of the same age. p 



j>Jb ham-maktab, class-fellow./* 
iJS + ~*Jb hame$ha ) always, ever, per¬ 
petually. p 
JcJb 2Zwi, # India. 

jJajb Hindu , a Hindu, one who fol¬ 
lows the faith of Brahma, p 

Hind&stdn, m. India, a p 
Awrnw, m. art, skill, virtue ,* 
hunar-mand, skilful, p 


hanmd , n. to smile, s 
<u\&Jb hang&ma, m. an assembly, 
tumult, assault, p 
IjJb hawd } f. wind, air. a 

ho-jdnd, n. to'become. h 
hosh , m. sense, consciousness, 
perception, p 

hoshyar , intelligent, attentive, 
cautious, p 

\jy& hond, n. to be, become, grow. 8 
My (an emphatic particle) even, 
indeed, very, h 

Mn, even, indeed, h 
Mn } void of, without. 8 
L* hiyd t m. mind, sense, h 


</ 


b yd, (conj.) or, either, i • 
jb yad, f. memory, recollectioA. p 
j\j ydr t m. a friend, lover, p 
( j-jj yakin, m. certainty, certain, true.® 
«jb ydwar, propitiojis. /? 
ya&, one, a, an. p 
yagamy kindred, single, incom¬ 
parable. 

^ y&w or y<m, thus, in this man¬ 
ner. h 

yhnMh\ thus, even so. h 
yth, this; he, she, etc. h 1 
yahdhy here, used with the 
genitive (inflec.) to denote posses¬ 
sion, etc., as mere yahdn , in my 
possession; ‘ apud me.’ h 
yiMy this same, h 

^jy^yaMhy here, in this very place, h 
fj ye, they, these, a 
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HINTS TO THE LEABNEB. 


1—EXTRACTS IN THE PERSIAN CHARACTER. 

EXTBACT 1ST. 

Susti-M ziydn hai. Jaldi-kd phal naddmat hau 

Idleness-from loss is. Haste-of (the) fruit regret is. 

Kind' at , drdm-ki kunji hai. Mihnatse bard,i hai. 

Contentment ease-of (the) key is. Labour-from greatness is. 

Parhez achchi dawd hai. 1 Akil-ho ishdra bos hai . 
Abstinence good medicine is. (The) wise-to (a) hint enough is. 

Khudd-lid Jchauf ddnish-Jd ail hai . Giingi zabdn bihtar hai 
God-of (the) fear wisdom-of the root is. Mute tongue better is 

jhkthi zabdn * if. ’Ilm-ki afat bhul hai. 

lying tongue than. Knowledge-of (the) calamity forgetfulness is. 

Insdfse khalk-ko dram hai. 

Justice-from (the) people-to ease is. 

In the same way as the above, let the student endeavour to 
transcribe neatly into the Koman character the first two or three 
pages of the Extracts. Let him be careful to write every letter with 
its appropriate mark; and,, in the course of a week or two, let him 
restore the same into the Persian character. This is one of the best 
and speediest methods of making himself familiar with the elements 
of the language. Let me not be misunderstood here, as if I recom¬ 
mended tho ^bare-faced quack system of the so-called “ Hamiltonians.” 
No, what I recommend is, that “ every man should be his own 
Hamiltonian,” in which case he will be the gainer. It is utterly 
absurd to expect that a language can be learned without labour and 
thought on the part of the student. The Hamiltonians would persuade 
us that it can; but their system is a mere deception, which flatters the 
vanity of the student with a show of progress utterly unreal, and which 
admirably conceals the ignorance and incapacity of the teacher; hence 
its popularity. * 
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NOTES, ETC., ON THE FIRST FIFTY STORIES IN THE 
PERSIAN CHARACTER. 

The following few notes and observations are intended to illustrate 
•uch pasts of tbe Reading Lessons as may appear least obvious to^a 
beginner. The figures refer to the particular page and paragraph f in 
the Grammar, in which the subject is fully explained. 

N.B. In this work, the final nun ^ when it has the nasal 
sound (vide page 6), is marked with an extra dot over it, as in the 
words main , and tain . This should have bee*i stated in its 

proper place, but the author was not aware at the time those sheets 
were sent to press that the printer had the in hiB fount. 

Extract 1.— Jaldi-kd phal, * the fruit of rashness;’ the genitive 
placed first, 95. 64 It will be observed that these sentences are 
arranged according to the rule, 93. 62, each sentence finishing with the 
verb haiy ‘is.’— Guhgl zaban, etc., ‘a speechless toigue is better than 
a lying tonguein this sentence there are two clauses; the verb hai is * 
expressed at the end of the first clause, and is consequently unnecessary 
at the end of the second. 135. a. 

Ex. 2.— ThoraJchdndy ‘ little eating;’ the infinitive used substan¬ 
tively, 129. a .— fatal bar ’ ilm-lco , ' seek for knowledge ’: total harnd , a 
nominal verb, 65, last line; here the verb, contrary to the general 
usage, comes first. There are in this Extract a few more exceptions to 
the general rule as to arrangement, agreeably to what we have stated. 

93. a. 

Ex. 3.— Jalne lagd , * began to bum’— senkne lagd , 1 began to warm 
himself,’ 13l!r.— thathol-ne kaha , ‘a jester said,’ or, ‘by a jester was 
said.’— -jah, 1 bums,’ ti\pe, 'warms himself/ the aorist for the present, 
122. 1. 

Ex. 4.—The sentences in this extract follow the general rule as to 
arrangement, which is, to commence with the nominative or agent, and 
end with the verb, the remainder or complement of the sentenoe being 
between^ these.— bar-pd, literally, * on foot.’— ziydda Jchardb hath , 1 are 
more wicked/ the comparative degree, 71. b. 
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Ex. 5 .—Bahut Mm, ‘many uses;’ the nominative plural of 
masculine nouns of the second class (29), can be distinguished from 
the singular only by the context, such as a plural verb, etc.— bqjd,e, 

* in place of/ preposition requiring the genitive in he, 98.— Mm die 
hath , ‘ become useful/— bandyd jdtd hai, passive voice of bomdnd, 
57’ 42 .—Vide p. 47, note to ‘ Extracts from the «£ra,ish-i Mahfil/ 

Ex. 6.— Eh imt aw gadhe-se, ‘ between a 'camel and an ass/— 
eafwr dwr peek hii,d, lit. 4 a journey came in front/ i.e., ‘they both 
had occasion to travel/— ma'lhm hotd hai, 4 it appears/— dub-jd,iingd, 

4 1 shall be drowned/ intens. verb, 64. 

Ex. 7.— Jojtdnd, etc. 116. a. — be hake, 4 without being told/ 132.- 
ddl-rahhtd hai, ‘ tosses away/ intensive verb ;—U jis-he vodste, 4 on 
whose account/ 117. o. * 

Ex. 8.— Ek kamlne aw bhale ddmi-se, 4 between a base man and a 
gentleman/— hote-hl, ‘ on becoming/ adverbial particip. 134. e. 

Ex. 9.— Eh shahhs-ne, etc., 4 by a certain persob it was asked of 
Hato;' respecting the use of the proposition we, read carefully, 102, 
etc.— bahut bar son* 4 many years/ 106. b. — hyd Icyd ' aja ,ib, 4 what 
• various wonders/ 114. a. — dehhe, ‘were seen' (tu-ne, ‘by thee/ 
understood).— yihi ’ ajuba , ‘ this wonder merely/ 

Ex. 10.— Kyd Mm dtd hai, ‘what quality is «iosfc useful?'— ho- 
jdwe, 4 should become/ 

Ex. 11.— Chashme-pas 4 to (or near) a fountain' (he understood), 
99. d. — charh na saM, ‘he was not able to descend.'— utarne-sepahle, 
4 previous to descending/— dehh na liyd , ‘ you did not thoroughly look 
at/ intensive verb. , 

Ex. 12.— SUer-se kahd , ‘ said to the tiger;' the verbs ‘ to say or 
speak’ and ‘to ask/ construed with the ablative, 102. 5.— agar sher 
muawwir hotd, 4 if a tiger had been the painter/ 81. a. 

Ex. 13.— Euchh sawal kiya, ‘ asked something in charity/— ek bdt 
merl, ‘one request of mine/— mat mdng , ‘ask not,’ the negative 
particle mat, ‘don't/ used with the imperat., 123. d. — ushe sited , 
4 with the exception of that/ 

Ex. 14.— Eh-ne un-mehse, ‘one of them.'— jd,iye and baithiye, 
respectful forms of the imperative, 123. d. 

Ex. 15. —Apni anghtte, ‘thine own ring/ 112. —ydd kamd (tujh ho 
understood), the infinitive used imperatively, like the Latin jgerund, 
129 - a. * * 
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Ex. 16 .—BiUi d,l thi, pluperfect tense, 127. d.—bujhd de, 4 extin¬ 
guish,’ intensive vero .—para pard , etc,, ‘all the time lying down, he 
continued giving answers.* 

Ex. 17 .—Agar main bdzi na jituh, ‘ if I do not win the game/— 
m bhar gosht, ‘ an exact pound of flesh; * the esr is nearly two English 
pounds.— tardsh-le , ‘ cut off.’— us-ne na-mdnd, ‘ he did not (or would 
not) agree.’— kazi-pds *(for kazi fee pds), ‘near the judge /—ek m-fe ek 
rati ziydda , ‘ a single grain more than one ser. 

Ex. 18 .—*Ain kiVe-ke niche, ‘close under the very palace /—liitd 
gayd , ‘was plundered,’ passive voice.— khidmat-meh, ‘intljie presence/— 
9 ar% ki, ‘made representation,’ ki, fern, of kiyd , agrees*with , arz, but 
*arz kiyd is also used as a nominal verb.— chirdgh, etc., ‘ under the lamp 
is darkness/ a proverb analogous to our own saying, ‘ the nearer the 
church, the farther from Grod.’ 

Ex. 19 .—Anjdn hokar , ‘ as a stranger/— kya mujhe, etc., ‘ do you 
not recognize me?’ kyd , here used as a sign of interrogation, 93. b. 

Ex. 20.— Us-ke; yahdhis here understood; mtr-gayd and bdht-Vi 
and wrd-di, all intensive verbs, 65. 44. 1. * 

Ex. 21.— Admiyoh-ko i stab al~ men jdne detd, ‘he allowed the people 
to go into the stable/ 131. c. — phirtd and kartd , continuative past 
tenses, 124. I .— apnd kdm kar-liya, ‘ gained his own object/ 

Ex. 22 .—Amde rdh-meh , ‘in the midst of the way.’— chtragh. 
gheur-kd, etc., ‘ I did not put out the lamp of the house before I came 
away/ literally, ‘I have not come (after) having put out/ etc.— a,e ga,e , 
‘ you have come and gon e.’—jiitd na ghutf. hogd , ‘must not your shoes 
have been worn ? ’ 

Ex. 23 .—Is wakt, ‘at present/ ko, understood, 100. a.—hongs and 
na~den, etc., the plural used out of respect, 118. 78 .—go ynhon-ne, etc., 
v even should his worship have given the medicine.’— bdndhd-karcgd t 
frequentative verb, 66." III. 1 .—marnd bar hakk hai, ‘death is certain/ 

Ex. 24 .—Taldh hokar, ‘being in distress/— parhdne, ‘to make read/ 
‘to teach/ casual form of parhnd, 62. 43 .—lets lets hl f ‘even when 
lying down/ the repetition of the conjunctive participle denotes a 
continuation of the state, or repetition of the action, denoted by the 
verb .—be hdth pdhtc-ke hilde , ‘ without the moving of his hands and 
f€$t/— Mldyd, the preterite participle, used as a substantive. * # 
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Ex. 25.— Sab-he Juiwdle U ‘he gave into the charge of each/ 
kdt-ddti, ‘cut off;’ the intensive of Mind. 

Ex. 26 .—Donoh hdud-ke pds ga,\n, aur insdf ehdhd, 104. d.—eh eh 
‘one to each/ 106, e. — larke-ho me supurd hiyd , 101, <?. 

, Ex. 27 .—Chha roti-se, ‘with six loaves/ the termination on 
denoting the plural omitted, 107. 70 .—wuh dal-dene-meh ddhhil hai , 
4 that amounts to throwing it away/ 

Ex. 28 .—'Arz hiyd , (a nominal verb), ‘he represented/ 9 ant hi is 
also used in the same sense, vide Ex. 19.— dar-ldiwdet harnd , ‘ to make 
request/— do t eawdl bejd (properly do sawdl-i-bejd ), ‘two improper 
requests/ * 

Ex. 29 .—LikhnC thin, ‘were to be written/ 83 .—dam hhd rahd, an 

4 

idiomatic expression, denoting, ‘ he remained quite silent/ lit., ‘ con¬ 
tinued devouring his breath/ 

Ex. 30.— Dehhne-wdle, ‘the spectators/ 66.— dusre-Jce ghar (ho 
understood), ‘ to the house of the other/— samjhd , etc., ‘ he perceived 
that it was not a tyreen.’—fareb hhdyd, ‘ were deceived/ lit., ‘ experi¬ 
enced deception/ 

Ex. 31.— Sihhne-hd, etc., ‘why then mention the learning of it?’— 
itne-meh, ‘in the meantime /—bar bad hi, ‘have cast away/ lit., ‘placed 
upon the wind/ 

Ex. 32 .—Dmhndm di thi, pluperfect tense, 127. d.—dth dth dne , 
etc., ‘ you share between you, each eight dndi ; ’ observe that sixteen 
dnds make a rupt. 

Ex. 33 .—Oardan mdrnd, ‘to decapitate /—mere ru-ba-ru, ‘in my 
presence/— marddna-war, ‘like a man or hero /—terd bard halija hai, 
‘thou hast great courage/— gawdn-mardx, ‘heroism’ or ‘courage/— 
dwr-gwrd, * he passed over (or passed by) his fault/ 

Ex. 34 .—bard sakhi, ‘ a very generous man/ 107 v b. 

Ex. 35. jrhabar harnd , the infinitive used as an imperative. 

Ex. 36. Karts hits, vide 131, 84.— wdjib-tar, Persian comparative, 
by adding tar to the positive. 

Ex. 37. Bdithd diyd , intensive of baithand. — bora, in the last line 
means ‘greater/ ‘more important/ 

Ex. 38 .—Bard mtfm-dil, ‘ very soft-hearted /—in miydn-hi, 1 of this 
reverend jgentleman ; 9 plural used out of respect .—apnd is ljere used 
for merd, 113. $. * 
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Ex. 39 .—Kuchh gol got sd, ' something quite round.* 

Ex. 40.— Subh hote U, t immediately it was dawn of day/— kauh is 
Jim, ' what sort of commodity/— Uni ddnd,( pa/r, ' notwithstanding 
so much wisdom. —yihifakat, ' this only and no more. —main ld% dyd, 
etc., * I •will have nothing to do with such wisdom;’ past used f#r 
the future, 126, a. m f 

Ex. 41. —Jo wuh lex m ifo, 1 if that (lost) sheep should be found/— 
khudd-M rah-pwr, ' in charity, 1 ' pour 1’amour de Dieu/— khudd-M 
kasam (Jchdtd huh) ' I swear by God/ 

Ex. 42.— hdmi-ke, etc., ' taller than a man’s stalcure/— khatt 
pahunchne tak , etc., ' by (the time of) the letter’s arrival, the (wheat) 
season had expired/— i'tibdr Mjawe, 'can be credited.’ 

Ex. 43.— Mahmud of Ghazni died, a.d. 1030. Ayydz was one of 
his favourite slaves. Mahmud is famous both for his patronage of 
learned men, and for his success as a warrior. He made several in¬ 
cursions into India, in the last of which, a.d. 1026, he is supposed to 
have carried away in triumph the gates of Somnath, 8f which we heard 
so much some years ago.— Jauhar-khane men, ' into the jewel-house or 
treasury.’ 

Ex. 44.— Jude jude makdnoh-meh, ' in places quite apart,’ or ' each 
in a separate place.— midmat , ' in safety.’ 

Ex. 45.— Shdaul, 'well-shaped/ 'elegant/— bad Jdio-wdle-ke, 'of 
the man of a bad disposition.’— -jojaisd, etc., ‘whatever sort (of seed) a 
man may sow, the same will he reap/ 

Ex. 46.— Kasam khdf, ' swore an oatlt.’— {mdnddr, ' faithful’, or 
honest/ — rutba,e a’Id, 'very high rank.’— is bahdnese, ‘by this 
pretext/ 

Ex. 47.— Ifau-jawdn, ' quite young: ’ the same phrase occurs in 
the Devanagarf Extracts under the Sanskrit form, nava-yauvand .— dor 
kar, ‘ though late/ 

Ex. 48.— Likhd hud, ' written: ’ the participle with hiid, agreeably 
to 131.— likhd hai; here the agent kisi-ne is understood. 

Ex. 49.— Saldhan ,' by way of advice/— bdt kahte hi, ' immediately/ 
— m-ko kahne ba-miijib, ' in conformity with what he said/ 

Ex. 50.— Diydnat-ddr, ' conscientious/— -jis mkt, ' when** or * at 
the time when.— hdsil-i-kaldm, ' in short.’ ° 
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1.—EXTRACTS FROM THE ‘IB-IRAD APROZ.* 

(From page To to page TV). 

These Extracts are selected as a specimen of genuine TJrdu, the dialect 
spoken by the educated classes of the Musalman population throughout 
India. The style is exceedingly easy and elegant, and presents no 
difficulty to those who have acquired an elementary knowledge of 
Persian. Before the student commences with these, he is requested 
to read with care from page 88 to page 100 of the Grammar, which 
portion treats of Persian compounds, etc. I may here add (what 
I am afraid has been omitted in its proper place in the Grammar) 
viz., that “in phrases from the Persian, the adjective follows the sub¬ 
stantive, and the substantive is in that case marked with the izdfat, a s 
if it governed another substantive in the genitive.” Thus mard-i pdred , 
‘a pious man;’ mard-i nek, ‘a good man.’ The reader will see in 
page 90, b. of the Grammar that when, in a Persian phrase, the 
adjective comes before the substantive, the two together form a com¬ 
pound epithet, as, tang-dil, 1 distressed in heart: ’ whereas * a distressed 
heart* would be -Aritten 1 dil-i tang . 1 

3.—EXTRACTS FROM THE *ARA,ISH-I MAHFIL.' 

(Page TV). 

ThiB extract from the 1 Ara,ish-i MahfiT was for the first time cor¬ 
rectly printed in the first edition of this work. In the Calcutta edition, 
the printers misplaced the letter-press of two pages, so that, while the 
paging appeared perfect, the text made nonsense. Several years ago J 
dispovered this when endeavouring to make sense of the passage as it 
has all along stood in Mr. Shakespear’s * Selections,* vol. i. p. 105. 
Mr. S. has endeavoured to cement the matter by throwing in a few 
connecting vpords of his own, which are certainly no improvement. A 
conscientious critic would have stated the fact of such an amendment , 
so that the original author might not incur bl&me for the sins of the 
Bengal printers, or of the English editor. I am glad to find that Mr. 
ShakeBpear in his more recent edition has adopted my amendment 
(without any acknowledgment, however), as preferable to his own. 

The subject of the extract is a description of a kind of ohariot 
drawn by bullocks common in the province of Gujerat, more especially 
in the c\ty of Ahmadabdd. An account of the same, accompanied by a 
beautiful engraving, will be found in the travels of Albert Mandeklo, 
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who visited the spot in the reign of SMh Jah&n. The edition of his 
travels to which I allude is the folio, printed at Leyden, 1719, page 74. 
In pages 21 and 22, of the same work there is an engraving of the 
Great Indian Fig-tree, commonly called the Bany&n Tree, alluded to 
in our 5th Extract, page f It is the same as that mentioned by Quintus 
Curtius, lib. ix. cap. i. “ Having thus vanquished Porus and crossed 
the river (Acesines), he marched further into the country. There lie 
found forests of vast extent, in which were shady trees of prodigious 
height. Most of their branches (or arms) equalled in size the trunks 
of ordinary trees; for, bending down into the earth, they grew up 
again in the same place, and appeared rather like separate tiees, than 
boughs springing from another stem.” 

4.—EXTRACTS IN THE DEVANAgarI CHARACTER. 

The first seven anecdotes in the Devan&garf character correspond 
respectively with stories 3, 8, 10, 6, 18, 16, and 23, in the 
Persian character. They are the same word for word, and, conse¬ 
quently, require no further notice here. Nos. 8, P, and 10, in the 
Devanagarf, correspond respectively with Nos. 29, 38, and 39, in the 
Persian character; with this difference, however, that in the Devandgarf 
text, Arabic and Persian words are carefuUy excluded, and their places 
supplied with words purely Indian: and this exclusion of Arabic and 
Persian words, constitutes the main difference between the dialect of 
the Hindus, commonly called 'Hindi? or 1 Khari Boll? and that 
of the Musalmans, generally called 1 Hindiistdni? ' Urdu? or 
1 Zabdn-i Relchta? The style throughout is exceedingly easy, and 
there is only one peculiarity in the orthography to which it may be 
requisite to draw the student’s attention in this place, viz., that in the 
Devanagarf character the letter (y) is sounded like the vowel (e) 
when followiijg any of the long vowels d, or o: thus 
srrv j d >*> frvrc risd,e f ho>e , etc., instead of am* etc. 

I may mention, in conclusion, that in the last seven pages or so of 
these extracts, the symbol called the virdma is purposely discontinued, 
as the jazrn is in the selections from the ‘Khirad Afroz.’ The student 
should always bear in mind that he must ultimately qualify himself 
to read correctly books and manuscripts utterly void of vowel-points 
*nd all o^her orthographical symbols, such as the ja%m, the tasjkdtd, the 
vtrftma, etc. * 
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It has been suggested to me that a more detailed explanation of the 
following foutteen engraved plates in the Ta’lik character would be 
very desirable for beginners. I have discussed the subject rather briefly 
in page 143, etc.; and now, at the risk of a few repetitions, I deem it 
advisable to enter upon it again more fully, by giving a literal transcript 
of each plate in the Roman character, together with a few additional 
explanatory notes and observations. 

PLATE L 

TRANSCRIPT INTO THE ROMAN CHARACTER. 

Drv. 1— a, b, jy d, z, r, z, s, sh, z, t y f, k, k, k, l, m, n> w y h , 
hhhSy 16, y, y. 

„ 2.— bdy bty bhy bd, bry b8y bshy bs, It, blf t bk, bk t bl, bm, 
bn, bwy bSy bhi , bldy by, by. 

„ 3.—yd, jty jhy jd . hr, Ar, js, jsh, Az, hi, A^, jf t jk, jk, jl f hm, bn, 
bwy jiy jh*> jldy hy, jy. 

Division 1 / —The first division of this Plate shows the mere elements 
of the tali'k alphabet; the small cross mark indicates the spot where 
the pen starts from in the formation of the letter, and a double cross 
denotes an additional formation. The first elementary form on the 
right hand is the alify which differs very little from the printed 
character. The second form is the letter (A), which by a mere 
change of its dots may become p, t t g. The third form, now a jm (J)j 

ueoomes, in the same manner, eh, kh, The fourth makes two letters, 

18 
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d and The fifth, r, *, zh, and r . 'The sixth is represented as con¬ 
sisting of two forms—one an indented, the other a protracted line, and 
either may be used as sin and shin [s and sh), as the only distinction 
between them is, that the sin («) wants, and the shin (sh) has, three 
dots superscribed, whether short or protracted. The seventh form, 
sad and zads The eighth, t, 2 . The ninth, *atn an! ghain. The 
next letters are /, h, Jc, l, m, n, to, and h, which are nearly the same as 
the printed type. Then follow the initial, medial, and final forms of 
the he linked together ; then the Id and hamza; and lastly, the letter ye 
under two varieties of form, the latter of which is now conventionally 
used by the natives to denote the ya,e majhul. 

a. The dal may at first sight appear to resemble the to ; the dis¬ 
tinction consists ih this, that the dal has an angular top, whereas the 
tv has it round. 

b. As the letters *ain and the imperceptible he have no exact repre¬ 
sentatives in the Koman character, they have been allowed to stand in 
the transcript of the plates in their proper form. 

c. The fe and last form of yd are written above the line to show 
the mode they adopt where there are more words than the line will 
contain. 

d. The bottom of the Mf may be protracted, as in the second 
example, to fill up the line, a liberty frequently taken with letters by 
the Oriental penman. This letter is formed by two sweeps of the pen, 
the first commencing from the top of the vertical line* at the angle— 
(marked in the plate with a single cross); the slanting top is put on 
afterwards. In old JVaskhi MSS. the slanting top is never used, but 
instead thereof the mark «, is written over the letter. 

e. The yd (y) has two forms in the Plate. The former was appro¬ 
priated by Dr. Gilchrist for the sound i, the latter for the e (or yd f e 
majhiil), a distinction still observed by the natives of India in writing 

(, O 

Hindustani. • 
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Division 2 exhibits the second elementary form, viz. that of b, p, 
t, s, n, and y, as they appear initially, when combined with each of the 
others following them. Here are given all the combinations of the letter 
be, with each of the elementary forms of division first. It will be seen 
th&t many of ttie nuktas , or dots, are omitted; as, for example, those 
necfessary to form bs, bt, b ^, bj , bm, bn, bh, by, and without them the 
linear portion of the be, in these compounds, has no meaning. It may, 
of course, become b, p, t, 8, n, or y , ad libitum, by the addition (above 
or below it) of one, two, or three dots. 

Division 3 shows the initial form of the j, ch , h, and kn, prefixed 
to each of the elements in their order. Here a similar irregularity of 
punctuation occurs, but as the form ^ constitutes a perfect letter in 
itself, without any dots, it is transcribed into the Roman character by 
h. It may be observed once for all, that the object of these Plates is 
to exhibit the combinations of all letters of a certain form, independent 
of the adventitious dots which each form may necessarily require. 

PLATE II. 

Div. 4.— sd, st, 8j, shd, 8r, ««, shs, sz, st, sf, s, sick, %l, sm, m, 
8hw , ss, 8,hi, 8ld, sy, sy. 

f, A.— sd, st, 8j, $d, sr, «;?, ssh , sz, st, St, sf, sk, sk, zl, sm, sn f 

o 

zto, s, zs, zla, sy, sy. 

„ €.— id, tt, tj, td, tr, U, tsh, tz, tt, (t, tf, tk, tk, zl, tm, zn, 
tw, Is, zs, tld, ty, ty. 

Division 4 represents the sin or shin in combination with the rest 
of the letters. It is needless to observe that the letters alif, dal, re, 
and www, never join to the left—consequently they have no distinct 
initial form. 

Divisions 5 and 6 show the sad and to,e followed b\ r each of the 

* ;; 

elementary farms. 
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PLATE III. 

Dit. (I. £./» t* 

j*»> t w > t*' t^> 5.y> 

„ 8.—/«£, ft, ft, fd, fr, fr, ft, fth, ft, ft, f t , ff, file, fk, ft, fin, Jn, 

fw, ft, fhi, fli, fy, fy. * 

?» 

„ 9 .—kd f ht, kj, Jed, kr, fa, fah, fa, Jet, k^, kf, Jch, kk, hi, km?Jen, 
Jew, fa, khs, Jcla, ley, ky . 

Plate III. shows the letters ’am, fe, and kaf in combination with 

e 

all the rest; and, with the exception of Id, the initial form of the Idm 
is found by omitting the bent top stroke of the letter kaf. 

Division 8.—The dots of the fe are again omitted in fd, fd, fr 
(2nd), f&, f%, ft, f^, etc., leaving the letter imperfect. It may become 
kdf y by superscribing two dots. 

Division 9.— The formation of the Jed (made by two sweeps of the 
pen) commences from where the four lines meet; thG pen stops at the # 
top of the alif, made upwards, and then forms the slanting top. Kid 
is made by three strokes of the pen, the alif, made downwards, being 
the second, the slanting top of the kaf the third. 

PLATE IY. 

Div. 10.— md, mt, mj, md, mr, ms, msh, mz, mt, mmf, ink, mi, 
ml, mm, mn, mw, mh, mhi, mla, my, my. 

„ 11.— hd, ht, hj, hd, hr, hr, hs, hsh, hz, ht, h^, hf, hk, hk, hi, 
hm, hn, hw, hh, hhhhhs, hid, hy, hy.* 

,, 12.— aljd, hwz, htjy, klmn, s^fs, Jcrsht, Mz, zzyh, Id. 

alM, almznb, alfJcyr, £ lyd, allh hsyny shyryn rkm ghf r znwhh. 

Division 11.—The tail of the he is given only in hd, hd, hk, U, and 
hid, but omitted in all the rest, according to the practice of Oriental 

O 

writers. Hence the initial form of this letter is often too apt to bo 
^mistaken for the mim (m). e 
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DrvisioN 12 contains the combination of the characters as arrange* 
in alphuoetical notation, noticed in p. 20 of the Grammar, forming the 
fanciful words, 1 Abjad, haicaz, butty , kaliman , safas, karashat , §akhaz, 
yizagh ; and the last line may be read thus, indicating the name of the 
chirographer: AV abd id muznib , al fakir ' ubaidu-l-l&hi husainl ihirin 
rdkm gkaffara lunkbahu . 


PLATE Y. 

Consists of words beginning with letters of the be claw; i.e., b , p, i y *, in which 
- might be included n and y. 

L. 1. bkJit, bhjtj bhsht, pnj, blkh , bind. 

2. £^y(/, bstr , pyghmbr, blghys. bkhshsh, bg&z. 

8. £ys, fay/, Jy^, MM, j?/n£, 5My/. 

4 . blyh.ni, by km, btn , Z>yn, by elite, byz*, bnkU, byshky. 

b. jb, tsbyh, tklyd, tlmyz, tksyr, tlcsyr • 

6. tfyr, tj88, tftysh , tkhsys , tkhlys, tslt. 

7. tsnyf, tkhfyf, thkyk, tmsk, t^jyl. 

8. //a/, tksym, tmkyn , tlkyn , /w/w, //jm/, //:y. 

Plate Y —Coming now to complete words of more than two con¬ 
sonants; we may premise, as a general remark, that when these contain 
any of the letters b, p , /, s, n, y, consisting of a horizontal or sloping 
line, with one or more dots, for each letter there should be an incurva¬ 
tion in the continued running line, and at least two bends for the short 
indented sin or shin. When several such letters come together, for the 
saae of distinction it is usual to give the middle one a bold dash 
upwards, terminating in a sharp point vertically. 

L. 1.—The n of bind is protracted to fill up the line, according to 
custom. The pink of line 9, byhm of iine 4, with a dash on kaf here 
wanting, are intended for palang , ‘ a tiger,’ and beyam, * a princess,’ 
this being a very usual omission, especially where the word cannot be 
mistaken. In some works, indeed, the kaf is never distinguished from 
the gdf Neither is b from p, nor fun from che. J * 
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PLATE VI. 

Contains a list of words commencing with letters of the third form, viz./, <?A, $ or IA 

L. 1. jnt, hshmt, hkmt , hkykt, Jdilkt, 

2. j\d, hmyd, hmd, Mild, j\fr, hkyr , AsAr. 

3. jchmyr, khnjr, Jchnzr, jlys , Afo, j'Ays, jTaf* 1 

4 . W&jwyt> jyf, ikfyf> ftjk, • 

5. chyohk , kbshk, jlyl, jmyl, Awz7. 

6. jhnm, hlym , Mw AAym, khshm, jbyn f jstn . 

7. Asw, khftn, jlw, hzie, chinch*, khlyp, hlkjs. 

8. A**, AA»A, khym*, khtn*, jbly, hkyky, khsmy. 

PLATE VII. 

Consisting of words beginning with sm or sAfci. 

L. 1. «y£, «£&, *»/, slh sth sfyd. 

2. sjfir, sly 8, sybsh , sc/s, «Ay£, 4 

3. «A/, «y/, sbk, slk, sjnjl. 

4. mm, skm f shkyn , sAw, s/yn*, 

5. sAAsf, fhfkt, shykh, shhyd , sAyr, shmshyr, *Am«. 

6. «AsA, shkh.s, shmyt, siting, shnyt, sh<~?>f, shfyk. 

7. «A/A, sAAy/, sAA/, sh lgh m. shkm, shbnm, shkstn. 

8. «A*tf», $A/w, shknjz, shyshx, shkykb, shky, shk/tyv 

PLATE VIII. 

Words beginning with «dd, .(o,* or ro,#. 
r * 

L. 1 . f%b, slyb, shbt , *AyA, *JA, *y<£ 

2. m<J, sfyr, smgh, stflf, *kyh 

3. smkyk, sykl , mym, shn, s^w, shyfi, witty. 

4. jf#, ££y£, £Ay^, tfyAA, ^yyd. 

6. fryr, tn%, tshysh, tmtfyf. 

6. tbk, tlyk, ink, tfl, thjl, thm . 

7. £Aw>, tbkchs, tntns , tfcwa, tf^y, tfAtfy r 
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PLATE IX 

Words beginning with 'atn, gtnur.y /* or kuf. 

I*- -■ u% tffl> t M > & d > &• 

2. %nbr, £ts, ihs, fjh^sh, ^ tsh , j. sys, j. mlt. 

3. ilf, ihyh, ynk, iJyJc, ^ shk,, ^ynk x %lyl, 

4. dl, t ml, t lm, t zym, gj jyn, t fw, cjh, t jmy. 

5. fzyht, fzylt, fgyh, fth, f*&, fjr. 

6. fkr, fls, fysh, fyz, fty t , fyf. 

7 . 'fth, fth, fysl, fyl, f%l. 

H. fhm, ftn, ftw, fshfw, ftyls, flsfy. 

PLATE X. 

Words beginning with kaf, gdf or him. 

Lt. 1. ksb, Jclb, ksht 7 kyfyt, knj, klknd , knbz, kmtr 

2. kshnfz, khmx, kshf , ksys, ksht, kUb c, ksyf y ktf. 

3. klky kinky knk, kmk f klijshky kill, klym. 

4. krnyn, kfn f kshtn, k/tn t kysw, kfcht , knj/s. 

5. ky8S y klmby klkts, khta , kshty f kmy f kyty f kyf ±. 

6. Ikby l^nty Ijljy Ikd, Inkr, Ishkr. 

7. Imtty lf8y lykhshy Ihys, Ight . 

8. Ikyt, lm%j Ityf, lklky Inky Ihm. 

9. Ibn, lykn, Ihw^ lhy*, lkms y Ihy, lyly. 

PLATE XI. 

9 Words beginning with mim, 

L. 1. m8bb, mtlb, mnsf f mktb, mlitsb . 

2. mt^jby miyby mslht, mhlt f msht. 

3. vwilkt, mkhn&y mslsj mbthj, mth, tnykh. 

4. mildly mtbkhy mhmd, msj'd, m^tkd, niftmA 

5. mnfmdy mfsd, mst^d, mtfkr f tr, mzfr- 
6s mntshr, mkhtsr, m^skr, mnzr? m^tor* 

ni^sfr, m^jTy mnjZy mks f mjh. 

6. uiflSy mnshy mshkh% ?nti gh $. 
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PLATE XII. 

Words beginning with mim —continued. 

L. 1. mnkb%, mhyt> mmtn ^ mty^ mjm^ mU+* 

? 2 . megh) mblgh, mkhtlf, mnf, mtfk. 

3. mt^lk, mujnyk, mhk t mlk, mmk, 

4. ?psAA, mhml, mfsl, myl, mshtg&l. 

5. mkhml, m^tl, mtklm , mnjm, mkym. 

6. mthhm f mlm, mtmkn, msmn, mt^yn, 

7. mtymn, mmkn, mhw, mhkmx, mntk* f mshfltfa 
%. mstky, mfty, mushy , mg&ny, m khfy . mH$ 


PLATE XIII. 

Words beginning with nim. 
L. 1. nsb . myb, njyb , nsAyA, nkb. 

2. ntwitf, nsyAtf, nAAtf, nyst , ns;. 

3. nA/, nA</, nsAr, nyshkr, n?.r. 

4. nAAs, n/ys, n/s, nysA, n^«A. 

5. nhh f ngfiz, nmt } nf ns/, n£A. 

6. nAnA, n^l, nkl t nsym t nylm t nkyn. 

7. nmkyn , nhftn , nshstn, nhw , n/As, 

8. nA/5*, w/s, n/sAa, n/y, nAy, nys/y. 


PLATE Xlt. 

Words beginning with As and ?«, 
L. 1. Amtf, Ayfctf, A/5, hsht, hnkft. 

2. AycA, And, hjr , Amn/a, AsAysA, AAL 

3. hmy^j hlfy hyJc t hshnk, hkhk, hykl. 

4. A»m, hftm, hmm } hjw , My 

5. yJfcA, y/5A, y^ yayr, yAsr. 

6. yAn/s, y/?, yk^, y^A, y/A. 

7. yynJ, ysA/n, yAyn, ymyn, ywn. 

$. yAatr, ykhcht, ymn», yky , ykpuy 
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